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PUBLISHERS' ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS has 
reached its Nineteenth year, and the present Number will be the first in a Seventh 
Triennial Volume. The pioneer among annuals of its kind in this country, its success in- 
duced the publication of a number of similar works, all of which it has stirvived — still en- 
joying the same popularity with which its earlier issues were greeted. The following pages 
contain interesting chapters on a considerable variety of topics, illustrated with the same 
liberality as heretofore. 

Thb Rbgistbr ok Rural Affairs is designed to supply, in connection with the Cal- 
endar pages of an Almanac, an Annual of Agriculture and Horticulture, incidentally il- 
lustrating the progress we are making from year to year in these important Arts, as well as 
condensing within a unall cxmipass the largest possiUe amount of information for the farmer 
and fruit grower, amd indeed on all points connected with the out-door or in-door labors of 
those whose homes are in the Country. While the previous Numbers will consequently 
be found to contain more or less on every branch of practical cultivation, they are also e»- 
))ecially rich in Designs for Farm and Country Houses and Working Men*s Cottages— on 
Ornamental Planting and the care of Gardens and Grounds, — smd on related topics, such 
as fences and gates, architectiire generally, vegetable ph3P8idlogy, entomdogy, farm and hor- 
ticultural implements, the care of domestic animals, hints for housekeepers, underdraining, 
butter and cheese making, poultry and bee-keeping^ &c., &c. — thus constituting in fact a 
Library in themselves. 

Thb Triknnial Volumrs advertised in the following pages constitute the best form for 
preservation and constant reference, and th« only form in which the Series can be had 
compute. The Publishers, however, are able to supply the Numbers in paper covers, as 
they originally appeared, (with the exception of those for 185s, 1857 and 1863,) ather of 
which may at any time be obtained by remitting Thirty Cents, or any four of than for One 
Dollar, enclosed by mail to Lutmbr Tuckxr & Son, AUku^^ N, Y. 





RURAL ^FFAIRS. 

By John J. Thomas 
PUBLISHED BY LUTHEk TUCKER & SON, ALBANY, N. Y. 

SIX VOLUMES NOW READY. 

Priety $1.50 EcLchy Sold Separately or Together, 

Being a reprint on lajrger, finer and heavier paper* of the very valuable articles in every 
depaitment of Rural Economy, which have heretofore appeared in annual numbers, fnmi 
1855 to 1872, inchisive, under the title xA t)M Annual RegisUr 0/ Riirml AJfairs, These 
volumes contain about 340 pages each, or about Two Th^usaitd Pagiu in all, of readinf 
matter, and are illustrated withupwards of 

TUTBIfTT-riVB H1IN1»BB1» BlVeRATINClS, 



a large part of them from diawingt and dea^aa made expressly for the puaposa. A 
Abstraa d the Contents of the several Volumes is subjoined, although necessarily so 
oompressed as to convey but a very incoa^>lete idea of the number an4 variety of the 
tajB»a embraced, and the concise and practical manner in which they are traaied: 



'B*ovLT Hua<lrecl and Shorty niastrtitions. 



* 



CotTNTRY DwBLLiNGS.— /V9^vi« Dtiigns, 
accompanied with Plans, in many instances 
of several iloors — also estimates of Cost — 
together with General Rules for Building, 
and Remarks 00 the Art of Plannii^ a 
House. 

Laving Out Grounds.— j^jwt Artielts 
on Laying out Fsurms — ^two on Grounds 
arotmd Houses and Flower Ga n h ms ' ■ 
eight on Modes 0/ flmnimg and the 
Trees and Shrubs to be employed. 

What Fruits to Cwooami-^urfy-em Vm^ 
Hgtin of Apples ; Fifty/our of Peats ; 
r«vMf|p*tf^*/ofPeaciies; TVm of Necta- 
rines and Apricots ; r'A/rirf;;^wr of Plums; 
Tvftnty-tight of Cherries; Thirteen ^ 
Strawberries, and a dozen of Native and 
Foreign Grapes are deterihed—mxtli Ap- 
proved Lists at greater length, and Select 
Assortments recommended. 

DoMBSTic Animals. — Improved Breeds^ 
illustrated by Portraits. A valuable arti- 
cle on Doctoring Sick Animals, mith Sim- 
ple Rules and Remedies, embracing the 
most common Diseases of Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep and Swine. 

Fruit Culture.— rfMrau>-/iw* A rticles-' 
Treatment of Orchards, Laige and Small 
Fruits, with a large number of brief Notes, 
presenting many valuable Hints and Sug- 
gesticma. 



Farm BuiLOfNGS— Bams, Carriage Houses, 
Stables, the Piggery, Smoke- House, P«wl- 
try House— Mode of Cistern Building, of 
Erecting Lightning Rods, &c 

Fakm Imflkments.— Twenty-three A rti- 
dest am|ily illustrated, embracing neariy 
all the principal Implements in which the 
Farmer iaconcemca— also the Wina Mill, 
Steam Engine, &t. 

BvTTBB AND Chbbsb Makimo.— The best 
modes and means treated at considerable 
length, accompanied by Designs for Dairy 
Houses. 
Rukal Economy. — Many Artides and 
Notes, the fruits of the Author's long ex- 
perience and observation on Farm Man- 
Sement, Rotation, Packing Trees aad 
ants, SatislhctoT) Farming, ftc, &c 

Rustic Seats and S rxucTUKE^— II1ustra> 
ted Designs for Summer Houses, Flower 
Sunds, Kock Work, and otlicr similar 
Rural Ornaments. 

School Houses. — ^A Chapter embracing 
several neat and tasteful Designs. 

WEicirrs AND Measures.— Tables for 
Reference, induding Length, Distances, 
Specific Gravities, &c 

Domestic Economy. — Numerous valuable 
and well tested Recipes for Household 
use. 
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voil.xjm:i3 two. 

ITo-ar Slnndred tind TTifty IllnHtT?ationei^ 



A CoMPLBTB Country Rbsidbncb. — The 
Dwelling, Ornamental Grounds, Orchard, 
Gardens, Out- Houses^ described and illus- 
trated—concluding with an article on the 
Apiaky, embracing the management of 
Bees, by M. Quinby. 

Country 'Housbs. — Tw«nty-Sevttn De^ 
sirnst including som« of great merit for 
Workingmen's CottajMSr and an iOustra- 
ted Chapter on Ventilation. 

Fruits and Fruit Culturb. — Farther 
Notes and Lists — a full Article on Pear 
Culture— Hardy Fmits at the West— 
Aisles and Apple Orchards— GrafHtigand 
Grafting Knives, with upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations. 

Flowbr and Kitchbn Gardbn.— Annual 
Flowers — Vegetable Management — the 
Vinery and Green- House — the Verbena — 
also a iiiU Article oa Hmlging and Hedg€9^ 
with Directions for their Cultivation. 

Farm Buildings- £'tfvi/ Z>/n]puof Bams 
and Stables ; Sulls for Horses and Cattle 
—Cattle and Sheep Racks—also a full 
Chapter on Iron for Furniture and Rural 
Structures. 

Farm MakaObmbnt.— Mr. Thomas' Prize 
Essay, with new iUastrations— «lso a Chap- 
ter xm UnsUrdrammg', pronounced by 
all, the most copdae aud complete of ita 
kind that has yet appeared. 



Farm Fbncbs and Gatbs— CA^/i/ Fenctt 
— a full Article on Wire Fences — Modes 
of Construction — Hurdles — useful Hints 
about Gatesy with P'ifteen Engravings on 
the latter subject alone. 

Domestic Animals.— Feeding— Steaming 
Food — Veterinary Receipts — Wintering 
and Stabling— Wool Table, &c, &c 

Nuksbrv Lists. — ^A Descriptive and Illus- 
trated List of the Principal Nurseries in 
the United States — Supplement to the 
above— Principal Nurseries in Europe. 

Ornaa^bntal Planting. — Beautifying 
Country Houses — Modes of Groupinj^ 
Lawns, Walks and Rustic Objects — with 
Niiu Plans of Grounds and nearly Forty 
Engravings. 

Implbmbnts op Tillagb.— Tillage — ^the 
Gane Plow — Improvements in Plows 
and Harrow»-~Plowing and Subsoiliiw— 
Ditching Plows — Implements for Surnce 
Tillage. 

Othbr Nbw Implbmbnts, &c — Farm 
Workshops— A Horse-Power— Hay Fork 
—Mill— Stalk Cutter— Potato Digger— 
Painting Tools— with numerous hints. 

Rural and Dombstic Economy. — Root 
Crops— Good and Bad Management— 
Dairy Ecoiiomy~-Rule8 for Business— 
.Early Melons— Cleaning Seed Wliea»-> 
Packing Trees for Transporution, &c 
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S^our Huixdrecl an<t Forty Illustxrationa. 



Workingmbn's Cottagbs.— 5'/;r D«$igns 
and Seventeen Engravings — the Cottages 
costing from %%ya up to jlSoa 

Grounds and Grbbn Housss.-'The Ar- 
rangement of small and large Garden»— 
Structures for Green-House Plants, in- 
dudiiv the Cold Pit. Ward Cases, ftc 

Farm Buildings.— -General Considerations 
involved in their construction — F^ur Df 
signs for Bams— Thirty Engravings. 

Architbcturb. — Coapwle Direcuoos for 
One, Two or Three Story Buildings on 
the Balloon Framo System — 24 Engrav- 
ings — Directions as to Carpenter and 
Mason's Specifications, and a Glossary of 
Architectural Terms — 48 Engravings. 

Farm Husbandry. — How to render Farm- 
ing Profitable, is treated in one or more 
Chapters, and a very great variety of Hints 
and Suggestions are given in Practical 

' Matters and General Rural Economy. 

Wbbds and Grassbs. — ^The chief vaneties 
of Annual and Perennial Weeds, and of 
Usefiil Grasses, are described very folly, 
the former accompanied with ai Engrav 
iiigs, and the latter with 13. 

Practical Entomology.—- Dr. Fitch's 
Chapter on Insects Injurious to Frait 
Trees, Grain Crops and Gardens, with 34 
En^vings, aiid full Definitions and De- 
scnptions. 



Fruits and Fruit Culturb— ITie Newer 
Plums — Strawberries — Dwarf Pears- 
Management of the Grape — Summer 
Pears— Training Pyramids— Dwarf and 
other Apples — Cherries and Gooseberries 
-^A Cheap Grapery, &c, ftc— ^more than 
50 Engravings. 

Flowbrs.— Pruning and Training Roses- 
Notes on New and Desirable Flowering 
Plants— ao Engravings. 

Vbgbtablb Physiology— Tracing Growth 
of the Plant from the Embryo throughout 
—the Principles of Grafting and Budding, 
ftc— 61 Engravings 

Dombstic Animals. — A laive variety of 
Hints as to Breeds and Management— 
The Apiary; different Hives and the 
Mode of Caring Properly for Bees. 

Thb Dairy. — A full Chapter on Butter 
and Clieese Making and Management of 
Cows, with numerous Hints. 

Thb Poultry Yard. — A Complete Chap- 
ter, by C. N. Bbmbnt, with 33 Engrav- 
ingps of Fowls, Poultry Houses, &c 

KLSO—Filters and FiUering Cisiems^ s 
Engravings — Lightning Rods^ 13 — Use- 
ful Tables of Weights and Measures, &c 
Maple Sugar Making. To these and 
many othei subjects more or less space is 
devoted. 



Th.x*ee SCundred. and 

Farm Wokk. — A Calendar of Sumstions 
for each month in the Year, with Fifty- 
Six Engravings — including Ice- Houses 
and storing iee — making Stone Wall and 
many othOT incidental pointaoftea omitted 
— a very valuable article. 

Orchard and NuRSBRV.-^Calendarforthe 
Year, with many useful hints and Twenty' 
Tw9 Engravings. 

KiTCHBN « Flowbr Gardbn and Green- 
Houae. — l*he labors of each successive 
month reviewed, with notes on varieties of 
different Vegeubles, &c, &c, and Fifty 
Engravings. 

Road Making. — With nnmeroua IDtistra- 
tions and complete directions. 

Chbbsb Dairying.— a description of the 
Cheese Factories and System of Manu- 
facture — also Design for orivate Dairy- 
House, and Miscellaneous Hints for Dairy 
Farmers. 

Entomology.— A full Chapter on Collecting 
and Preserving Insects^ particularly interes- 
ting to beginners in tms important science. 

Country Hombs. — ^An article with Eight 
Desiput accompanied by Ground Pluis^ 




JBjiglity Illustrationa. 

Pruning. — The principles ai<d practice 
fuUjf described, with over Tkirty ittus 
trations. 

Poultry.— Treatise on the Turkey— Poul- 
try Houses and their jurrangemeat, with 
Diesigns. 

Fruits and Flowbrs.— Training Grapes 
The leading new Pears — New and De- 
sirable Flowers — witft a very large num- 
ber of condensed hints, and select lists ac- 
cording to the latest authoritiej— folly 
illostrated. 

Dombstic Economy.— Full Directions for 
Canning Fruits and Vegetables— a large 
number of Useful Recipes, &c, &c 

Domrstic Animals.— a full article on 
Mutton Sheep — The Management of 
Swine — also Hints for the Bee- Keeper, 
&c, &c 

Implbmbnts and Invbntions. — Mechani- 
cal Contrivances for various purposes — 
the Implements of Horticulture— New 
Machines— largely illustrated. 

Woodlands.— Planting Timber for Screens 
—the Cara and CuUuia of the Timber 
Crop. 
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JHoiir Unixdred Illixstratioxis. 



GRAfB CuLTURB. — Varieties, Propagation, 
Grafting, Training, Transplanting, Trel- 
lises : Soil for Vineyards ; Marketmg, &c 
-Very Complete and Practical— Thirty 
Nine Engravings. 

Milk Farming, by the Author of '* My 
Farm of Edgewood." Winter and Sum- 
mer Feeding, Soiling, &c. ^ With plans 
of Milk Bam — Six Engravings. 

Tub Duck — its Management and Varie- 
ties, by C. N. Bement— /Y^/m« Engrav- 
ings. 

Turnips and thbir Culturb.— An ad- 
mirable article on the Ruta Bara, with 
Practical Directkms— /^j^mi Engrav- 
ings. 

Gardbh Insbcts, by Dr. Asa Fitch— two 
papers, with alxmt F^ty Engravings. 

Rbapbrs and Mowbrs— the leading Ma- 
chines at die Auburn Trial— ATmm En- 
gravings. 

Rotation op Crops— principles mvolved 
and rotations suggestM — illustrated. 

Small Fruits— their Culture on the Hud- 
son, by Pro£ Burgess— 7*<4iV(|' Engrav- 
ings. 

Shrubs— a Practical and Descriptive Article 
on Shrubberies and the Selection of the 
Leading Varieties — about Thirty Engrav- 
ings. 

Labor Saving Contrivancbs. — Simple 
and Handy Thines about the Farm and 
House — about Thirty Engravings. 



Vbrmin about the House, and How to 
Drive them Away — illustrated. 

Whbat— an Essav on the Crop and its Cul- 
ture, quite complete and practical — F^ur- 
U*n Engravings. 

Hbdgbs and their Management, Causes of 
Failure, &c — Ten Engravings. 

Potatoes — Culture, Varieties, ftc, with 
Twelve Engravings. 

Rural Improvbmbnts, by Robert Morris 
Copeland — with Plans and Modes of 
Planting — ^illustrated. 

Fruits.— Practical Hints in Fruit Culture, 
with numersus Short Articles, and over 
Thirty Engravings. 

Strawbbrribs. — Marketing the Crop in 
New Jersey, bv the Author of "Ten 
Acres Enough "—illustrated. 

Flowbring Plants. — Select Varieties, with 
Descriptions and Twenty-Two Engrav- 
ings. 
And among Numerous Shorter Articles : 

Hints in Rural Economy, by S. E. Todd— 
Nine Engravings. 

South-Down Sheep — illustrated. 

Items in Domestic Economy. 

Ha^ Barracks and Corn-House — illustrated. 

Ratn-Gauge — Protecting Melons, da 

Hot Air Furnaces, da 

Implements for Farm and Garden, do. 

Improved Bee Culture, by M. Quinby. 

Three-Story Bam, Grape Houses,iilu8trated. 
&c, &C., &c.» &c 




VOI^TTMLB SIX. 

S^our Unndxred and JTarty lUu^stratioxis. 



CULTura OP Indian Cokn. — ^A Compre- 
hensive and Practical £ssav, though Con- 
cise, illustrated with Ten Engravings. 

Draining, FsNaNc and Wall Making. 
— Full and Endicit DirectionsL with Maps, 
Diagrams ana Per s pective Viewa^ num- 
bering, in all, ThtrivSix Engravings. 

Mbasuring and MAPriNG Farms — By 
Metho<h easily adopted by any Fanner — 
EUv€H Engraviiq^a. 

Town and Country Roads — How to Make 
Them and How to Keep Them in Repair, 
by Robert Morris Copeland— /mvt En- 
gravings. 

Farm Builcmngs. — ^Two Articles, with Nih 
merous Designs for Bams of Various 
Sorts, Subl^ Com Houses, Poultry- 
Houses, &c — Fcrix^Two Engravings. 

Culture of the Carrot.— Sou — Phuiting 
— Cultivating — Harvesting — Keeping — 
Best Varieties — Eleven Eneravings. 

Dbstructivb Insbcts. — Colorado Potato 
Bug^— Joint Worm — Grasshopper— Ene- 
mies to Fruit Trees and Small Fraits, In- 
cluding all the Most Importuit of the 
Farmer's Insect Foes, with Directions for 
Baffling them — Tkirty^Four Engravincs. 

Plowing without Dbad Furrows. — l^y 
to do iL and How — Ten Engravings. 

Wbbd Hooks and Chains in Plowing 
Six Engravings. 



Plowing with Thrbb Horsbs.— Advan- 
tages and Directions— /(M«r/M» Engrav- 
ings. 

Fruit Culturb. — General Articles, con- 
tainingmany Items of Interest and Value ; 
aUao a Faper on Raspberry Culture, by A. 
M. PurcW. Fully illustrated by about 
Twenty Engravings. 

Chbbsb Making. — All the Modem Im- 
provements with Apparatus and Processes 
minutely described — Seventeen Engrav- 
ings. 

Hay Making by Machinery, and its Cost 
— Fourteen Engravings. 

Implbmbnts and Machines. — Steam En- 

?'nes — Horse-Hoes — Harrows — Drills — 
lows — Cultivators — All the New Ideas 
— Thirty Engravings. 

Ornamental Planting — Laying Out Lots 
—Favorite Annual and Perennial Flowers 
and Their Cultivation— about Forty En- 
gravings. 

Domestic EIconomy — With Numerous Re- 
ceipts for Codeine— Profusely Illustrated. 

Miscellaneous Papers on Various Mat- 
ters of Interest to all Country Residents, 
too numerous to mention — Profusely Illus- 
trated. 

The Farmer's Register of Dealers in 
Live^ Stock, Seeds, Plants, Implements, 
Fertilizers, &c., in all parts of the Country. 
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Pagb. 

Asricultural Memoranda, xi — xxn 

Blackberry Culture, 85 

Prices and Profits, S8 

Calendar Pa^;e8, xi^xxii 

Celery, Keeping, 51, 90 

Chimneys, Smoky, 115 

Ciaytonia Virginica, 40 

Qosets and Vaults, 70 

Comet, Eucke's, x 

Cows, Kicking, 121 

Cranberry Cumuie, 88 

Cultivator, Alden, 48 

Cycles of Time and Church Days, x 

uay and Night, Ascertaining Length oi, x 

Drag, Indiana, xi8 

Eclipses for 1873, ix 

Epigea repens, 41 

Erythronium Americanum, 41 

Farmer's Register, 133 

Fk>wer Beds, Plotting, 27 

Flower Seed, Sowing, 45 

Flowers, Sweet Scented, 122 

Four Seasons, ix 

Fruit, Small, Profits of^ 74 

Blackberries,.... 85 

Cranberries, 88 

Raq)berries, 79 

Strawberries 74 

Gate, Self-Shutting, ^ 120 

Gentian, Blu^ 43 

Grapes. Keq[>mg for Winter, xaa 

Grounds, Home, Laying Out, 23 

Hepatica triloba, 40 

Houses of Moderate Cost, 53 

Compact IrregaW, 65 

Compact Square, 56 

Irrejipilar, 58 

More Expensive, 69 

Oblioue. 63 

Small Compact, 60 

Small Complete, 61 

Substantial, 68 

TheAuthor's, 66 

with Wings,. $1 

Implements, Agricultural, 1 16 

Horticultunl, 48 

Lvgodium palmatum, 44 

Manure, Pig, . 33 

Market Gardening, Cultivation in, .... 48 

General Management, 46 

Hot-Beds, 51 

Implements for, 48 

Irrigation in, 51 



Pagb. 

Market Gardeuitig-f Manures for, .... 46 

Marketing Products, 50 

Miscellaneous Notes, 50 

Morning and Evening Stars, x 

Moss Pink, 4> 

Phlox divaricata, 4a 

Pigeon Breeding, 91 

Accommodations for, 9a 

Barb, 108 

Black Priest, ^ 109 

Blue Brunswick, 109 

Diseases, xii 

Dovecotes, Construction oS, 94 

English Carrier, 99 

English Pouter, 105 

Fantai], 90 

Homing, 100 

Isabel; 107 

iacobin, 108 

f anagement while Breeding^ 97 

Owl; X05 

Parisian Pouter, 107 

Tumbler, 103 

Turbit, 105 

Vermin, no 

Piggeries, Construction o^ 30 

Large, . 35 

More Finislied, 34 

Simple and Cheap, 30 

Extended, 31 

Stone Wall, 3' 

Planetary Notes, x 

Plants, Native Ornamental, 38 

Plowing, Measuring Depth of, 113 

Post Hole Auger, 117 

Pulsatilla Nuttalliana, 40 

Raspberry Culture, 79 

Market Prices, 82 

Soil and Treatment, 84 

Varieties, Imported, 80 

Varieties, Native, 80 

Yield and Profit, 84 

Rural Economy, Suggestions in, 113 

Sanguinaria, 42 

Scuffle Hoe, Keniston, 49 

Seed Drill, Arlington, 49 

Sheep Rack, DeForest' 8, its 

Hatch's, .....^ 119 

Silene Pennsylvanica, 43 

Splitting Wood, i*o 

Stone-Lifter, Miles', 115 

Strawberry Culture, 7% 

Baskets for Marketing, 78 
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Pagb. 

StrawberruSf Cultivating, 77 

Mulching, 77 

Picking, 78 

Soil and Preparation, 76 

TimetoPlant, 76 

Varieties, 75 

Yield amd Profit, 79 

Stump Puller, 118 




Pack. 

Swine, Management o^ 33 

Quin^ in, 37 

Timber, Cutting, laa 

Time, Appauvnt and Mean, x 

Trees, Raising Large, lai 

Trillium grandiflorum, 43 

Vaults, Construction of, 70 

Vermin Infesting Pigeons, 110 



ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Na Figures. 

Berrv Basket, s 

Blackberry, Kittatinny, i 

Wilson's Early, i 

Celery Pit, 1 

Chimney Caps, 3 

Chimneys, Smoky, 5 

Claytoma Viiginica, i 

Closets and Vaults, 8 

Cultivator^ Alden, i 

Drae, Indiana, i 

Dwdling, Compact Irrq^ar, . . a 

Compact Square, 3 

Irregular, a 

More Expensive, 3 

Obliaue, a 

Small Compact, a 
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CULTIVATOR ALMANAC 

FOR 1873. 

— ^— ■ ■ ■■■■■■■ ■■ ■ — —^B^^fc— ^— ■ I ■■ ■■ ,1— ■^— ^^i^^— ^^— ^»ii^i» ^■■■■■^^■l I I I I I 

ASTRONOMICAL CALCULATIONS JN EQUAL OR CLOCK TIME. 

ECLIPSES FOR THE YEAR 1873. 



THERE WILL BE FOUR ECLIPSES THIS YEAR, as follow j 
I. A Total Eclipse of the Moon, May 12, in the morning, which will be 
partial and visible from Boston west to Chicago, beginning as foHows : 



Boston, 4 46 A« M. 

New- York, 4 34 

Washington, 4 22 



Charleston, 4 10 A. M. 

Bufialo, 415 

Detroit, 3 58 



West of Chicago the eclipse will be total : 

Eclipse Begins, Total Begins, 

Chicaco, 3 40 a. M. 4 45 A. M. 

New-Orleans, 3 30 4 35 

StLouis, 329 434 

San Francisco, i 20 225 

Portland, Oregon, i 20 2 25 

The moon sets with the Eclipse upon it, except at San Francisco. 

II. A Partial Eclipse of the Sun, May 26, the sun rising partly eclipsed 
in Maine, New-Hampshire, and part of Vermont and Eastern Massa- 
chusetts. At Portland, Maine, the Eclipse ends at 4h. 37m., about eight 
minutes after sunrise. In New- Hampshire, Vermont and Massachusetts 
there will be scarcely more than a contact of limbs. 

HI, A Total Eclipse of the Moon, November 4, which will be visible as 
a partial Eclipse in California and Oregon. At San Francisco, and at 
Portland, Or., it begins at 5h. 56m. in the morning, the moon setting with 
the Eclipse upon it 

IV. A Partial Eclipse of the Sun, November 19 ; visible in the Southern 
Ocean. 
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THE FOUR SEASONS. 

D. K. M. D. 

Winter begins, 1872, December 21, 6 45- mo., and lasts 89 

Spring do. 1873, March 20, 7 44 mo., do. 92 

Summer do. 1 873, June 21, 4 17 mo., do. 93 

Autumn, do. 1873, September 22, 6 27 eve., do. 89 

Winter do. 1873, December 21, ^ 24 eve. Trop.year, 365 
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ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER. 



MORNING AND EVENING STARS. 

Morning Sta^s,— Venus after May 5. Mars until January 17. Jupiter 
after September 4. Saturn from January 13 to April 22. 

Evening Stars. — Venus until May 5. Mars after January 17. Jupiter 
until September 4. Saturn until January 13, and after April 22. 



PLANETARY NOTES. 



Mercury will be brightest January 8, May 6 and September 2, rising 
then before the Sun ; also March 15, July 13 and November 7, setting then 
after the Sun. Venus, March 29 and June la Mars, April ^7. Jupiter, 
February 14. Saturn, July 21. 



CYCLES OF TIME AND CHURCH DAYS. 



Dominical Letter, £ 

Epact, . . I 

Solar Cyde, 6 

Golden Number, 12 

Roman Indiction, i 

Jewish Lunar Cycle, ... 9 

Dionysian Period, 202 

Julian Period, 6586 
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Septuagesima Sund., Feb. 
Sexa^^ima Sunday, . Feb. 
Quinquaeesima Sund. Feb. 
Ash Wednesday, . . . Feb. 
Quadragesima sund.. Mar. 
Mid- Lent Sunday, . . Mar. 

Palm Sunday, Apr. 

Good Friday, ........ Apr. 1 1 jAdvent Sundasf, .... 



9 Easter Sunday, 

16 Low Sunday, 

23 Rogation Sunday, . . 

Ascension Day, ... 

Whit-Sunday, 

Trinity Sunday, . . . . 

Corpus Christi, 



»3 
6 



April 13 
April 20 
May 18 
May 32 
June I 
June 8 
Tune 12 
Nov. 30 
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APPARENT AND MEAN TIME. 

Time is both apparent and mean. The sun is on the meridian at 12 
o'clock on four days only in the year. It is sometimes as much as 16^ 
minutes before or after twelve when its shadow strikes the noon mark on 
the sun-dial. This is occasioned by the irregular motion of the earth on 
its axis and the inclination of its poles. This is called apparent time. 
Mean time is determined by the equation of these irregularities for every 
day in the year, and is noted in all good almanacs. The latter is the true 
or correct -time. 



To Ascertain the Length of Day and Night. — At any time in 
the year, add 12 hours to the time of the sun's setting, and from the sum 
subtract the time of rising, for the length of the day. Subtract the time of 
setting from 12 hours, and to the remainder add the time of rising the next 
morning, for ^tlen^h of the night. This rule is true of either apparent 
or mean time. 
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Encke's Comet. — ProC Young of Dartmouth states that the diameter 
of this little comet — the nearest to the sun that has been observed, and 
consequently the most frequent in Its appearance — is 40,000 or 50,000 miles. 
He has seen it pass centrally over a little star of the 9th magnitude, with- 
out dimming the brightness of the latter. Its substance is purely gaseous. 
Like most small comets, it carries its tail before it in approaching the sun* 
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Agricultural MBMORAtfOA— {7c/. i, 1871, to OcL i, 187a, with referencts to daU of 
Thb Country Gbntlbman, eoniaming particulars : 



Agrkultaral DaKOtment Convention at Washington. March 7, 187a. 

Anacander, A. jf.. Spring Station, Ky. Sale of Horses. July 4, 1873. 

American' Short- Horn Herd Book, Vol. 11. March 21, 1873. 

Atwood's Country and Suburban Homes. O. Judd & Co., New^York. Nov. 9, 1871. 

Ayrshires Imported by Simeon Beattie, Bangor, Can. May 2, 1873. 
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FEBRUARY, 1873. 
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BirbR, F. J, Paiu, Kv- SakofSbott-Hon 
" dford,G. M.. P«rii,K "'- -'~ - " 

II, J. M., AUb, CsD. , .. , 

Bell, Thomas, EalcduD, Eoiluid. SluR-Honi Sale. Oct. iq, iS. . 

BlenUion EibUe, HiiUk PiTk, Eai^tnd. UDpncedenlcd Sale of HorHi. Ai«. i 
Bowlcy, T.. SiddiDgteo, Englmd. ^hon-Honi Sales. May ij, itji. 
Braccwdl, T., Prnlcn, EntTiml Sale of Shurt-Homi. SerH. 16, iStj. 
Bnybiooke, Lord, Audley End, Bndand. Sale «( Shon- Moms. }ii^ t, liji. 
"—•-— ridge, Rev. Dr., Danirille, Ky. OKtuaiy. Jan. 4, iSji. 
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Dunlap, S., Jacksonville, 111. Sale of Short-Homs. July iz, 1873. 
Dunmore, Earl of, Scotland. Sale of Short-Horns. Sept a6, 1872. 
Dutch Cattle Imported by J. T. Ellis, Flemington, N. J., April tS ; by S. A. Smith, 

Doylestown, Pa., June 13, 1872. 
Ely, W. M., Binghamton, N. Y. Obituary. Feb. aa, 1872. 
Essex Swine Imported by Wodell & Deuel, Millbrook, N. Y. Sept 19, 187a. 
Ewdl Estate, Nashville, Tenn. Sale of Stock. July 4 and 1 1, 1872. 
Exports of Agricultural Products for 1869-79-71. Jan. 1 1, 1872. 
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^ 


ddphia, Connecticut, N. 


Maryl' d, Virginia, 


k 


h. 


gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 


Jersey, Penn., Ohio» In- 


Keut'kv, Miss'ri, 
and Catifomia. 







>• 


and Oregon. 


diana and Illinois. 


g 


SUN 


SUN 


MOON 


H. w. 


sun 


SUN 


MOON 


H. W. 


sun 


SUN 


MOON 






RSBS 

H M 


SSTS. 
H M 


SETS. 


bost'n 


RISBS 

H M 


SBT8. 

H M 


SBTS. 


N. Y. 


RISBS 

H M 


SBTS. 

H M 


SETS. 




H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


11 M 


I 


B 


4 26 


7 30 


10 


3 43 


432 


7 24 


5 


29 


4 37 


7 19 


mom. 


2 


M 


425 


7 31 


3« 


^31 


4 31 


7 25 


34 


1 18 


4 37 


7 19 


30 


3 


r 


4 25 


7 32 


I I 


§ '5 


4 31 


7 26 


I 


2 4 


436 


7 20 


57 


4 


w 


4 24 


7 32 


I 23 


6 8 


4 30 


7 26 


I 22 


2 54 


4 36 


7 20 


I 21 


5 


r 


4 24 


7 33 


1 42 


6 58 


4 30 


7 27 


I 42 


3 43 


4 3^ 


7 21 


I 42 


6 


F 


4 23 


7 33 


2 2 


Z ^5 


4 29 


7 27 


2 3 


4 31 


4 35 


7 21 


2 4 


7 


s 


4 23 


7 34 


2 23 


«34 


4 29 


7 28 


2 25 


5 19 


4 35 


7 22 


2 27 


8 


B 


4 23 


7 35 


2 49 


9 23 


4 29 


7 29 


2 52 


6 9 


4 35 


7 23 


2 56 


9 


M 


4 22 


7 35 


rises. 


10 12 


4 28 


7 29 


rises. 


6 58 


4 34 


7 23 


rises. 


10 


T 


4 22 


7 36 


7 46 


n 3 


428 


y 3<t> 


7 40 


7 46 


4 34 


7 24 


7 34 


II 


W 


4 22 


7 3(> 


»57 


II 52 


4 28 


7 30 


851 


835 


4 34 


7 24 


844 


12 


1' 


4 22 


7 37 


9 54 


ev.44 


428 


7 31 


948 


9 30 


4 34 


7 25 


9 41 


13 


F 


4 22 


7 37 


10 43 


I 37 


428 


7 31 


10 37 


10 22 


4 34 


725 


10 31 


14 


S 


4 22 


^3» 


II 21 


2 31 


428 


7 32 


II 16 


II 14 


4 34 


726 


II 12 


15 


B 


4 22 


7 3« 


II 52 


3 25 


428 


7 32 


II 49 


ev. 10 


4 34 


7 26 


II 46 


16 


M 


4 22 


7 3« 


mom. 


4 19 


428 


7 32 


morn. 


I 6 


4 34 


7 26 


morn. 


17 


T 


4 22 


7 39 


20 


1 '5 
6 II 


428 


7 33 


18 


2 I 


4 34 


7 27 


i6 


18 


W 


4 22 


7 39 


043 


428 


7 33 


42 


2 57 


4 34 7 27 


42 


19 


T 


4 22 


7 39 


« 7 


I ^l 


428 


7 33 


I 8 


356 


4 34| 


7 27 


I -9 


20 


h' 


4 22 


7 39 


I 31 


8 8 


428 


7 33 


X 33 


452 


4 34 


7 27 


I 36 


21 


S 


4 23 


7 39 


I 58 


9 2 


4 29 


7 34 


2 2 


5 47 


4 35 


7 28 


2 6 


22 


B 


4 23 


7 39 


2 30 


9 54 


4 29 


7 34 


2 35 


6 40 


4 35 7 28 


2 40 


23 


M 


4 23 


7 40 


3 9 


10 46 


4 29 


7 34 


3 15 


7 30 


4 35 7 28 


3 21 


24 


T 


423 


7 40 


sets. 


" 31 


4 29 


7 34 


sets. 


8 13 


4 35 7 28 


sets. 


^5 


W 


4 23 


7 40 


8 52 


morn. 


4 297 34 


845 


9 4 


4 35 7 29 


838 


26 


T 


4 23 


7 40 


9 33 


18 


4 29 


7 35 


9 27 


948 


4 357 29 


9 21 


27 


JH' 


4 24 


7 40 


10 9 


I 3 


4 30 


7 35 


10 4 10 30 


4 367 29 


9 59 


28 


S 


4 24 


7 40 10 39 


I 46 


4 30 7 35 


10 35 II II 


4 3617 29 


10 31 


29 


B 


4 24 


7 40 IX 4 


2 28 


4 307 35 


II I II 52 


4 36:7 29 


10 58 


30 M 1 


4 25 7 40I11 26I 3 7 


4 3117 35 " 24'morn.ll 


4 37 7 29 II 23 



Fowler, E. P. P. Sale of Jerseys, &c., at Baltimore. Nov. 30, 187 1. 

Fowler, P. H. Sale of Jerseys, &c, at Philadelphia, Nov. 16, 1871 ; at Baltimore, 

Jan. 25, 187a. 
Gage & Simpson, Riverside. 111. Sale of Horses. July 11, 187a. 
Hall« Estate of G. C, Brattleboro, Vt Sale of Horses. July 18,1.87a. 
HaskelL Llewellyn S., Oranee, N. J. Obituary. June 13, 1872. 
Hope, George, Fentcm Bams, Scotland. Eviction for Political Reasons* April 18 and 

May 2, 1872. 
Housman, Rooert F., Lancaster, England. Obituary. Sept. 5, 187a. 




7th MONTH. 



JULY, 1873. 



31 DAYS. 



MOON*S PHASES. 


Boston. 


Nbw-York. 


Washington 


SVN OR MSKID. 




D. 


H. M. 


H. M. 


H. M. 


D. 


H. M. S. 


First- Quarter* 


2 


6 26 ev. 


6 14 ev. 


6 2 ev. 


1 


12 3 35 


Full Moon, . . . 


10 


I 50 ma 


I 38 mo. 


7 26 mo. 


9 


12 4 56 


Third Quarter 


16 


4 14 ev. 


4 2 ev. 


3 50 ev. 


17 


12 551 


New Moon, . . . 


24 


5 50 mo. 


5 38 ma 


5 26 mo. 


25 


12 6 13 



f 









I 

2 

3 

4 

I 

7 
8 

9 

o 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
26 

27 
28 

29 

30 

31 



T 
W 
T 
F 

S 



M 

T 
W 
T 
F 

S 

s 

M 

T 
W 
T 
F 

S 

S 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 



M 

T 
W 

T 



CALENDAR 

For Boston^ New-Endand, 
New-York State, Midii- 
gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Oregon. 



SUN SUN 
RISBS SETS. 



H 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



M H 

26 

27 

27 
28 

29 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
33 
34 

35 
36 

37 

H 
38 

39 
40 

41 
42 

43 
44 

46 

47 
48 

49 
50 
51 



M 

40 
40 
40 

39 
39 
39 

38 
38 
37 
37 
36 
36 

35 
34 
34 
33 
32 
32 

31 

30 

29 
28 

26 

25 
24 

23 
22 
21 



MOON 
SBTS. 



H M 

II 46 

morn, 
o 6 
o 
o 
I 
I 
2 



27 
48 

14 
48 
30 
rises. 

834 



18 
52 



9 
9 
10 22 

10 47 

11 II 

" 36 
morn. 

o 2 

o 

I 

I 

2 

3 
sets. 

8 40 



49 
36 
33 



9 

9 

9 
10 



6 

30 

50 

9 



10 29 
10 SO 



H. W. 

bost'n 



M 

48 
31 
15 

58 

8 $0 

9 49 
10 47 

U 40 

ev.35 

I 28 



H 

3 

4 

5 
6 

6 

7 



2 

3 
3 
4 

t 

7 



17 
4 
53 
44 
41 
39 
40 

8 40 

9 36 

10 28 

11 17 
u 58 
morn. 

038 

I 17 

1 54 

2 29 

3 6 
3 45 



CALENDAR 

For New-York City, Phila- 
delphia, Connecticut, N. 
Jersey, Penn., Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois. 



SUN 


SUN 


RISKS 


SBTS. 


HM 


H M 


4 31 


7 34 


4 32 


7 34 


4 33 


7 34 


4 33 


7 33 


4 34 


7 33 


4 35 


7 33 


4 35 


7 33 


4 36 


7 32 


4 37 


7 32 


^37 


7 32 


438 


7 31 


4 39 


731 


4 40 


7 30 


4 40 


7 30 


4 41 


7 29 


442 


7 29 


4 43 


728 


4 44 


728 


4 45 


7 27 


4 45 


7 26 


446 


7 26 


4 47 


7 25 


448 


7 24 


449 


7 23 


450 


7 22 


451 


7 21 


452 


7 20 


452 


7 19 


4 53 


7 ^5 


4 54 


7 18 


4 55 


7 17 



MOON 
SBTS. 



H M 
II 46 

mom. 
o 7 



o 
o 
I 
I 
2 



28 

f^ 

S3 
36 

rises. 

8 28 

9 13 

9 49 
10 20 

10 46 

11 II 

u 38 
mom. 

o 5 

37 

1 13 

1 55 

2 42 

3 39 

sets. 

835 

9 28 

9 49 
10 9 

10 30 
I£.53j 



H. W. 

N. Y. 



H M 

034 

1 18 

2 I 



2 

3 



51 
43 



5 
6 

I 



4 37 

35 

35 

31 

23 
9 20 

10 12 

10 59 

11 49 
ev. 39 

I 
2 

3 

4 

I 



3i 
27 
24 

25 
26 

22 

7 13 
7 59 
843 
9 24 
10 3 

10 35 

11 13 

II 51 

mom. 

o 31 



CALENDAR 

For Washing|[t<m, 
Maryl'd, Virginia, 
Kent'ky, Mus^ri, 
and California. 



SUN 


1 SUN 


RISBS ' SBTS. 


H M 


H M 


4 37 


7 29 


^37 


7 29 


438 


7 29 


438 


7 28 


4 39 


7 28 


4 40 


7 28 


440 


7 28 


441 


7 27 


442 


7 27 


442 


7 27 


4 43 


7 26 


4 44 


7 26 


4 45 


7 25 


4 45 


7 25 


4 46 


7 24 


4 47 


7 24 


448 


7 23 


4 49 


7 23 


4 50 


7 22 


450 


7 21 


4 SI 


7 21 


4 52 


7 20 


4 53 


7 19 


4 53 


7 18 


4 54 


7 17 


4 55 


7 17 


456 


7 16 


456 


7 15 


4 57 


7 14 


458 


7 14 


4 59 


7 13 



MOON 
SBTS. 

H M 

" 45 
mom. 

o 7 

o 

o 

I 

I 

2 



30 

54 
22 

58 
42 
rises. 

8 22 

9 8 

9 45 

10 17 

10 46 

11 12 
II 40 
mom. 

o 8 

42 

1 19 

2 I 

2 49 

3 46 
sets. 

831 
9 o 

9 

9 
10 9 

10 32 
IP 55 



Hi^es& Richardson, Lexington, Ky. Sale of Short-Horns. July 11, 187a. 
lies, Edward, Springfield, III. Sale of Short-Horns. Nov. 23, 1871. 
Illinois. Agricultural Returns of Census of 187x3. July 18, 187a. 
Improved Stock, Movements in for 1871. April 4, 1873. 

Japanese Purchases of Stock, &c, in the United States. Jan. 18 and March 14, 187a. 
[ones, Cyrus, Towanda, IlL Sale of Short-HcMns. Aug. 8, 187a. 

^ W. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Sale of Short-Horns, Ayrshires, &c. June 27 and 

Fuly 4, 187a. 





^c^> 

] 8th MONTH. 

¥ 



AUGUST, 1873. 



MOON'S PHASES. 


Boston. 


Nnv-Vomc 


WAEHtNGl'H 


Sun 


ONUniD. 




p 


H.M 




a M 


f, 


K. M S. 


First Quarter, 






mz; 






la 6 2 


Full Moon, . . . 












Third Quartei 


14 




II 45 ev. 








New Moon, . . . 














FirstQoarteji, 


..3°_ 




10 sa ev. 


10 40 ev. 




iz 1 



m., EUeralLc. Rhintbeck, N. Y. Obitii 



.. _j[tuaiy. Jin. ij IndFib. 
... Obihuiy. Mllth 14, 1873. 

Lyman, Tcweph B., New-Vorli. OhUuary. Feb. R, iflra. 
MillM, Wm., Jr., Atha, Can/ Sale of SSon-Horni. F*b. 1, l8jj. 
. I NopoliUDSxiDelinpiicudbyA. B, Allen&Ca, N»-Y«k. Miyg, 
'If New-Vnrli— Agncullun] Returna of Ceniin of 1S70. June i], 1871. 
} Ncii>-Yi>rk sou Fail al Elmiia. Oct j and lo, iKji. 



9th MONTH. 



SEPTEMBER, 1873. 



30 DAYS. 



MOON»S PHASES. 


Boston. 


New-York. 


Washingt*! 


« Sun ON Mbkid. 




D. 


H. M. 


H. M. 


H. M. 


D. 


H. M. S. 


Full Moon, . . . 


6 


4 25 ev. 


4 13 ev- 


4 I ev. 


I 


" 59 44 


Third Quarter 


>3 


10 57 mo. 


10 45 mo. 


10 33 mo 


• 9 


" 57 6 


New Moon, . . . 


21 


I 7ev. 


55 ev. 


45 ev. 
9 48 mo 


17 


II 54 16 


First Quarter, 


29 


10 12 ma 


10 mo. 


iJl 


II 51 30 


i 


• 


CALENDAR 


CALENOAfI 


CALENDAR 




1 


For Boston, New>Endand, 
Kew^Yoric State, Michi- 


For New^York Otyj Plula- 


For Waahins;ton, 




ft. 


ddphia, Connecticut, N. 


Maryrd,Vireinia, 


^ 


gan, Wisconain, Iowa» 


Jersey, Penn., Ohioi In- 


Kent'kv, Mtss'ri, 
and Caiifomia. 




Si 




> 


and Oregon. 


s 


diana and Illinois. 


1 


SUN 


SUN 


MOON 


H. w. 


UN 


SUN 


MOON 


H. w. 


sun 


SUN 


MOON 


M 




KISBS 

H M 


SBTS 
H M 


SBTS. 


■ost'n 


RISBS 

H M 


SBTS. 

H M 


SBTS. 


N. Y. 


RISBS 
H M 


SBTS. 
H M 


SBTS. 




H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


I 


M 


5 24 


635 


II 48 


5 47 


5 H 


633 


" 54 


2 33 


5 29 


631 


mom. 


2 


T 


5 26 


633 


morn. 


6 59 


528 


6 31 


morn. 


3 44 


5 30 


^ *2 


I 


3 


W 


5 27 


6 32 


52 


8 II 


5 29 


6 30 


58 


4 55 


5 31 


6 28 


I 5 


4 


T 


5 28 


6 30 


2 10 


9 18 


5 30 


6 28 


2 15 


6 4 


5 32 


6 26 


2 21 




F 


5 29 


6 28 


.3 31 


10 19 


5 31 


6 26 


.3 35 


7 5 


5 33 


6 24 


3 40 


6 


S 


5 30 


6 26 


nses. 


II II 


5 32 


6 24 


nses. 


7 53 


5 34 


6 23 


nses. 


7 


B 


5 31 


625 


7 14 


II 57 


5 33 


6 23 


7 14 


8 41 


5 35 


6 21 


7 13 


8 


M 


5 32 


6 23 


7 40 


ev. 42 


5 34 


6 21 


7 40 


9 28 


5 35 


6 20 


7 41 


9 


T 


5 33 


6 21 


8 5 


I 26 


S 35 


6 19 


8 8 


10 II 


5 36 


6 18 


8 10 


10 


W 


5 35 


6 19 


83.3 


2 II 


5 36 


6 17 


837 


10 53 


5 37 


6 16 


8 40 


II 


T 


5 36 


6 17 


9 5 


258 


5 37 


6 16 


9 10 


II 42 


538 


615 


9 16 


12 


F 


5 37 


6 15 


9 45 


3 49 


538 


6 14 


9 $1 


ev.35 


5 39 


5 '3 


9 57 


13 


S 


538 


6 14 


10 29 


448 


5 39 


613 


1035 


^ 35 


5 40 


6 12 


10 42 


14 


B 


5 39 


6 12 


II 20 


§ 52 


5 40 


6 II 


II 27 


238 


541 


6 10 


" 34 


15 


M 


s 40 


6 10 


mom. 


658 


5 41 


6 9 


morn. 


3 43 


5 41 


6 9 


mom. 


16 


T 


5 41 


6 8 


19 


Z58 


5 42 


t 7 


26 


4 43 


5 42 


6 7 


32 


17 


W 


5 42 


6 6 


I 21 


855 


5 43 


^ 5 


I 26 


5 39 


5 43 


! 5 


I 32 


18 


T 


5 43 


6 5 


2 22 


9 42 


5 44 


^ ^ 


2 27 


6 28 


5 44 


6 4 


2 31 


19 


F 


5 44 


6 3 


3 25 


10 25 


5 4* 


6 2 


3 28 


7 10 


5 44 


6 2 


3 32 


20 


S 


5 45 


6 I 


4 25 


II 3 


545 


6 


4 28 


746 


5 45 


6 


4 30 


21 


B 


546 


6 


sets. 


II 36 


546 


5 59 


sets. 


8 18 


546 


5 59 


sets. 


22 


M 


■•> ^Z 


558 


6 40 


morn. 


5 ^Z 


5 57 


6 41 


8 54 


5 47 


5 57 


6 41 


23 


T 


548 


556 


6 59 


9 


548 


556 


7 I 


9 29 


548 


556 


7 3 


24 


W 


5 50 


5 55 


7 21 


43 


5 49 


5 54 


7 24 


10 5 


5 49 


5 54 


7 27 


25 


T 


5 51 


5 53 


Z^5 


' '2 


5 50 


5 53 


7 49 


10 40 


5 50 


5 53 


Z 53 


26 


F 


5 52 


5 51 


S'5 


I 58 


5 51 


5 51 


8 20 


II 22 


5 51 


5 SI 


825 


|g 


8 


5 53 


5 49 


852 


2 40 


5 52 


5 49 


858 


mom. 


5 52 


5 49 


9 4 


B 


5 54 


5 47 


9 37 


328 


5 53 


5 48 


944 


14 


5 53 


548 


9 51 


a9 


M 


5 55 


5 46 


10 36 


425 


5 54 


546 


1043 


I 12 


5 54 


5 46 


10 50 


3» 


T 


556 


5 4411 46I 5 32I 


5 5S'5 45I" 52I 2 i8|i 


5 55 5 45'" 59 



4 



Oregon Purchases of Improved Stock. Oct tS, 1871. 
Patrtett's Sale of Booth Short*Homfl, Beeston, EngUmd. April 15, iS/a. 
Percheron Hones InqxNrted by J. J. Parker, West Chester, Pa. August ix, 1873. 
Pettibone, J. S., Manchester, Vt Obituary. June 6, 1873. 
Pleasants, T. S., Petersbutg, Va. Obituary. Jan. 4, 18^. 
Pond, Chas. M., Hartford, Ct Sale of Ayrshires. July ii,*x87a. 
Poilc Packing Seasons for Two Years Past May o, 1873. 

Poultry Exhibitions at Wilmington and BuffiUo, Feb. i ; at Detroit, Feb. 8 ; at Albany, 
Feb. Z5 ; at Boston, March 14, 1873. 



'4 



-^3@ ^ 



lOth MONTH. 



OCTOBER, 1873. 



31 DAYS, f 



MOON'S PHASES. 


Boston. 


New-York. 


Washingt** 


r Sun on Mbrio. 




D. 


H. BA. 


n. M. 




H. M. 


D. 


n* M* S* 


Full Moon, . . . 


6 


47 mo. 


35 mo. 


23 mo 


I 


II 49 32 


Third Quarter 


13 


I 41 ma 


I 29 mou 


I 17 mo 


. 9 


II 47 11 


New Moon, . . . 


21 


611 mo. 


5 59 mo. 


5 47 mo 


. 17 


II 45 20 


First Quarter, 


28 


7 26 ev. 


7 14 ev. 


7 2 ev. 


25 


II 44 8 


7 


• 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 




i 


For Boston, New-Enjdand, 
New-York Sute, Mkhi- 


For New-York Oty, Phila- 


For Washing;ton, 
Maryl'd, Virginia, 




^ 


delphia, Connecticut, N. 


(b 


gaq, Wiaconmn, Iowa, 


Jersey, Penn., Ohio, In- 


Kent'ky, Mias^ri, 
and California. 








and Oregon. 




diana and Illinois. 


i 


SUN 1 SUN 


MOON 


H. W. 


sun 


SUN 


MOON 


H. w. 


sun 


SUN 


MOOM 






RISES ISBTS. 


SBTS. 


bost'n 


RISBS 
H M 


SETS. 

H M 


SBTS. 


N. Y. 


rises 
H M 


SETS. 

H M 


SETS. 




H M 


H M 


1 
H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


I 


w 


5 57 


5 42 


mora 


6 43 


556 


5 43 


morn. 


3 29 


556 


5 43 


morn. 


2 


r 


SS>^ 


5 40 


I 3 


7 55 


5 57 


5 41 


I 8 


4 42 


5 57 


541 


I 14 


3 


F 


5 59 


5 39 


2 22 


9 


5 5» 


5 40 


2 26 


5 45 


5 58 


5 40 


2 30 


4 


s 


6 I 


5 37 


3 42 


9 5<> 


6 


5 3» 


3 45 


6 42 


5 59 


538 


.3 47 


5 


a 


6 2 


536 


rises. 


1047 


6 I 


5 37 


rises. 


7 31 


6 


5 37 


nses. 


6 


M 


6 3 


5 34 


6 2 


II 30 


6 2 


5 35 


! 3 


8 II 


6 I 


5 35 


6 5 


7 


T 


6 4 


5 32 


6 30 


ev. 13 


t 3 


5 33 


633 


859 


6 2 


5 34 


636 


8 


W 


U 


5 31 


7 I 


I 


6 4 


5 32 


7 5 


9 45 


^ 3 


5 32 


7 10 


9 


T 


5 29 


7 3» 


146 


^ 5 


5 30 


7 44 


10 30 


6 4 


5 31 


7 49 
833 


10 


F 


6 8 


5 27 


8 19 


2 36 


6 6 


528 


8 26 


II 18 


6 5 


5 29 


II 


S 


6 9 


5 26 
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LAYING OUT HOME GROUNDS. 



THERE ARE MANV FARMERS who desire to have their grountk 
about the dwelling Itiid out with aome taste, but who cannot afford to 
keep up gravel waliu, or to mow (heir lawni once a week. They would 
like a simple plan admittiiig the planting of shade trees, and the graiing 
(rfthc grass by sheepot otheranimals, inlieuofmowing. Fig. lisintended 
to represent such a pl^M> the cntr^ce road having suffldent ou^c ti 
lemove all stiShess, and yet not so much as to give it a pretentious appeal 
ance. The common fann toad lies on the left of these omainenul o 
shaded grounds, and both enter the yard devoted to the fum buildings 
at the rear. 

A more finished plan is shown by fig. 3, where the carriage-way has () 
IC^: -«3© 
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re curve, passes by the front entrance, and before entering the reir 
groands, has a place for the turn of carriages. The lawn may be kept 




Fit, i.Sim/Jt Flam 0/ fa 
mow«d, or be grazed short, as the owner. may {wefer. If mowed, a 
considerable portion of the small shrubbery may be planted riear the dwel- 
lii^, as. shown in the plan ; but if grazed, none but *ery targe shrubs or 
small trees should be admitted. In planting the trees the owner will, of 
course, vary the places of the groups or belts, so as to have the most 
pleasing distant views open, and exclude any object of an undesirable 

r unsightly charactet'. The larTh road Aay lie at either tide of these 
grounds, and is not shown in the engraving. 

When the extent of ground devoted to ornamental planting is more 
limited, and means and time are at command to give it a handsotoe finlsl, 
it may be laid out a* represented in fig. 3. A neatly made carriage waj 
passes to the front entrance, and to the yard in the rear, and also turns in 
front for retam. The circular beds on the left are for bedding plants, such 

IS verbenas, pelargoniums, salvias, &c, or they may be occupied with tulipa 
and other bulbs, or with annuals or perennials. In the direction of the . 
barnyard, fruit trees may be planted, which should be of such symmetrical 
bnds as the more regular-growing varieties of the cherry and pear, 
which will flourish better than most other &uit trees when growing ii 



For a small village lot which is too n 

;*- 



o admit any breadth of 
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small place in the country, maybe laid out asinfig. 5,wheretbecarnagci'i>ad 
enters on the left, and the foot walk on 
the right. A group of circular flower beds 
fronts the bay window at the side, and a few 



Fig; i.~Larn fiHiei Lit. Fig. & M 

ground constantly clean and mellow, belore the weeds can get theii puny ( 
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beads above ground. When long neglected, and after the weeds have 
grown half a fbol, it then becomes neceesary lo use the plow again ; and it 
is in consequence of this neglected management that horse cultivation is 
obfected to. as making rough and impertecl work. Those portions of soil 
which lie in the rows, and which Ibe harrow cannot reach, must, of course, 
be worked over with the common or proi^ed hoe. When onions, beets, 
Sk^ are sown in ro«PS a loot or a tool and a half apart, a very n: 

tivator, or what is better, 

one with a tooth taken ot 






take tt 




spaces at a ti 
is a great saver of labor. 
The man who does this 
horse cultivation n 
know how to do it neatly 
and carefully, and not T 

When all the heavy 
P«- 7 work is done by hand- Fift I 

spading the garden may be laid out as in fig. 7, a dial or pillai lor a flower- 
pot occupyii^ the centre, from which alleys pass off in four directions to 
the alley which goes around the whole — currant bushes, giapes, &c, linii^ 
the fence or walL A more ornamental form is shown in fig. S, where a 
greater number of alleys radiate from the centre, which may be a handsome 
flower bed, with a few curved flower beds adjoining, the rest being fruits 
and vegetables. Where the garden is large enough, an additional alley may 
pass dirough the central parts lengthwise with the garden. 






Flower Beds. — These sometimes have a rough and crude appearance. 

t because they are not laid out and finished with care and predsion. For M 
general purposes we prefer the circle to all other forms of flower beds when Q 
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cat in grass. This is easily made of any desired dimensions, and by 
grouping the circles together, almost any required ornamental effect may be 
produced, (fig. 9.) In fig. 10 we have represented a symmetrical figure of 
seven circles, the larger in the centre, and arranged at equal distances from 
each other. This regular grouping is well adapted to any formal position 
in the grounds, near the dwelling, under a hay window, &c The effect 

may be modified by taking only three contiguous 
circles in a triangle, three in a row, four in a 
rhomboidal position, or any other arrangement 
Single circles may be scattered anywhere in the 





Fig. la Fig. ri. 

grounds, along the walk as may be desired, and can scarcely ever be out of 
place. After the plants and shrubs have .grown to some height, the outline 
of the bed may be marked again distinctly when it needs a new dressing, by 
the contrivance shown in fig. 11, where a is a central stake, b the arm of any 
required length, and c the rod for scratching. This may be used on all beds of 
equal size, and may be adapted to any other by boring holes in the arm. 

A good effect is produced in front of a window or veranda by the series 
of ; elliptical beds shown in fig. 12. These 
may be longer and narrower, so as to present an 

appearance like ra- 
diating beds. The 
elliptical form is 
more difficult to 
draw than the cir- 
cle, but the opera- 
tion may be per- 
formed as shown in 

fig. 13 — ^two stakes being driven at a a; throwing over these stakes the 
looped cord ^, which connects the three points a a Cy and a marking stick, r, 

placed within it and moved around, scratches the ellipse 
as shown by the dotted lines. By lengthening or short- 
ening the cord loop, and changing the distance of the 
two stakes, figures of any size or elongation may be 
readily drawn. 

A four-sided bed of a more fanciful form may be 

made as shown in fig. 14, by first drawing the circle 

Fig. 14. represented by the dotted line, dividing it into four parts, 





Fig. i«. 



Fig. 13. 
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and completing the figure by describing halves of circles from centers tm 
Ibese lines where ihey crass the circle, for the outside, and on centre* 
half way between for the 
inside drele. A six-sided 
ligure may be similarly 
drawn by dividing the cir- 
cle into six parts Ma a a, | 
and again at the interme- 
diate points, fig. 1 5. The 
appearance of such a bed 
when planted is shown 
Fig. .!■ by fig. 16. Fig. ■«. 

The arabesque form, figs. 17 and iS, should be spaiingly introduced into 
any garden, as it not only requires a good eye in layii^ out, but in preserv- 
ii^ the outline in after years. The tbnn is given and the curves made by 
the mode figured and described on page Z93, volume 
IV, KUKAL Affairs, 
Nearly, if not quite W^S7ili)j[\ 
as ornamental an ef- >t°'l^)'T2? 
feet is ^ven by the 
grouping of circles 
as already described. 
Fig. ij. The arabesque forms Fig. iS. 

require at all limes the highest finish to the groiinda, for nothing can appear 
worse than an attempt at high ornament with failure from a want of neat 
and finished keeping. 
It was formerly the practin to fbnn edgings of box ptanta, but the stifT- 



nesa t^ appearance which these produce has led to their disuse. Besides, 
when beds are cut in tur^ but little edging is needed other than the 
neatly trinuned turf which stnrotmds them. As it is difficult, however, to 
keep the turf edge mathematically even, without some guide, it atuwers a 
good purpose to place a line of hard bumi brick on end just beneath 
/ ^ the surface of Ihe soil, as shown in fig. 19. Ifthestal is well underdrained, 
Q these will keep Iheir place a long time, and serve as an accurate guide for 
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the workman u he trims the curved border or the bed with his spade. 

These bricks are placed so as to 

incline slightly outward at the 

. top ; but another, and in some 

respects a better mode is to give 

the inclination shown in tig. 20, 

so that the end of the bricks 

shall form an Inclined, smooth 

Fig, to.— SriiA Btrdir incliiiiiif imnarir. circular sur&ce, and make Ihe 

bed slighllj lower than the grass. The brick, pointii^ inward, may be 

thus made to fit closely tt^ether when they are seen above ground. 



CONSTRUCTION OF PIGGERIES. 



A PIG IS INHERENTLY a dean animal, if -be only has a fair 
chance. No other domestic atiicnal will take as much pains to keep 
his steeping apartment clear of all extraneous matter, and none thrives bet- 
;r when removed from the presence of filth. The £umer who keeps his 
wine in clean apartments, with pure air, receives a much larger return 
from the food given them, than he who compels them to plunge into com- 
less quartets of mud and manure. The lirst and indispensable requisite 
Ibr all Piggeries then mut be ^duties for keeping them constantly clean. 
To attain this requi^te they must be conslruded 50 that — 
t. They may be easily cleaned as often as once a day. 
z. The eating and sleeping apartments mu.'it be separate. 

3. The floor, if earth, must be perfectly drained and dry ; and if plank, 
; should have a descent for drainage. 

4. The apartments, if boarded or walled up, shoukl have free ventilation. 

If these particulars were always attended to, we should hear less of dis- 
eased pigs and unwholesome pork ; and farmers would make fewer com- 
plaints of pecuniary loss by poik making. 

Simple and Cheap Piggery. 

Oieofthe cheapest and simplest piggeries b shown in tig. zi. Itisplaced, 
at the rear, against 
the fence which forms 
the boundary of the 
pig-yard. This fence 
forms the lower side, 
and should be board- 
; ed up tight The 
figure will not 
tif, ii-^SiiH^ and Cluaf Piggirf. quire much exph 
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tion. Posts are set for the corners, and if the house is large, intermediate 
posts may be set for stiffening the sides and roo£ These posts should be 
of some durable wood, as locust, cedar, cihestnut. &c. The rear side will 
be about 4 or 5 feet high ; the front 8 or 10 feet, and the longer posts 
should therefore be about 12 feet long before being set In the view, fig. 
21, the sides are represented as boarded up 3 or 4 feet high all around, and 
with a good battened board roofl If the pigs are kept into cold weather, 
it would be better to board up the sides wholly, allowing board slides on 
opposite sides for light and ventilation. The feed, which is passed in over 
the front boarding, as in fig. 21, would in that case, be given through a 
swinging door, which could be pushed in and pinned or latched there till 
the trough is filled, and then drawn back for the animals to eat The door 
shown in the cut is for the attendant to enter the pen for cleaning, but is 
not necessary in the cheapest and simplest structure, if he can step over. 
The cleanings may be thrown out through an opening closed with a swing 
door, shown in fig. 21, or the door may be higher for the admission of a 
wheelbarrow. ^ 

We ought, perhaps, to repeat here, that this building should be placed 
on hjgh, dry ground, sloping, if possible, in every direction, so that the 
earth bottom can never be worjied into mud. 

Fig. 22 shows the plan of the piggery divided into two separate apart- 

ments, the front for feeding, and the rear one 
for sleeping. The partition between them 
may be 3 feet high, or formed by a single 
plank set on edge. Af the dotted lines there 
will be an opening, or if a single plank is 
used, that portion at the place of the dotted 
lines ihay be cut down so as to be only a few 
inches high. If the sleeping apartment is 
well provided with dry straw for bedding, 
the pigs will keep it clean, and not allow 



■OOOi-l u 

SLEEPlK'O room; 



FEEOme BOOM. 
TKOUQH a 



Wig. a*.— /»&«. feed or manure to enter it, even if this di- 

' vision board is not over six inches high. A smkll door or slide at the back 
; allows them to pass into the yard* in the rear whenever they are to be tum- 
: 6d out into fresh air. It may be kept open or dosed, according to cir- 
I cumstancea. 

j The dimensions of this piggery may be varied to almost any extent The 
I one. which we represent is supposed to be about 12 feet square, and will 
acconunodate five or six animals, varying with their size. The man who 
keeps but one or two need not make it so large. If desired, it may be made 
shorter aloi^ the fence, and longer towards the front, so as to make the 
apartments more nearly square, but this is not essentiaL 

The Same Extended. 

If more space is required for a larger number of animals, the building 
may be extended indefinitely along the line of the fence, as shown on a 
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smaller scale by fig. 23, the cleaninga being thrown oat through openings 
■ closed with swing boards 



A stone wall in place of a 
boacd fence, will make a 
warmer and more substantial 
FLg. ii.—Srrki tflhiH Putt. building, but it will be neces- 

laiy to make openings through it for the ingress and egress of the animals 
n connection with the tear yard. This will not be necessary if the yard is 
n front, but it will be often inconvenient to have the yard and entrance on 
he same side. 

Stone Wall Piggeries. 
Another fbnn of pineries, placed along a fence or stone wall, is shown 



by ^. 24, and is 
thi Pig, It differs mainly from 
the plan last described, in chang- 
ing the position of the two apart- 
ments, and placing an alley be- 
tween the two separate pens, 
1 which the feed is given. 
As with other plans, the shape 
size of the apartments may 
indefinitely, but usually 10 o 
:nt. If openings are made ii 



c variations, to a plan given in Han 



liiL 



titM'JiiM 

Fig. ii—SirUi i/lluH. 
ments, the animals may go in and out, and the cleanii^ be dischal^d 
through these openings. Otherwise openii^ may be made in front, laigc 
entx^b to admit a wheelbarrow, and the contents wheeled away to the 
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lanure heap. Fig. 15 represents a series of these pens eitend- 
s desired along the wall or fence, and fig. z6 shows the 
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r the al1«}>s should be dosed ouUide with 



Fig; t^.—tm^rmtd Cimittvcliait sfOt » 



Makagbhekt of Pigs. 
Harris, in his treatise on the pig, aays : " If well'bred and properly 
treabd, the pigs will go to their own pens as readily as cows and horses 
go to their own stalls. This may be doubled by those who ill-lreal their 
pigs — or, in other words, by those who treat their pigs in the common way. 
But it is nevertheless a fact thai there is no more docile and tractable animal 
XI the farm than a well-bred pig. There is a good deal of human oat 
about him. He can be led where he will not be driven. A cross-grained 
1 will soon spoil a lot of well-bted piga. • • • Let no such man 
; charge of any domestic animals. He is » bom hewer of wood and 
»er of waler. At their regular feeding time we can take twenty 01 
thirty of our own pigs and separate them into their respective pens in a lew 
utes. They inherit a quiet disposition, and we would dismiss on the 
rpot any hired man who should kick one of them, or strike him with a stick, 
and we catmot bear to hear an angry word spoken near Our pens.** 

The Manure. 

This should be daily taken care of, not only on account of its value ti 

apply to land, but to keep everything in order and cleanliness. There an 

two modes of management. One is to wlieel the dtanings from the feed 

ing apartment every day, or twice a day, to the manure or compost heap at 

a distance ; and the other is to throw the cleanings out through the swing 

board openings, and make a compost heap within the shovel's swing, on 

the spot For wheeling out the manure from the pens, there should be 

doors laige enough for admitting the wheelbanow, (as in fig. 26, where the 

doors may be higher,) or it may be wheeled away after being thrown out 

through the smaller openings. If the compost is made on the spot, or near 

the piggery, there should be a good supply kept under a shed, or other- 

ft wise, of muck, turf, loam, chaff, sawdust, &c., for this purpose. If a layer L 

J of some of these absorbents, and a layer of the manure, are spread evenlv [ 
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More Finished Pioceries. 



tiew and plan of a small JMggery, intended 
!i who keeps only a lew oniiiuls, chiefly for 



Use 



tt consumption, six or eight being about as many a» may be comfort- 



ably accommcxlaled. Fig. 23 represents the external appearance of the 
building, which was erected by the writer with two leajiing objecta in view, 
namely, comfortable quarters for the swine, and little coEt of material and 
work. 'It was made of rough board siding, nailed on a single but stout 
frame, with plank floor and battened board roofi the whole, when com- 
pleted, being thoroughly coated with crude petroleum, applied with a com- 
n whitewash brush, to promote cleanliness and prevent decay of the 
wood. The building is iS feet lotig, la feet wide, 4 feet high at the eaves, 
and to or 11 feet at the peak — and the whole cost, including lumber, nails, 
petroleum and work, was only f6o. The appearance of the building might 
have been improved, at a considerable additional cost, by giving it a dif- 
ferent form ; but it will be seen that no space is wasted, the apartments 
for the pigs being under the low part of the roo^ and the portion for 
e of the attendant under the higher part This arrangement 
admits of a steep slope to the roo( so 
' that all the water from rains is readily 
11**^? i 1 1 carried ol^ without leakage. 

The floor consists of two parts. The 
nearer part, comprising the entry and 
the sleeping apartments, is leveL The 
other portion, forming the eating rooms, 
has a slope of 4 or 5 indies in 6 feet, in 
the direction of the plank, keeping these- 
rooms well drained. Along the whole 
at the end of these sloping floor boards, is a board 
^Oi 
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about six inches wide, hung on hinges at the upper edge, so that it may be 
readily hooked up, leaving an opening through which the droppings may 
be easily scraped, shovelled or otherwise cleaned out, twice a day or oftener. 
This opening serves as a place for the admission of fresh air in warm 
weather, but may be closed when the air is cold. The surface of the 
ground should be lower at the rear side of the building, so as to allow 
plenty of space for the discharge of the manure, and also for the daily ap- 
plication of tur^ loam, straw, or other absorbent, to retain the richness of 
the manure, making a compost heap on the spot outside, and to prevent 
the foul odor from arising and entering the building, or from floating off 
towards the dwelling, where nothing of the kind is wanted. 

Over the entrance door, as will be seen m fig. zSf are ventilating doors, 
opened by sliding boards ; and on the opposite side are two others for the 
same purpose. These are kept open at all times, except in cold weather, 
so as to allow free passage of fresh air. 

The partition between the two eating apartments is {M'ovided with a door, 
and the two are readily separated or thrown together, as may be desired. 
Doors for entrance and egress may be placed at either or both sides of these 
rooms. The sleeping rooms are separated from these by a board set on 
edge on the floor, 5 or 6 inches high ; this keeps the bedding entirely sepa- 
rate from the eating rooms, and the pigs will never allow matters to become 
niixed, but always keep their beds perfectly clean. 

Tubs for scalding the meal are placed in the entry. These tubs are 
advantageously made by cutting in two parts, through the middle, large 
petroleum barrels, each barrel making two tubs, which, having been 
thoroughly soaked with oil, do not rot or emit a fermenting odor. One 
heaped pail of Indian meal, with four pails of boiling water poured on it and 
covered, will form an excellent mash or pudding for the swine in 12 to 18 
hours, and be worth twice as much for fattening as the corn before grind- 
ing into meaL It is very readily fed to the animals through an opening 
from the entry to the trough, protected from the snouts of the pigs till the 
troughs are properly filled and ready, by means of a swing door. 

Large Piggery. 

Fig. 30 represents the view of a large building,, comprising eighteen 
separate apartments for pigs, and suited to large establishments. It is so 
arranged that it may be diminished in size if desired, by taking off four 
pens at each end, leaving only ten ; or it may be increased to an indefinite 
extent by adding at the ends, without interfering at all with the general 
plan. 

The same principle is adopted in this piggery as in the one already de- 
scribed. That is, the feeding pens are placed on a sloping plank bottom, 
(fig. 31) so astobe readily cleaned, the contents being pushed or shoved 
led through the horizontal slits, on a level with the floor,) which extend it 
along each side. The food is given by the attendant, who passes into the (j 
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alleys C C C ibt this purpose. The troughs extend part way across the 
upperend of the (ceding rooms, with a partition boarded up above them ; 
but at the divisions between the feeding rooms F and the sJeeping apart- 
ments G, there is a board fixed on edge, only S or 6 inches high. This 
holds the dean straw or litter to its place, preventing it from becom- 
ii^ mixed with the 
manure. The ani- 
mals being natu- 
rallydeanly ifthey 
can only have a 
fat diance, will 
take panicnlar 
^ pains that no nu- 

among this litter, 
and in this respect 
are superior to 
nearly all other 
domestic animals. 



Fig. Ji.-/'&«B//*rM»K-DDD, tmlroKtOtfi! BB,ftui- '\. ^ 

art: A.anri and cixikmg roem : CCC,ftidiyitjauafti: which generally 
^I.^-^"f''%'*"'n:^'' '»""»^iGG(i,^fmf hive no scruples 
of the kind. 
The pigs may be made to enter through either of the three doors, accord- 
ing to the position of the building and its connection with the yard. Sliding 
doors are made for all the apartments through which they pass, and thei 
will be no difficulty in having CTtry one know his proper pew if they ai 
kindly fed and coaxed at Ihe start, instead of being beaten, aa too frequently 
happens to be the case. There may be sliding doors likewise between the 
apartments, so that the animals may pass from one to the other, ox fo\ 
Enlarging their rooms by throwing two or more together. 
The space A contains the cooking apparatus, boxes and tubs Ibr feed, 
«r^ and (he stairs to the loft above, which will hold a large supply of grain oi 
n meal. The windows at the sides are so placed that each of them may aSbrd f 
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light to two apartments, which will be necessary when cleaning, and they 
may be closed with board shutters at other times for the quiet and repose 
of the occupants. 

This plan has the advantage over many others in the uniform surface of 
the floor*^the central portion being level, and the side portions, which 
form the eating pens, having enough slope to iacilitate drainage and clean- 
ing. By a good supply of clean straw for bedding, and by insisting on the 
attendant giving all the eating rooms a thorough cleaning as often as twice 
a day, this building need have no bad odor within it And if the cleanings, 
when thrown out, are properly mixed with straw, loam, turf, &c, and drawn 
away frequently, there will be no bad air to circulate outside. 

The size of the apartments may vary with circumstances. If small, they 
must have but few occupants for each ; if larger, they may have more. We 
shall suppose that in this plan they are as follow : The feeding pens 5 feet 

Wide and 7 feet 
long ; the sleeping 
apartments 4 feet 
wide and 6 ft long. 
These dimensions 
are much less than 
many owners 
would make them, 
but there is an ad- 
vantage in having 
few animals to- 
gether. It is easy 
to make them 

Ffg. ii.'^Modi/icaiwn of PJan^ Jl£r-3t — ^% ^assagt between wider and fewer 
entrance doors ; A, cookinf r^wm ; F F, /eeding apartments^ \^ number. SO that 
xo in number; G G« sleePtng rooms, 10 m mwtber. ... 

m the same space 

there may be only half as many, each being 7 by 10 feet for feeding, and 6 
by 8 feet for sleeping apartments — making two of these large rooms at each 
comer of the building, two next to them, and the two smaller ones oppo- 
site the cooking room, fig. 32. The whole size of the building, allowing 
5 feet for the width of the long passage, would in either case be 50 feet, 
long and 31 feet wide. This size may be varied to an almost unliniited 
eactent, without any alteration of the general plan. 
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QumsY IN Swine. — A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
says the foHowing treatment is usually beneficial for this disease : 

In the first stages give a brisk purge (salts or oil) ; applva flannel wrung 
out of hot water, to the throat. Later it will be well to blister for 15 or 20 
minutes with a mixture of turpentine and mustard ; this must be washed 
off or it will make a bad sore. Give the following : Powdered chlorate 
potassa and powdered carbonate ammonia, equal weights — dose, teaspoon- 
ful three times a dav. 
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THE CULTURE OF NATIVE PLANTS. 



CULTIVATORS OF ORNAMENTAL PLANTS would add much 
to the beauty of their grounds by securing and planting more of the 
wild flowering perennials of the woods. Our gardens are too exclusively 
of an exotic character. An additional charm would be added to such col- 
lections by the recollections they would afford of forest rambles. Those 
who have any taste for botany would derive many pleasing assodatiohs 
of the "pleasure in the pathless woods," and the "rapture on the lonely 
shore," where beautiful solitary flowers and clusters of floral gems were 
discovered in their scientific explcnrations. There is still another reason for 
a more general adoption of native plants. Land owners of late years have 
learned the advantages of refreshing shade for our hot summers, and many 
of their gardens, where exotic flowers bloom only in copibus sunshine, are 
beginning to suffer ffom the extension of dense foliage. They do not wish 
to cut down favorite trees, and the only way they can^njoy both trees and 
small flowers is to plant those that bloom freely when hidden from the sun. 
Now all our native plants which grow in the woods will grow and bloom 
under the shade of trees in gardens. 

Some of the finest gems of the floral world may be still found in their 
native localities, and they are worth the effort to retain and preserve them, 
now that they are retreating with the disappearance of the forests. Plant 
them in shady places, and the walks, instead of being bare of vegetatioi^ 
will become really fascinating when the ground beneath the dark trees is 
"gemmed with blossoms." 

We propose to name and briefly describe a few of our many wild •ma< 
mental plants which have perennial roots and will continue to grow and 
bloom year after year, the chief care being to prevent their being crowded 
out by the encroachments of other plants, or of. grass and weeds* Soaat 
will ake care of themselves and hold their own ground, while others need 
a little protecting care. 

Nearly all these plants may be taken up any time after they have ilower- 
pd and ceased to grow. Some, like the Hepatica and PyroU, may be 
readily found by their evergreen leaves ; others, like the Phloxes and Lilies, 
are soon lost by the dying down of their stems, and the places where they 
stand should therefore be marked with sticks while the flowers render 
them conspicuous, so that they maty be easily found and dug up a few 
weeks afterwards. 

In addition to common garden beds and beds in the shade of trees, 

some of these plants are peculiarly adapted to artificial rockwork. Among 

these are our handsomest and most delicate ferns, (fig. 33) — ^trailing plants 

A like th&.Epigea repenSy and where there is moisture enough, the finest 

f^ growing green mosses. In order that this rockwork may look well, there 

(j should be enough mould between the blocks to allow the plants to root and 
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Fig. ]].— Ami Mini Jinrki. 
grow freely and partially cover the surface. We may add the three essen- 
tial requisites of artificial rockwork, namely : avoiding level ground, always 
select, in the first place, a hillside or an undulation, where the rocks may 
properly form a portion or the walls of a ravine ; secondly, use blocks or 
masses of stone weighing two or three Ions if possible, so as to give the 



^'V- H.—XKttttri and PlaKli. 
^le a massive and durable appearance j and thirdly, never leave the 
it bald, but always cover it with a crown of dense growth. A pile of 
DCS oil level ground appears puny and out of place. The finest natural 

, ^ kwork which we occasionally see, with masses weighing hundreds of/ ^ 

i) tons, the cievices lined with delicate flowers, and the summit crowned with () 
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huge old trees, with the twisted roots winding between the rocky masses, 
caiilV be imitnted artilicialty, but we should approach as near this picture 
as possible, (lig. 34.) When permanent streams of water of considerable 
size are at command, or even small, trickling rivulets, they can be made to 
form combinations with mossy rocks, crests of scattered flowers, and gnarled 
old tree roots, of surpassing beauty. 

The following are among some of our beat native bloomers. The engrav- 
ings represent them all reduced one-half the natural diameter : 

Hepatica triloba, {fig, 35,) some- 
times called liverwort, is one of the 
yery earliest flowers which appear in 
OUI woods, blooming almost as soon 
as the snow has -gone. The leaves 
remain evergreen through winter, and 
, new ones spring up alter the blossoms 
have gone. The flowers vary in 
shades from nearly white to pink, 
purple, and almost blue. This plant 
grows in thin woods, and is easily 
transplanted togardens, forming dense 
' and beautiful masses of bloom either 
in open beds, or under the partial 
shade of trees. By marking plants 
when in flower in the woods, all the 
Fifr ii-HtfaHca. different shades may be obtdned and 

intermixed in the garden. Dr. 
Gray, and other botanists, make 
two distinct species of the sharp 
and rounded leaves, but we have 
found them of all intermediate 
variaCiofis, showing that these 
are only varieties. 

Clayton: A Viroinica, ^.36, 
(known by the English name of 
"Sleeping Beauty,") is one of 
our earliest flowering plants, ap- 
pearing nearly as soon as the 
Hepatica, and bearing handsome. 
pink striped blossoms. It grows 
freely in open garden beds or in 
partial shade, although not as 
yet generally cultivated. 

Pulsatilla Nuttalliana, or Western PasqueFlower,(fig.37,)is found 
in Wisconsin and adjacent regions, and blooms very early in spring, the > i 
coming up first and the leaves afterwards. As it is perfectly hardy, ( 
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m gravelly knolls, there is oo reason why it maji not be tni 
o form handsome garden beds, aflbtding its Uomn with Hepatica, to wiiich 



Fig. ii—PiOimima Jfiit/a^&mt, 
it is allied, being idaced by some botanists in the same oripnal genns. 
Anemone. Its name Pasqut flower comes ftcan its flowering about the 
time of Eastei day. The flowers (sepals) are light purple, and spread 3 
inches in diameter, the engraved ligiue, like the others in this article, being 
only one-half the natural diameter. 

fplGKA KLPENS, fig. 3S, (known by the common name of Trailing At- 
bulus, and sometimes as Mayflower,) is one of the most delightliil gems of 
our native woods. It gene- 
. nUly blo<Hns veiy early in 
the spring ; has handsome, 
rose-colored, very fragrant 
flowen, and althoi^h the 
plant is strictly an e\ 
gceen shrub, yel its pros* 
tiaCe or trailing form gives 
it more of the character of 
limply a low perennial 
planL Although not abun- 
dant anywhere, it is found 
Kb. ifi.-Sfif r.f«- in „„y localities in sandy 

woods, rocky smis, or along the sides of shady ravines. It would form an 
admirable omameni at the base or in the crevices of partial rockwork, 
where [denty of soil could be placed ; and although somewhat difficult to 
transplant, it will succeed well if plenty of earth is taken with the roots, and 
the stems kept closely to the surface of the soil. 
A ErvtHRONiuu AhebicanUM, fig. 39, (called Doe's Tooth Violet and 
Q Yellow Adder's Tongue,) grows abundantly in many localities along the 
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borders of woods in thm copses, and bears small, elegant and giBCeful 
jcllow floweis, early in May, immediately following the eariicst spring sorts 
already described. It grows in tbick masses ajidblomns abundantly when re- 
moved Co garden beds, where 
but little care is required 
for its SQCcesshil growtk. 





Tit 3g.—Br7l*mmm A imtri t i mm . Cin<xJrmii{abrJr4 

Sancuinaria, (or Bloodroot,) % 40, bears clear white, handsome 
Sowers, quite early in spring ; the roots are thick, fleshy, prostrate, and 
full of red juice, whence tti name ; and when planted in garden beds they 
need little care for yean, and increase and send up a proFtision uf flowers 
every spring. 

Moss Pink, {Phlox ttibtiliUa,) lig. 41, although a native, is already well 
known in ornamental gardens. The ease with whioh it may be propagated 
by dividing the rooted plants and 
the little care reqnired, except 
keeping it dear of grass and 
weeds in the garden bed, as well 
ts showy appearanct when in 
dense bloom earljr in the season, 
render it a great laTorite. Its 
se or innk purple. It 
grows wild on dry, rocky Mils 
nd sandv banks from New- York 

, MIAiU. ""J &"!»' •■«*- '» •■-"^ ~'1^ «•«" «^1 
ward. PkJiae telatta, formerly supposed to be a distinct species, has 
also pink flowers, and a variety of this, P. nhraiii, bears pare white 
flowers, and all ti these, grouped together, make a showy and brilliant 
appearance. 

Phlox divarIcata, fig. 42, a fine late spring flower, presents 
a ous shades of pink and pale purple, and blooms finely in the shade of, 

gC^a^ 
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Fi(. ^—FUsx lUvaruala, I^g. <j. — Tri 

Tbtluum grandiflorum, fig. 43, (sometimes known by the awkmrd 
name of the Lutge White Wake- Robin,) has lat^e white floweis from three 
to four inches in diameter when spread out, and makes a handsome appear- 
ance under the shade of trees. The flowers remain long, and finally turn 
to a pale rose color. It growt in rich woods in many places in the north- 
ern Slates, often in great abundance. It is easily managed, and may be 
planted in masses or as scattered plants 

SiLENE Pbnhsvlvanica, fig. 44, One I>f 
several plantsknownby name of Wild I^nk, 
a one of the most showy of all our amaller 
native plants. It is found in many place* 
throughout the country, and although not 
much cultivatal, we have lound no difficulty 
in obtaining brilliant displays of its flowers 
in garden beds in the open ground. It 
grows from four to eight inches high, form- 
ing dense masses of purple rose-colored 
Uossoms. It, is often found in gravelly and 
rocky places, and would succeed well o 
Tig. 44.—SllnK PmtiiliKiiiica, rockvork where not much shaded. 
Thk Blub Gentian, (Gtatiana sapoiaria,) % 4s, called also the 
Bottle Gentian, Soapwort Gentian, and Closed Gentian, blooms in autumn, 
and has cotupicuous dark blue flowers, the petals of which always remain 
neariy closed. It grows in moist woods aud along rocky streams, and is 
well worthy of a place in the woody (lower garden on account of blooming > ., 
when most other flowers have disappeared. The Gentians generally are I 

©c^- ..;;— =^=>© 
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Fig. 4S. — G«Wmjm •^imtria. Kgi i/t.—LjfBilnnm faimatum. 

LvcoDiUH FALMATUM, (fig. 46,[ the ClimHng Fern, has a slender wiry 
Hem, twining dosely around small shrubs and other objects. It is not a 
Mmmon [dani, but is found in occasional localities from New'England to 
Florida, in shaded, moist places ; and its smooth, delicate Ibnn makes it a 
pleasing object in the wilder portion of the grounds. 

Some native i^ants require moist, mucky soils, atid might succeed well 
in a bed of pond mnd, or vegetable mould along the borders of water. 
Among some of the handsomest of this class arc Arethuia bvlbeia, Calo- 
pogoa ptUektltta, Orchis fimbriata, Cyfiriftdium speclabili and Pogenia 
ophio^otteida. The Fringed Orchis will grow well in a shaded border 
deeply filled in with muck, and when in bloom is a beautiful garden omam 

~n addition to the plants which have been named, the follnwing may be 
added: Lilium Pkiladclpkitumt (Wood Lily,) with large, bright orange 
flowers, possessing the quality of blooming freely in the dense shade a 
rs. LUium Canadeiut, (Meadow Lily,) remarkable for the graceful forni 
of the whole plant ; often seen in meadoirs. Antmone nemirosa and A. 
lUtroidcs, delicate and hattdsome spring-flowerii^ plants, growing whol- 
ly or partially in shade. Aquiltgea Canadensis, with graceful red and 
yellow blossoms, growing freely in rocky places, and making a fine show 
:he garden in early summer, Viola ftdata, (Bird's Focrt Violet,) with 
rather large, pale blue flowers, opening in May. Pvlygala pandflora, a , 
mk delicate plant, with roae.purple flowers, sometimes white, growing in woods ^ 
y and blooming in May. Ziw/km *o«o/ir, a slender, creeping or trailing little () 
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evergreen, bearing small, fragrant, nodding, whitish flowers, well adapted 
to moist or mossy rockwork. Mitchella repens^ a small trailing evergreen, 
with fragrant flowers, growing in dry woods and about the roots of trees, 
suitable for dry and' shady rockwork. Campanula rotundifolia^ ( Harebell, ) 
a slender, graceful plant, with a bright blue bell corol, growing on shaded, 
rocky banks, and often presenting a beautiful ornament on the face of rocks 
iiear waterfalls ; and AscUpias tuberosa^ with various shades of yellow and 
reddish orange flowers, which make showy masses when seen at a dis- 
tance on the grounds. It blooms late in summer, and the various shades 
may be secured by marking the i^ants when in flower, and taking up the 
roots afterwards. In speaking of one of the smaller plants just named, 
Unnaa borealisy Alfred Smee says, ^ It is the smallest of all the honey- 
suckles, and that great naturalist, Linnaeus, chose it as a type of himself 
because it had so lowly an origin. He obtained permission to use it as his 
coat of arms. It is a scarce plant, and I can hardly describe the pleasure 
I have found on discovering it in its native wilds. We are not restricted 
to foreign plants ; our very woods and fields are beautiful with flowers.** 

In those portions of the grounds deeply shaded by evergreens overhead, 
many plants will grow and bloom that would be destroyed if exposed to the 
open cold of winter. In such places small evergreen trailers, intermingled 
with ferns, will present a most attractive appearance during open weather in 
winter or very early in spring, and among some of these we may mention 
Gaultheria procumbensy Epigea repens^ Pyrola macu/ata^ sevtTBX species of 
Saxifraga^ &c., to which may be added the different species of Lycopodium, 
and a large number of our more delicate native ferns which grow on the 
banks of ravines and in the dense shadows of our woods. 

*■ •»> I, .11,. 



Sowing Flower Seed. — ^The rule which we have adopted for beds in 
open ground is to cover all seed from three to five times their shorter di- 
ameter — small seed receiving only a slight sprinkling, and larger a more 
<x>pious sifting of the fine mould. No seed should be sown when the soil is 
not dry enough to be reduced to fine powder. The best soil is sandy loam, 
but a larger proportion of clay makes a good material if dry enough to 
be made perfectiy mellow. The addition of sand and leaf-mould will make 
any soil of proper consistency. The best way to sow seeds is, in the first 
place, in drills or circles ; then the weeds may be easily taken out If sown 
broadcast, it will be more difficult to keep the bed clean. Provide a quan- 
tity of finely pulverized mould in a basket or barrow, and cover them by 
q>rinkling it evenly over with the hand. Avoid soaking the beds with 
water until the plants are up. If the surface is likely to become too dry 
after sowing, which is often the case, put on a thin gauzy mulching. This 
may be pulverized moss, thin canvas, or even a newspaper. Every person 

A who plants a flower garden should know the hardy plants — ^which usually 
fj^ come up soon, and may be sown early — from the tender, which are often 

Q more tardy in appearing, and should be sown later. 
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MARKET GARDENING. . 



By W. D. Philbrick, Middlesex County, Mass. 



COMPETITION IN RAISING good. vegetables has t>ecomc 30 dose 
in the neighborhood of our principal dties that the market gardener 
must use constant care, combined with skill and hard work, to succeed ; 
and the best gardeners also use considerable casii capital, very much 
larger than is needed for farming operations. The best skill and care are not 
always successful ; we have yet to learn an effectual remedy for the cabbage 
maggot and caterpillar, and the club root ; for the mildew in the lettuce bed 
and maggots in onions .; and besides, the capricious nature of our climate 
will at times thwart our best efforts and disappoint our best hopes. Still 
energy, skill and industry ate generally successful in this as. in other pur- 
suits, and thorough work will almost always be found the cheapest in 
the end. 

General Management — Manures. 

The market garden should be within eight miles of a good market, in 
order to admit of daily trips of the produce-wagon and manure-wagon. 
The land may be of various character for the different crops raised, but to 
raise the best vegetables a considerable portion should be a very deep 
loam, well drained, but not too light 

The capital will vary much with the circumstances of the gardener, but 

in the best gardens will be not far from ^700 per acre. Thus a ten-acre 

garden will employ usefully : . . - 

. Hot-bed sashes, with fittings, 50O) j|3»5oo 

Three good team horses, . 750 

Wagons for produce, inaniur^,.&c, « 700 

Plows, tools, &c., 300 

Total fixed outlay, $5,250 

Besides which, money will be needed to pay for a good stock of manure^ 
to pay the laborers, &&, until the crops begin to come in. The first two 
years on a new market garden are almost always unprofitable, even in 
skillful hands, for it requires this time to bring ordinary farm land up to a 
paying state in vegetables, and the first crops will not repay the outlay 
needed for manures and labor. A farm of ten acres will need, when in 
the highest state of tillage, a force of eight men with two or three women 
or lads during the sunmier, and two or three men and a lad during the 
winter. The manure applied will be the product of 100 horses, say 150 
cords of raw manure, beside considerable quantities of night-soil and any 
other strong refuse available. The manure will cost, delivered at the hxm 

^ i in this neighborhood, about $10 per cord, say $150 per acre ; night-soil, 12 
Jj^ loads, $48 ; making $198 per acre. . . 

( ) Of course some crops, such as early cabbage and lettuce, will need more 
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manure than this average, while others, such as tomatoes, peas, potatoes, com 
and cucumbers, will need much less. The outlay for manure and labor on 
some of the best gardens will exceed ^^500 per year per acre. The returns 
will often exceed ;{^i,ooo per acre, but sometimes fall below the outlay. 
. It is the constant aim and endeavor of the gardener to keep all his land 
in productive condition, making it yield if possible two, and sometimes three, 
crops in the yesur, and in doing this there is am[de opportunity to emj^oy 
the energy, skill and industry of a man of brains. A few illustrations will 
serve to show how we manage. Land which is light and dry is not suited 
to produce celery for a late crop, but will do well with squashes, cucumbers 
and tomatoes. These will be raised on the same land which has produced 
early peas, cabbages, greens, lettuce, or onion sets. The heavier land, not 
liable to suffer from drouth, will bear celery for a second crop, preceded by 
early beets, oAions, cabbages and potatoes. Dandelions, rhubarb and as- 
paragus do not admit of any other crop being raised with them, except 
that in planting a new bed of asparagus we often take a crop of greens or 
early beets between the rows the first year. There is some land light and 
mellow enough to work early for lettuce, and yet moist enough for celery ; 
this can be made to bear three crops — ist, winter spinach, onion sets or 
early lettuce ; 2d, cucumbers or melons ; 3d, celery. 

Very much will depend upon the skill of the gardener in preparing his 
manure and land so as to be in the best order with as little labor as possi- 
ble. The best tools and machines only should be used, and horses made to 
do the work of men wherever possible. The manure for garden crops 
should be moist and fine, the product of composting horse manure with 
refuse hops, night-soil, slaughter-house offal, &c, working over until the 
lumps are all worked fine. This will generally require two or three months' 
time, and two or three turnings. A good plan is to have a tight platform 
for the manure heap to stand upon, made of matched plank or tar and 
gravel, sloping toward a tank at one side, which will gather the rich liquid 
drainings ; if the manure heap becomes too hot, the liquid should be bailed 
up or pumped upon the heap to cool it down, and as soon after as con- 
venient turn it over. In this way much waste matter, such as sods, weeds, 
refuse vegetables, pea haulms, &c., can be worked up into an excellent ma- 
nure, better, I believe, than being torn by hogs; who after all only half do, 
the work, and are an unprofitable nuisance besides. 

The utilization of night-soil is one of the most interesting problems in 

connection with manures. Great quantities of this most valuable manure 

are daily poured into the harbor of Boston, to the 'great danger of the 

public health. The solid portion sinks to the bottom near the places of 

deposit, and is often left exposed by the receding tide ' to the scorching 

sun, which creates a most disgusting nuisance. The city scavengers will 

deliver it at $4 per load of 80 cubic feet, within 8 miles of the city, but the 

A demand for it among the farmers is less than the supply, and is limited by 

Jj^ the nuisance aifd labor attending its application. It is universally admit- 

(J ted to be a cheap and strong manure, stimulating a rapid growth of leaves. 

©c^^ ■ =^=>^ 
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The eastest way (o apply it is to drive the dty teams directly upon the 
land, where it ia discharged into a seriesof small pools about a rod distant 
from each other, from which it can be spread by a hand basin and shovel. 
It frequently happens however that we wish to apply the manure at such 
times that it is impossible to get the dty teams on at the right moment. 
For this reasOTi some of (he enterprising gardeners oS Arliogton have bvilt 
dstctns di matched plank, 30 or 40 feet square and is feet deep, (or storing 
preparattny to the spring planting. The dty teams fill these tanks at theil 
pleasure and the farmer draws it out when he needs it, distributing by a 
tight covered two-wheeled cart The cart is loaded by means of a wooden 
spout at the bottom of the tank, with a valve, when the land blls away 
enough to admit of this very convenient arrangement ; otherwise the cart 
must be loaded by bailing or hoisting with horse and crane, after the man- 
ner of discharging coal from schooners. A good way to distribute it is to 
discharge the cart into a tow of half-hogshead tubs, and spread by means 
of a basin. The frequent occurrence of solid refuse, rags, &c, makes it 
difficult to handle by any plan adapted to the use of liquids only ; it will 
clog any pump, and will not pass through a wooden spout of much leas than 
six inches bore without frequent clogging. Perhaps a more convenient 
method would be (o filter the whole into the dstem, after which it could 
be bandied by means of pumps and pipes. I am not aware that this plan has 
been employed. Tenor fifteen loads of So cubic feet each are often applied 
to the acre, after which the land is plowed or harrowed deeply. It makes 
the best of cabbies, asparagus and rhubarb, but should be used in alter- 
nation with other manures. 

Whatever kind of manure is used, enough of it is essential to success. 
An old German gardener on his death-bed advised his son — " Mine sohn, 
run in debt to no man, but if yott mutt borrow, let it be for mamire." 

Cultivation — ^Useful Implbuents. 

The land should be drained ifnot naturally diy.anddeared oTall small stones 

and rubbish, in order lo adnut of dean culture, straight rows and Ihorou^ 

work. It will cost double to clean the weeds from an onion bed if stony, 

and this extra labor 
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) within an inch of growing crops if the r 



might just as well have 
' been spent in picking 
ofTlbestonesasinpi 
ing the weeds. Among 
the best tools we have 
for labor-saving in the 
garden is the Alden 
horae-hoe Or cultivator 
with thills, (fig. t 
This tool can be I 
;a are straight and the land free 7 
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frma stones. Potatoc* and cum can be worked with it ai/Aeut any kand- 
keting and kept cleaner ihan most tields where Ibe boe is used ; the land, | 
bo¥rever, must be clear of stones, and ihe horse-hoe run before the weeds 
are an inch high ; even carrots and beets can be worked by ii without the 
hand hoe. The thills give a steadiness of motion attained by no other 
cultivator. The Keniston scuffle hoe, (fig. 4S,) is another invaluable KotA 
where the rows of the crops are too close to admit a horse, as with onions, 
' This implement has all the advantages of a wheel-hoe, and is 
mudi limpler and c»n be made by any blacksmith. The drawing will 
show the construction ; 
Ihe guard in front of the 
cutting edge prevents the 
blide from running too 
deep into the ground, 
and is simpler than a 
wheel ; the blade is made 
about 3 inches narrower 
•» *».-K«™toh Scu>ru HoB-i, ctmmt tJgi a/ than the space 1>etween 
the rows lo be cultivated ; 
the handle should be 6} feet long, and it is- pushed before the workman 
almost as fast as he caii walk. It will not do to wait for iIk weeds to e^' 
v than an inch high with this tool, it will then sometimes fail to kill 
them — it is much better to kill them before they get above ground a( all. 

Another invaluable tool is the seed drill. Harrington's is a very good 
MM for most seeds ; it does not sow beets well however, and the covering 
nrilcr is not heavy enough for sowing in dry weather such seeds as celery, 
dandeliorts, spinach, &c A much better and more expensive machine is 
k \r] John F1J]elm>wn of Arlington, Mass., (fig. 49 ;) it regulates the 
depth at which seed is 
sown. Ihe pressure of the 
roller, and the thickness 
at which the seed is 
sown so perlectly as to 

' bmiliatwith it. Carrots 

and onions sown by it 

by a skillful hand will 

^'^^m^'^^?lJ!^^f^^^^J^t^Ju^ scarcely need thinning. 
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come up, but seed that has been selected with care in reference to its 
\ pmity from mixing with other sons. It is a difficult thing to find at 
J the seed stores cabbage, lettuce, squash, cucumber, melon, and many 
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other seeds, that are true to name and unmixed with others of kindred 
nature. It requires more care and labor than most seed raisers are 
willing to bestow to obtain a first rate article of any of these seeds ; for 
this reason the best gardeners are in the habit of raising their own seeds or 
exchanging with some trusty neighbor, and buying as little as possible at 
the store. The seed of peas and potatoes, spinach and radish, however, 
can be obtained of better quality at the stores than by raising here ; and 
we have little trouble in obtaining good onion, beet, carrot and parsnep 
seed, as well as g^ass and grain, of any responsible dealer. 

Marketing — Miscellaneous Notes. 

Tlie preparation of vegetables for market is a quite important part of the 
business, and often requires as much labor as to produce them. Thus it 
will cost as much to store and wash celery for. winter sales as to raise it ; 
and the pulling and cleaning and bunching of rhubarb costs more than to 
raise'it ; the same is true of asparagus and many other bunched crops. 
For this reason the best gardens are provided with every convenience for 
saving labor in the wash house. When winter marketing is followed, the 
wash house must admit the market-wagon and be warmed by a stove, so 
that vegetables can be prepared during the day, and the wagon loaded 
under cover, where it is allowed to stand until an hour belbre the market 
opens, when it is well covered up with blankets and driven to market be- 
fore it has time to freeze through. Many gardens are provided with a sup- 
ply of water under pressure from some neighboring spring, Which is a very 
great convenience, as the quantity of water needed to wash vegetables and 
to water the hot-beds well is very considerable. The wash house is pro- 
vided with ample benches for tying up and assorting the vegetables, and 
with an abundant supply of boxes for loading the wagon j 3ve do not use 
the basket at all in Boston market — ^all vegetables are marketed in wooden 
boxes holding a bushel, or in Targer ones holding a barrel, or in barrels. 

The marketing is generally done by a trdsty man ehiployed by-l^himer, 
who works about the place when not needed on the road. AH' sales 'are 
cds/t, and no claims allowed after goods are delivered. The fiuctuatidhs 
of the vegetable market are curious to note, as they are little inQueAced by 
speculation ; supply and demand govern the rates, which are more various 
than with most other kinds of merchandise j and'depend fre<)uentlyVefy little 
upon the quality of the goods. Thus a dakiaged article of tomatoes, peas 
or cucumbers, brought here from Bermuda or Norfolk, will sell at five or 
six times the price paid for a prime article from the neighborhood a few 
weeks later. In fact the cities seem to be full of pec^e who are constant- 
ly craving something new before it can be produced in good condition, and 
when the really good article comes to market they are tired of it and want 
something else. They are thus constantly paying great prices for damaged 
goods, because they must have them before the proper season. This im- 
patience for something new has built up a great trade in early stufi^ which 
is sent north in great quantities from Charleston, Norfolk, New- Jersey and 
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Ilermuda, lo Ihe great injury of the gardeners hereabout During the 
recent war ihis trade was interrupted, and (he gardeners here had things 
lor a Ijme pretty much their own wajr ; at present we are devoting more 
attention to the storage of late crops for the winter maHiet ; celery, squash 
and spinach in large quantities are stored for sale in Ihe ivinter months, 
and generally repay the skill and care needed for keeping them quite well. 
The celery is stored in frost-proof pita covered with boards and seaweed 
or other Utter, {6g. 50.) This same pit will serve well to keep cabbages 
or cauliflowers or spinach, 
for a few weeks at a time. 
The squashes are stored in 
I houses built for the pur- 
pose, the loA or second 
story of the wash house 
being often used for this 
purpose i the squashes are 
■ Fig. s^-S«^Um tf-C-W Pit- ijud upon shelves not more 

than two deep, and are turned over frequently lo pick out the specked ones. 
The essential in keeping squashes is a diy place that never freezes. A 
stove that win hold a good fire all night is of course essential ; Ihe tem- 
perature should be as uniform as may be, ranging from 35° to 45°. They 
can be taken out in very severe weather and driven to market without 
freezing if care is taken to cover (hem up well. 

Hot- B eds — I rri c ati on. 

The hot-bed described in the last number of the Annual Register is 
one of the most indispensable helps in forcing early crops, and in raising 
plants for setting in the field. By means of it we raise early lettuce and 
radishes, and dandelions, for sale in the winter and early spring, and with- 
out it we should be unable to grow many of our field crops early enough to 
ctHnmand a good price in market, or to be tbIltSwed by a second or late 
crop on the same land. The early lettuce, cabbage, tomato, cauliflower, 
pepper and egg plant must all be forwarded under glass, and even celery 
and potatoes are often started for early market in the same Way. Citron, 
melons and cucumber, plants also are raised under glass for planting out. 
In fact no good gardener can do much without hot-beds, and skill in man- 
aging them is generally a proof of a good gardener. Their management 
requires much skill, hard work and, above all, constant watchfulness ( the 
constantly changing weather will try the patience of any but the best and 
most devoted workman. 

The greenhouse has superseded (he hot-bed to smne extent for raising 

winter lettuce, radishes and cucumbers ; it is more manageable in severe 

weather, and requires less labor ; but for spring work, especially the raising 

M of good stocky plants for the field, the hot-bed is much preferable, and its 

Ij simplicity of structure and cheapness will always commend it 
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A plentiful supply of water is a very important help to a good garden ; 
the wash house and hot-beds must have it, and there are field crops which 
are often much benefited by judicious watering— among them, early cucum- 
bers, late lettuce, celery and strawberries. 

Many gardens are supplied with aqueducts from some neighboring spring. 
Where this cannot be done, water is sometimes pumped by a windmill to 
an elevated reservoir, whence it is distributed 1^ pipes. In some places 
the water ram can be used with advantage. Where the means are not 9^ 
hand to employ these methods, water^ is often bailed or pumped from a 
neighboring pond and carried to the garden in a molasses hogshead mount- 
ed on a tip cart One or two gardeners of Arlington are supplied with a 
powerful steam pump with underground pipes and hose to attach and de- 
liver water at the rate of a hogshead per minute. It is only by the most 
thorough work, and by applying every means in our power that we can ex- 
pect to obtain the best crops in our ever-changing climate ; our gales are 
so severe, our summer sun so scorching hot, our drouths and floods so 
frequent, that the best results are rather difficult to attain. The skill of the 
gardener is shown in being ready beforehand to meet the changes of the 
seasons, taking advantage of their turns as the skillful mariner trims his 
sails to meet the ever-changing wind. The land must not only be well, 
tilled and manured — these are the prime essentials, of course,— but it must 
be drained, naturally or artificially, to provide against floods ; it must be 
irrigated in time of drouth, or other means taken to prevent excessive 
evaporation, and, above all, good judgment must be used in planting crops 
suited to the land, and everything must be done at the right time, and done 
thoroughly, to insure success. In no other calling is it more true that 
'* anything that is worth doing at all is worth doing well." 

Gardening is certainly a laborious calling ; probably there is no class of 
men in the community who devote more hours of hard labor to their call- 
ing and who, as a rule, are more poorly paid ; there are instances of poor 
men working up in the garden to own the farm, and even have a deposit 
in government bonds, or a loan to some neighbor on mortgage ; but for 
every instance of this kind hundreds could be named vrhcr obtain a bare 
living by the severest kind of sacrifice. I can only account for the fact by 
supposing that the garden has fascinations quite independent of the ques- 
tion of money. It is healthful ; it calls into action some of the best charac- 
teristics of mankind — ^industry, intelligence, skill, together with a tact at 
making a bargain ; and if one is not brought in. the garden into so close 
contact with other men as in the city, one certainly has oppertunities to 
cultivate a healthful love of the beauties of nature, which ought in all true men 
to lead them to love and adore the Lord as the Creator of everything beau- 
tiful Besides, one has the opportunity to study in the garden those analo- 
gies between the outer and inner world which are to many most interesting. 
Can we not see in the vile weeds which so constantly annoy us the danger 
of allowing vicious habits to take root in our life ? And is not the growth 
of useful crops, nourished by offensive refuse, like a constant miracle ? 
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Led on by attractions of this kind, there are frequeni instances of broken 
down merchants atlempting to make a living at gardening. With expensive 
hatnts of living, without experience or capadty for adopting the experience 
of others, without the powerof enduring hard work, with a too Bcmty capi- 
tat, saved perhaps from the wreck of a city ruin, they generally (ail. Like 
other pursuits, gardening requires capital well directed by intelligent ex- 
perience, and care without end. 



HOUSES OF MODERATE COST. 



Bv B. W. STBBiut, Adhak, Micj 



Fig. ji— Dmsit 1.~Bmittii^-mili Wimei. 

THERE IS A LARGE and rapidly increasing class in oar conntiy 
whose habits and a-ssodations require in theii duellings not only the 
modem conveniences, but more of the means lor the exercise of taste and 
the reGnemetits of the age in which we live. They are no longer fully 
satislied with the ha.iti)y planned and Inconveniently arranged houses that 
their fathers were content to dwell in, and in which their own cFiildhiwd 
may have been happily spent Their education and course of reading, 
especially of the agricultural aitd borticullura) journals, which oTIate have 
given so much attention to landscape gardening, architecture, and other 
kittdted subjects, have created in their mindi a desire fbr something better, 
both as regards inside arrangement and outside appearance. This is surely 
1 laudaUe desire, but how shall it be gratified — as we, (lor I leel that I 
am one in sympathy with these,) ate mostly in limited circumstances, having 
but a few hundreds, or at most but a thousand or so to spend in the erec- 
tion of our dwelling? An efibrt hasbeen made in the following designs to 
, assist in meeting this want ; and it may be well toMate that they have been / 
veiy closely, not to say sel6shly, studied, and some of them remodeled many [ 
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times, with a view to gruiljing our own desires aa a family, should wc have 
□ build agaitL The question has naturally occutred, if suited to ourre- 
juiremcntE, why not to others' oC like tastes and circumstances ? Being 
designed ibr a certain class, and to meet a peculiar set of wants, of course 
le features will be repeated, as amount of accommodation, number and 
: at rooms, &c The small kitchen will be found in all ; yet in most 
cases this, as well as the other rooms, can he enlarged if preferred, with- 
out altering the design. It is supposed the wives and daughters of those 
who may build such houses will raos^r du their own work ; therefore the 
ms ate as closely connected as may be,^eneral1y opening directly into 
each other, 

From the very nature of the case, compactness and economy were studied 
>s closely as possible. And while a pleasing exterior was kept constantly 
in view, equal caie was taken not to sacrltice comfort or convenience to 
mere show, believing, as I do, that beauty of proportion, outside ot in, usual- 
ly harmonizes with what is most convenient and best ti>r us. 

In the matter of cost, little that U reliable can be said. Materials and 
labor have such wMely different laluesin the various parts of the country 
that what might be correct in one section would only mislead in another. 
A way that wa often see recommended is probably as good as any — that 
is, compare what you intend to build with the cost of some new house of 
about ^e same sice and style of finish in your own neighborhood. 

With these remarks I submit the following designs to the judgment of 
that class for whom they are intended, hoping they may be fortunate 
enough to find something In them that will be a real help in planning homes 
for themselves. 

Design I — Dwelling with Wings, 

IVhw >t bsadof Uii* inidb] 



This plan needs little explanati 



Wegi 




down oallar from the puitf^ 
which is large enough to 
admit of a meal chest in the 
comer, or what is preferred 
by some, a, closet z^ feet 
high by i foot 9 inches in 
depth, in the clear, with 
broad kneading-board hung 
on hinges for top. In this 
is a barrel of flour, atui all 
the necessary aids' to baking 
on narrower shelves close 
above. 






other plans the living-room 
is at the rear. This being 
^rycacana should be used to jt^ 
winter,addsg[eatlyto the cheer- (j 
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fulness of a home room ; but houses often front northward, with nothing 

but a common highway in 




Fig. 53— Dksigw I. — Second Fleer. 



the foreground, while a beau- 
tiful view may open out from 
the rear. 

These designs with living- 
rooms back are intended for 
such situations. The width 
and height of the verandas 
can be so managed as to 
keep out most of the sun- 
shine in summer ; while the 
sun, running lower in winter, 
will pour in his then wel- 
come beams, streaking the 



carpet with gold, and lighting up the wood-work and furniture. How im- 
measurably better will a meal look and taste in such a room ! 

The upper half of door opening from this room to the veranda should ^ 
gla^fei. If preferred, of course, this veranda can be omitted, and a window 
take the door^s place. 

As small kitchens have been mentioned, it may be as well to say that 
the intention in these plans is to have them too small for setting a table, 
and if there is any probability of undertaking such a thing, they should be still 
smaller. If there is any one thing better calculated than another to wealcen 
digestion, mar the pleasure of eating, grate upon delicate nerves, and harrow 
up the feelings genei^lly of persons of some degree of culture and refinement, 
it is to sit down to meals in a room impregnated with the odors of cooking, 
with $tove close at hand containing steaming pots and boilers of turnip, 
cabbage or potato water, and the greasy liquid in which meat or fish was 
cooked ; on the other 'side perhaps a shelf or sink, containing the endless 
list that will accumulate in cooking, of dirty dishes, pans, spiders, skillets, 
griddle greasen/and what not, that in the hurry to have the meal at the 
exact minute," must l)e tossed into the nearest catch-all. Oh, what a place 
for that social and intellectual feast — that warm commingling of the feel- 
ings and affe^^ons which in some families can occur only *a( meal time, as 
then only wffl all the members be together— even family worship will pro- 
bably be conducted here I Is this picture too strong ? "' You don't have 
things sa" Perhaps not But others must admit, at least to themselves, 
that it may bip evdk worse. Ask teachers who have "boarded round" 
their experiences^ 

I am aware of the partiality for large kitchens, or rather combinations of 
kitchen and dining«room, and the many arguments brought in their favor. 
But cannot all that is claimed for them, ease of doing the work included, 
be found in * the present arrangement of dividing this great room into a 
moderate sized dining-room and sniall cook-room? Observe how con- 
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venient everything is to the dining-rcxim, and imagine the table act on the 
left as near as possitde to pantry and kitchen doors. Alter meals the table 
can be cleared in a moment, and al! removed out of sight. Then how de- 
lightful the thought that when weary of wrashing, ironing or baking, by a 
step or so you can retreat to this bright and pleasant roon\ with its cool, 
refreshing atmosphere, where simply to look around yau is to rest 1 
With propel care 10 ventilate thcM mioU kitchens by opposite windows, 
Slil, there need be no more inconvenience from heat in suB u a tr— nitttowl, 
with the cool retreat above mentioned, not so much as in (he larger rooms ; 
and that great drawback to health and comlbrt, eating in heated rooms is 
summer, is avoided. 

Above all, that nuisance, that blot en hoBU scenery, the " shanty," " lean- 
to," or " summer kitchen " is not needed. This disagreeable adjunct to 
so many houses, which seems to have been sown broadcast over our land, 
is the very best argument for small kitchens. The necessity for this 
shabby suUtitule should say to us, in language too plain to be misunder. 
stood, plan yourlittIekitchen(BM^_/frri/Aii'f; studyitwell; indeed,giveit 
and the adjoining living-room, closets, &c, more careful thought than any 
other part of the dwelling. 

It might have been added, while speaking of living-rooms, that a pair of 
upper cupboard doors could take the place of door leading to pantry, with 
dcancrs or lower cupboard doors and broad shelves over, in'tide the pantry. 
This arrangemcnl allows the rapid passage of dishes, &c.. to and from the 
living-room. 

DESicrf II — Compact Square Dwelling. 

The ground ^an of this design is so nearly square that those who prefer 
the four-sided or square roof can adopt iL I mast OHifess however la « 



Fit. jt.— Ddkb II. 
strong objection to snch a roof on a house &trly in the conaUy. It seeqM 
to look well enough in town or suburb, but the upper horiiontal line of the 
span roof, with its handsiHne gables, will generally afii»d the bcholdcT moot . 
pleasure, and appears to hamionize best with country scenery. There is 
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also a practical reason -for it worth considering. Th,e good houseirife prizes 
a fine, open garret for many purposes* Not the least of these is having a place 
for drying clothes in cold or stormy weather, where they can hang regardless 
of thieves or sudden rain, until she isjeady to iron them. This is a prin- 
cipal reason why at least one wing of some of the other designs is carried 
up two stories when good proportion in so narrow a building seems to re- 
quire less height The roofe also are pretty steep, allowing snow and rain to 
slip off easily, making the roof more durable, beside giving better head 
room. 

This also is rather in violation of what is usually taught in architectural 
works, for there we are apt to find the flattest roofs on two-story houses. 
The idea appears to be that the house with steep roof, being actually higher, 
must necessarily appear so. This I believe to be a mistake, at least on 
rather narrow buildings. Having given particular attention to the subject 
for some time past, and made many comparisons, it is found that houses 
with iiattish roofs invariably look higher than their steeper roofed neigh- 
bors. It would appear that we judge mainly by apparent height of the 
sides, or distance from side eaves to the ground. Now the steep roof— - 
with modem or wide projection — shuts down over the sides and, as it were, 
covers up or absorbs a portion of this side height into itself, and we lose 
sight of it in -the impression made upon the mind. 

Whether this can be adopted as a principle or not, it is a great pity for 
the good of the roof and all beneath it, that some noted authority has not 
long ago laid down the rule that no shingle roof shall have less than 30^ 
or one-third pitch. 

The above remarks do not apply so much to this design, as it is wide 
enough Jor its height, and a one-third roof would probably look well upon it 

As a dry, well ventilated 
^ — """"1 cellsur under the main build- 
ing is deemed of great im- 
portance on many accounts, 
but especially on the secure 
of health, an easy, safe and 
comfortable way of reaching 
it becomes a matter of con- 
sequence. No better place 
could be desired than under 
the front stairs. The inside 
or closed stairway affords 
special facilities for this pur- 
pose, as it can be shifted and 
changed in various ways to 
A suit the peculiar circumstances of each case ; and with a little calcula- 
n^ tion the cellar door can always be in the pantry or kitchen, and that 
Q abomination, a cellar door in a living-room or hall, may be avoided, as 

^c^. -. — '■ ■■ 
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well as the cramped holes down which people sometimes squeeze them- 
selves, who have a cellar only under a wing. In most of these plans the 

passage to the cellar is in the 
pantry, our own folks, and 
others who were consulted, 
preferring it there. 

For convenience it is bet- 
ter to partition a cellar into 
several rooms, allowing fruit 
to be shut off by itself and 
kept very cold. , A 4-inch 
brick wall is sufficient. In 
building our own cellar wall, 
(which is stone,) a little be- 
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fore reaching the surface of the ground it was reduced in thickness 4 inches, 
forming a 4-inch shelf all around the inside. This was leveled by one 
course of brick flat ; then with good hard brick on edge built clear up to 
the floor, making a 2-inch hollow between stone and brick. Great pains 
were taken to fill the joints perfectly, and no frost finds its way across that 
little space of dead air. Occasionally a half brick was run back to the 
stone to strengthen it With such precautions no unsightly banking up is 
needed in winter, even an 8-inch hollow brick wall answering the purpose. 

Design III — An Irregular Dwelling.* 

The parlor bed-room is a favorite arrangement with some ; such may be 
suited with this plan. The parlot itself is a very snug, pleasant room, with 
its windows reaching nearly to the floor, and both looking oiit on pretty 
verandas. The living-room too is supposed to be on the sunny side, and 
the door from it to veranda baClc of parlor should have the upper panels of 
glass, that its occupants may have in view plants and flowers on the Ver- 
anda. This veranda or porch is intended to be so constructed that sash 
may be used in cold weather, to be laid away late in spring,-iiialfing ^n 
open piazza of it in summer. Connected with our house fe a porch of the 
kind known as the ''glass porch," which we like so well that wlienever 
building again is talked over, the glass porch is at once thought of as oiie 
of the most delightful appendages. It is an excellent place to forward a 
few tomatoes, egg plants or peppers ; early blooming pot plants also find in 
it a congenial home, and chrysanthemums and other late bloomers will 
flourish till Christmas. As a children's play room in cool weather it is 
invaluable — out of doors " with the chill taken oft" In ours several things 
that need to be very handy, yet would occupy valuable space and cause 
litter in the living- room, find an appropriate place. Important among 
these is the wood-box, and a trunk containing articles cut out and those 
that need mending, with rolls of various kinds of doth, &c Packages of J| 

*The general appearance, height of roof, &c., in this design are similar to those of Design I. 
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£Ad agricultural and horticultural papers, brought from their resting-place 

in the gfarret, to be 
looked over, winter 
evenings, are piled 
on the plant tal>Ie. 
All these can be 
reached in a moment 
without admitting 
cold; indeed when 
the sun shines the 
porch is often as 
warm as the living- 
room. 

In fact so various 
Fi«.s7-DBsiGNlII.-/^/r4^/-/i«r. are its uses, Ijeside 

the all-important one of a warm and cheerful entrance porchj that fully to 
realize its value it is necessary to have and use one iox years. 

If thought of and carefully pl<^ned beforehand, its cost need not be much. 

"• • Set the posts to fit 

1 





I 
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the sash ; board up 
tight about 2 feet 
from the floor, and 
■down some from 
the top; hang a 
door, put in the 
sash, and if the sun 
shines, you will find 
yourself in a warm 
place while look- 
ing around to see 
what further may 



bc^ nee'ded; Of* course the floor should be one step down, as usual, to 
prevent litter inside. 

|\n outside door was thdught* desirable to a bed-room situated as in this 
plin. .The room used for entry to the bed-room will also answer for closet 
or tJath^oom."* '.. 

A shoe closet, where the nien's shoes, boots, slippers and boot- jack can 
be kept, is very desirable. A small dne will answer, and better take it 
right out of the comer *43iC the ro€»iiir than have boots and shoes throwing 
around under tables, in comers, &c It is very nice for the women, and 
for weary men when they come in at noon or night, to draw off their coarse 
boots, set them back in such a closet, and step into a soft pair of slippers 
that are on a shelf withm easy reach. Men should understand too that the 
economy of wearing slippers in the house is not altogether in the labor 
saved to the women, the wear of carpets, or the rest and comfort to them- 
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« selves — as it is found that a thin sole wean better on a floor tluni a thkk 
one; besides, the first cost of slippers is less than of boots* 

Design IV — A Small, Compact House. 

Imagine the kitchen wing detached from No* i and we have in the eleva- 
tion of that design a resemblance to No.' 4. In the interior the closed 
stairway is adopted ; and a space 15 by 6|> feet containing closet and pan^ 
try, and stairs to upper story and cellar, afford a good illustration of what 
has been said of the economy of this mode. The peculiar feature of this 
plan is in placing the pantry between the kitchen and living-room, an ar- 
rangement highly commended by some who have tried it It certainly has 

some points to T&commend it, 
especially in connection with 
small kitchens. I^ as be- 
fore suggested, we regard 
the dining-room, pantry and 
kitchen merely as' parts of 
one great woiic and living- 
room, so divided as to put 
the roQgher and more dis- 
agreeable work in the back- 
ground, and otherwise con- 
tribute to ^e oomfoit 9mA. 
convenience of the house- 
keeper, then assuredly a pati- 
try so situated ^vill harmonize with the general design. To reali^ this, 
step into the pantry a moment Do you wish to look after the roast, or 
to see if the bread and pics are 
browning nicely ? It is but a step 
to the kitchen. Does pleasure 
call or business demand your at- 
tention the other way ? It is no 
further to the living-room. Are 
yon in want of potatoes, milk or 
butter from the cellar ? The door 
is at hand. Even a barrel of 
flour and fixtures for bread mak- 
ing, &c, may be within reach by 
opening a passage to the closet 
and closing the door to it from 
the living-room. Supposing, as 
recommended for the last plan, that the porch will be enclosed with glass 
in winter, the pantry window is placed under it, effectually preventing the 
entrance of frost ; also shading the window in summer. 
The size of rooms in these plans is intended to be in the dear. In most 
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carpetH wUl fit Aem both ways. Stveral of them, piilon In particu- 
lar, are 15 by 13^ feet, this size being suited to yard-wide carpet one way, 
and Bnissels (v other caipet three-quarters wide the other. By being very 
exact in pluming to make right allowance for studs, lath and plaster, 
base-board, &c, much waste, worry and labor in cutting, fitting and turn- 
ing oader of carpets may be BToided. ' 

No plans for woodsheds are gives with any ol these designs, because 
many prefe them detached from the dwelling, on account trf dirt, noise, 
fl«Mi danger trom fire, &c ThoM who like it better can easily find a way 
to attach ooe to most of them. It is a very simple matter to build a de- 
tached wood-houM. For 13 or 16 feet wide, and any desired length, lun 
a, 5 or 6-inch scantling around the bottom for aills, and a 4-inch one around 
the top for plates and to nail to ; nail on inch boards 8 oi 10 feet .long, 
which serve as posts, and need no battens ; put a few boards across tor 
ties, nailing to foot of rafters, and finish by putting on the roo£ No under- 
pinning is needed— simply some blocks or brick, as the air should pass 
under Ireely. If there are any fears of getting put of shape, nail boards 
inside at the comers, reaching up from sill to plate, diagonally, for braces. 

Design V — A Small, Complete Dwelling. 

Who has not had, some time or other in life, vi^ons of the beauty and 

elegance of the entrance hall, with its open stairway, evpenaive newel poet, 



Fig. 61— DwKW V. 

polished hand-raif anfi balusters, itith space for hat-rack, table and clock, 

and it may be to set a lounge or sofa ? Perhaps there is nothing (or which 

«e watMsKrifae more to secure in onr dwelling: than this luxury, I must 

:all h, for all that is really useftil about it may be had in an enclosed porch 

ir vestibule, at comparatively small expense. In our anxiety for this much 

coveted arrangement, we too often overlook its disadvantages, or do not 

reflect that the coat of properly fitting it op might build awood or hen'house, 

or half carpet our dwelling ; or that what in the expensive mansion wrald 

be very proper and pleasant, with hall stove or furnace register pouring in 

its gcniai warmth, may be quite out of place, and decidedly oold and un- 

Sk comfortable, in a cottage. It would be difficult to contrive a better device ) 

J to chill the second story of a small house; Open the front door, and every ( ; 

§=*= : -^=® 
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room and passage above will ttel it in a monxiit. 
hall with open st 




Fig- 61— Dcsici 



desirable as the 

ilU, let ua rcmembtr thai 
in tbcsc cheaper designs we started 
with the idea that oompactneas and 
economy must be observed. The in- 
dosed itairway has therefore been 
adopted in some of them, and hard as 
it may be to accept, it can be shown 
that it has its compensations. Not 
the least of these b that in the many 
necessaiy journeys to the npper story 
in the comse of the day, you always 
start Irom a warm room, and when 
the weary or invalid wife or daughter 
ascends, the pleasant atmDS|rfiere of 
the living-room seems to accompany 
her. So too when bed-time arrives, 
no cold hall is lo be passed, and the 
slair door being close at hand, many 

Steps will be saved. The greatest care should be taken to make the stairs 

easy and comfortable in all respects. They should be well lighted Ironi 

above, and have room enough for a hand-rail, whichshould not be omitted, as 

il need cost but little here, and adds 

greatly to ease of ascent and good 

appearance. 
This suggests how nrach appear- 

ance has to do even in so simple a 

matter asclimbingslairs. Who ha« 

not felt discouraged when standing 

at the foot of a long, straight fligU 

of steps, looking up at that top which 

must be reached, however tedious 

and diflicult the way may appear I 
Put in a landing half or two^hirds 

up, and a turn in some other direc- 
tion, wid all is changed. The dis- 
tant goal is hid, and, as in the journey 

of life, not seeing very far ahead, we 

start with confidence, rest a moment 

perhaps, or diange the motiim at the 

turn arul reach the top as it were 

by two efforts, neitherof which has been fatiguing. I speak with the more 
, confidence of this matter, as the house we have occupied for yeafs has Snch 

a landing, and the ease with which we reach the rooms above is still cause 
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of congratulation, espedaliy after a recent e^q>erience in climbing a straight 
flight Probably as good proportion as any for steps is J-^ inch riser and 10 
inch step. Make the top of second floor exactly 10 feet above the upper side 
of lower floor, and fifteen of these steps or sixteen risers will land you all 
right. It is important to make this close calculation before laying the 
joists, as a single step diflering from the rest in height, if only by the fraC' 
tion of an inch, is exceedingly araioying, and many a serious bruise has 
been brought about in this way, with perhaps not a suspicion of 
the cause. 

This design mainly explains itself. The window at right of cellar stairs, 
though like the other outside, is really a cellar window. There is a space 
under the foot of front stairs, on the left as you descend to the cellar, which 
is about as useful as any closet in the house ; many things cai> b& shoved in 
without stooping, but it is especially good for boots and shoes not needed 
every day, as a slightly damp air prevents their becoming stiff" and diTW.^ 

Design VI — Oblique Dwelling. 

This design* is intended for a diagonal road, or one tha^mms say 
nearly northeast and southwest, or southeast and northwestr*' Suppose, 
for illustration, that it is on the southeast side of a rOad running 
about southwest ; then, to face the highway, the house will front north- 
west, and the front or door side of vestibule will be parallel with the roaa, 

and, of course,the house 
will stand with the car- 
dinal points one end to 
the north, the other to 
the west It will not 
only look well in this 
position, but it is hoped 
it may in some degree 
meet the wants of that 
numerous class who 
wish to have all straight 
with the world. This 
sentiment, whether nat- 
ural or acquired, is 
often very strong, so 
much so in some cases 
as to. make its posses' 
sor really uncomfort' 
able in a house not standing with the points of compass. On the contrary, 
however, in one that does so stand they find many things that add to their 
enjoyment To the point is the pleasure experienced in having the sunlight 

*This design may have two gables fronting at right angles, as shown in Design V, but 
not quite so high, so as to present more of a cottage appearance^ say i}icKi% stories. 

©C^: ■ ^ 
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that comes in at noon straight witli the stripes of the carpet^ or the shadow 
of a column or post at the same hour ibUow a crack in the veranda floor ; 
also the comfortable feeling experienced in viewing a fine sunset straight 
off from a west window^ or the moon rising in all her glory, as seen from 

the opposite ude. Of the 
same character is the satis- 
friction of the weather-wise, 
when on first going out in 
the morning he learns the 
direction of the wind by 
comparing the way the 
smoke blows with the up- 
per line of the roof; or to 
come to more physical 
jwants, the joy that lights 
up the face of him who is 
laboring in the distant field 
or wood-lot when on step- 
ping to the line between 
him and his neighbor he 
finds, on looking up, that 
the sun ranges exactly with 

the north and south fence, and, of course, dinner is ready. So we will step 
inside. 

The inner comer of vestibule may have a comer cupboard for various 
uses, a hat-rack can occupy another comer, and a small, three-cornered 
table, with shelves above, the third. The parlor stovepipe can go through 
to a drum in the bed-room, thence to chamber above and into the chimney, 
thus warming and partly warming three rooms; or, if preferred, a chimney 
can be built bet\veen the parlor and bed-room. The living-room stovepipe 
may also ascend to the chamber overhead, across the passage and into the 
chimney, high enough to pass under. The door to porch back of living- 
room may be partly glass. The cupboard doprs in living-room should be- 
glass, and the cupboards finished alike ; one is intended for books ; the 
other would be nice for best dbhes, &c. The pantry is conveniently situ- 
ated for both kitchen and living-room ; it will be advisable to finish it, or 
a portion of it, lower than the rest of the house, as to reach the second 
story a few return steps are necessary oVer it It may be well here to call 
attention to the fact that some women prefer a pantry so finished, although 
inconvenient and tiresome to most TheVe is no use in denying that 
the pantry, as usually managed, is about the worst place in the house 
for flies. By having the ceiling but little higher than the top of the 
I door and window, the flies are easily driven out, the cobwebs readily 
A brushed down, and with the help of thorough ventilati<m all can be kept 
]/^ clean and sweet 
(. ; Don't fail to. have good ventilating flues in both pantry and bath- 

'■■ ■ -^3© 
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room, to be kept always open iif summer, but so arranged that they C^ 
be easily closed in very cold weather. ProbaUyno other rooms' in the 
house so much need this care. 

In outside finish ^nd proportion, care should be used to give this house a 
cottage-like appearance, and that it shall not look too high ; the second 
story is only about 6 feet at the sides, and 9 feet in the middle — ^kitchen 
wing 3 feet at sides, all to be covered with half pitch roof; the front wings 
to be of same height and finished alike. The outside cellar door is upright 
and under the same roof as the back piazza — this being found much better 
in wet or snowy weather than the usual way of double doors nearly level 
with the ground. 

Design VII — Compact Irregular Hou^e. 

m 

In the original drawing of this design the living-room occupied the place 
of the parlor, and the kitchen and pantry were in a wing where the bed* 
room now is. Of course this put the parlor and bed-room in place of 
the present living-room and kitchen^ with the bath-room where it now is, and 





Fig. 66— Dbsign \ll.— Principal Floor, Fig. 67— Dbsign Wll.—Socomi Floor, 

a large closet in place of part of the pantry. The present location of kitchen 
and pantry was suggested by niy wife. It is certainly a very happy ar- 
rangement, combining many advantages. The co<^-stove, though around a 
comer, and out of sight from the living-room door, is yet as handy, both 
to that and pantry, as it is possible to have it Sink, iron doset, shoe 
closet, ironing table, &a, may be placed to suit the convenience of the oc- 
cupants. The chimney being tall, the cook-stove cannot smoke. A flue 
for ventilation should be carried up between the kitdien and living-room 
flues, where, being always warm, it must have a strong draught, and will 
carry ofi* much heat and steanu Another help toward keeping the kitchen 
cool in summer is to put the stovepipe immediately up the chimney, through 
the high, open fireplace, which is to be closed in winter with a zinc fireboard, i|\ 
and have the stovepipe ascend to chamber overhead, which will then be the Q 
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^ warmest sleeping-room in the house. Those not wishing the stove clear 
back in summer can still carry, th^ pipe up the chimney with the help of 
a curved pipe at the bottom. With these precaations, and the windows 
carefully placed in reference to cross draft, the kitchen .can be kept very 
comfortable in the warmest . weather, and with ordinary care in keeping 
the doors shut, little heat need reach the living*room. In place of oom- 
mon door between living-room and pantry are cupboard doors on living- 
room side, reaching within 3 feet of the floor, which when thrown open 
expose about four broad shelves. Here anything and everything needed 
in or iwt of the living-room can be rapidly passed. The pantry is lighted 
through the bath-room by glass through which we cannot see, but which ad- 
mits the light freely. The bath-room is well situated, and while it affords a 
back passage frokn the bed-room^ is handy to water zfid eaaily warmed from 
the kitchen fire. A fine closet is taken out of the back end of the hall, 
under the head of the stairs. It 4s reached from a broad step at the top of 
the cellar stiurs, and may contain a barrel of flour, or be used for other 
purposes. On the left as you enter the pantry, is a broad kneading 
shelfl well lighted from above, and at the opposite end, under the 
shelves, may be drawers or cupboard. The haU .being only $ feet 
wide, and the parlor and living-room doorsP opposite, the two rooms are 
brought as near together as possible and 'have a haQ bet ween:" THe 
porch back of pador, and door Itading to )t, can be olhitted if not de- 
sirable. A stovepipe ho|e can be made froin bed-room to parlor, to lie 
used if ever needed. ; - ♦ 

* It will be seen that .this is a favdrite plan, and if qare is used not to carry 
the boilding too high,.,it£aa hd'made to iot^^ as good as it is. Qno of the 
best signs of architectural improvement and parogt^^ss, in a common sense 
Birection, is ttiat so much less is siid ^cently in fayor of jthe high ceilin^^ 
BO fuhlottarbfe alew )Kars -since. < OcCa&ioBaUy «vda a timid advocate of 
what he calls "the A^^ ..comfortable rooms of old-fashioned houses," mak 
be found. Far more plenty^ however, are those who continue to value ji 
house by the height of its rooms. If such better understood the principles of 
heating and ventilating dwellings, they would know that a room 9 or 10 
feet high may have an atmosphere equjiily pure, and even pleasantec, at 
much less expense, than one of those lofty aplrtments, in Which a common 
kind of person feels as though he were out-of-doors, the ceiling is so far 
above him. Nine to 9^ feet for lower, and 8 to 8^ feet lor upper story, is 
probably high enough for these small houses. 

Design VIII — ^The House in which We Began Life. 

This cottage is introduced not so much for any special merit in the plan 
as to show the method of construction. It was built in November, 1851, 
and we moved in, Dec 6th, before it was plastered. The underpinning of 
stone, about two feet high, is placed directly on the surface — being gravelly, 
no damage has occurred from frost A shelf about 18 inches wide is leift 
all aronnd between the bottom of this wall and top of cellar wall proper. 
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This cellar wall i3only4iiicli,brick,bott<Hnof cellaiandshclf at top of wall 
ceiDcnted. Where brick is not lobe had, or is very dear, by sloping thi 
a little the whole may be cemented. A column of brick or wood tti 
(, fl^. 69,) aupporta cross timber, and ia directly under diijnncy. Sills 6 

" It ; plates 4 inches. A light post is 

which is secured the 4-incb gitt or 
tie over partition; also the plates. No 
other posts are used, »nd these can ' 
. . . disiiensed with. Joists ran lengthwise 

n^ 11 the house, and, of courae, may be very 

aoM E -Hr~ ~1 short. The .outside 
us g""!!^^ ones being spiked to { 

the plates when the 1 

floor is nailed down> | 

no spreading can oc- I 

cur. As the house [ 

is only one story, | 

it would have been 

much easier to lay the { 

upper floor before ' 

putting on the rooC 
The building is sided with unplaned plank la inches wide and ij inches 
in thickness, battened outside and in with I inch thick battens. The 
weather becoming intensely cold, with high winds, immediately after we 
moved in, it became next to impossible to plaster, and as Ihe best subsli- 
lute to be thought oi, we covered the walls with cheap wall paper. . This 
shut out the wind effectually, and looked very well with its up and down 
vine, and the projections made by the battens. The next fall it was 
lathed pn the battens, and our pretty paper hidden bygood two-coai work, 
giving a house that was Ihoughl wanner than any other frame dwelling in 
the neighborhood. Much of this warmth is undoubtedly due to the inside 
lining of paper, making dead air space between it and the ptaUei, which of 
course greatly obstructs the passage of heat 

This cottage is still in good repair, and is considered very comfortable 
and pleasant The cost in those cheap times-might havebaen, as- near as 
now recollected, about (115, This was exclusive of verantja and cellar 
wall, which were not added (ill some time after; also the bed-foonts above, 
which were not linished at flrst The cook-room, which was not plastered, 
was used for wood in winter. The chimney itarted above and needed liut 

In the construction of such a cottage it is no doubt dijlici^t for some to 
understand that each plank spiked on; as in this case. becOMes Itself a 
pait, cap^le of supporting a great weight The mechanics who assisted 
in building ours were of opinion when done that it might be rolled half a jjl 
mile without coming to pieces. [ 
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two small bnn houses, which 



A few yean lioce we had occasioD to ere 
uuwer the porpow «reU, aie comlbrtable 



r, furnish good cellari. 



Fig.TO.-rifWtf'/foMr. 
and the roofs are perfectly free from all leakages. I^ 70 U a view of one 

of these -houses, ind shows its external appearance. The cellar i» under 
the principal portion, the walls of well built masonry 7 feet high, and with 
good diainage under them alt around, connected with a ditch with tubular 
tile to carry off the water. The house itself is made ofwood, unplaned, the 
plank siding being set vertical, and battened both inside and outside. The 
inner battening, made of pieces 3 by 3 inches, serves as 3 studding on which 
the lath is nailed. TTiese two series of battens, with the plank, give a per. 
feet covering by effectually closing the joints, so that no air can enter, the 
nailing being frequent and thorough ; and the space of air between the 
plank and lathing imparts additional protection against cold in winter. Al- 
though one of these stands in a very windy place, the inmates say they did 
>t stifler in the slightest degree from the severest weather — less than in 
any other house they had tried. Itiiproba- 
f"^"^^^ ■ bable that this aiding would suHidently 

I KiTCHIN \ brace the building fi-om any distortion, but 

I ■ WKia I 'he carpenter thought it safer to insert long 

f?f^~*r ^""^^^n *""<*' "^ i-inch plank against the inner 
'**''"' I ■ t f"^ of the siding, and on these braces the 

*''" _ = ends of the interior battens rested. 

'' ~ ^ iniMitrM Fig. 71 represents the plan of this house, 

= nxH ^^j needs little explanation. The main 

"'"""" building is 16 by 24 feet, and the kitchen 

wing is TZ feet square — represented'by mis- 
take in the cut 10 by 13 feet The plan is 
very compact, entrance being had frCHn the 

the right, and to A 



;. it.—TUntfl'raKifalFhtr. 
jk feont door through the small entry to the living- 
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tbe bed-room on the left. The space between. the bed-room atid pantiy 
furnishes a closet opening into each. Between the kitchen and pantry is a 
donr 30 inches square, (marked S,) breaat high, through which disho 
arc pawed without the trouble of going 
through the common door. From 
entry between them Is Ihe passage down 
Stairs, under the stairs which are shown 
in the cut 

Fig. yx is the secand story, and explains 
itselt The chimneys do not run down 
to the first floor, bnt are entered by stove- 
pipes passing through the chamber floor, 
and by ellxnvs in the chamber ra<Mns, 
space below, and imparting some warmth above. 

A More Expensive House. 

A correspondent offers this design- of a country manstos. So small a 

dratting caanot do jiuiice to the design, but perhaps enough can be 



BEDMOH 

— T|i"."r 



thus giving m 



gathered from it to show that such a house should be built of brick 01 
stone, or if of nood, only in the most solid and thorough manner. 

The ground plln can be modified somewhat by making the front of 
the library on a line with the hail, and extending the arcade into a 
veranda along the new front. This would make a plain house with th« 
ungle parlor ell, and would make the library a room only lO by 15 feet 



, Such a dwelling as this, before the advance in co 
) labor, occasioned by the war, could probaUy have b 



. of niaterial and / 

■n built of wood (j 
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very plainly and economically, for about $2,500, and of brick for from 
15,000 to 1 10,000, according to economy or elegance of finish, and allow- 





y>K' l\'—Princ^>iU Ptoor'. Fig. 7$. — Chambers. 

ing at the latter figuie for some increase in size, to give more spacious 
apartments. 



• ■♦ » 



CLOSETS ANIJ VAULTS. 



EVERY COUNTRY RESIDENT should see that there is no place on 
his whole premises that emits a bad odor ; the kitchenj out-houses and 
all the bam buildings should be kept in perfect order, and with breezes of pure, 
health-promoting air from every part This is the way for him to keep his 
family free from disease, and to make country life attractive^ We have seen 
places where every foot of the back yard was as perfect a specimen of neatness 
and purity as the best of the front grounds ; and dn the other hand we have 
been compelled to pass over some other places where we felt inclined to 
close both nostrils and eyes as soon as we passed beyond the reach of that 
part of the premises kept for show. It is not difficult to preserve the pre- 
mises in proper order — ^not so difficult as to allow them to become foul and 
repulsive — if the work is gone about in the right way, and systematically 
attended to, it becomes easy, simple and satisfactory. It is only when by 
neglect vast heaps of dirt are allowed to accumulate, that clearing out and 
, I brushing up appears formidable. 

i^ There are few farmers who can have the conveniences and means for 
(J water-closets. But they have plenty of materials at hand for arrangements (J 
©C^^ : =^Oi<^ 
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quke as good, or even better, never getting out of order, and costing very 
little in comparison. There are two materials, one or the other of which 
is always readily to be had, that applied daily will render vaults quite in- 
odorous. These are coal ashes and road-dust A quart or two of the 
former, or a pint or two of the latter, thrown down vegularly once a day — 
or better, twice a day — ^will accomplish all that is desired. The ashes are 
driest, and the road-dust the best absorbent, and the two mixed together 
constitute the best material, combining the advantages of both. But either 
will do well alone^. 

If this application of the absorbent is properly attended to*-and it need 
not take ten seconds in the twenty-four boats, if the ashes or road-dust be 
placed in an accessible reservoir — the closets will not only have a pure air, 
but the contents of the vault may be shoveled out as readily and with as 

little annoyance as the same quan- 




Fig.76. 



tity of sand. We never had a 
hired man that made the least ob- 
jection to it The removal of the 
deposits need not be made oftener 
than two or three times a year. 
To accomplish this work easily, 
the vaults should be so made that 
they may be kept shut closely at 
all other times, and yet perfectly 
acQessible when the contents are 
to be drawn away. (Their value 
f<ir msmure will be readily under- 
stood.) 

There are various plans-or con- 
trivances for this purpose, a few 
of which we shall procet4 to .des- 
cribe. The first is » one which Ve 
have adopted an(| found qt|ite 
convenient ; and ii> order to show 
the whole arrangement, we repre- 
sent in the plan the kitchen to 
which it is attached (fig. 76.) We 
may remark, at the outset, that 



the same system of cleanliness is insisted on in this kitchen as should per- 
vade every other part oj the house— that the floor is of oiled white-ash, the 
wood-work grained, the walls papered, and the windows furnished with 
green blinds. A veranda passes along its length on the side from prevail- 
ing winds, and either this or the kitchen may be passed through to the 
closets, or a door entersd from the outside. The three modes of ingress 
and egress, and the two apartments from the central entry, render the ac- 
conmiodations sufficient for an ordinary family. Another out-door closet 
stands among the trees, in a secluded place, and a third, accessible to hired 
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men, nearer the bam. The clogeU which we have inured in the ac- 
companying plan (ti£. j6) are made by an addition placed at the end 
of the kitchen wing, 5^ Teet wide and 14 feet iQng. neatly finished, and with 
hip roo^ (fig, 77.) The apartmcnta themselves are handsofn^ly painted 
and papered, and are kept as ne^ and with aa pure air as a parlor. 



It I 



■to 



this condiiiiMi than in any other — the 
attention becoming a habit, the labor 
merely nominal. A wall is built the. 




Fi,. ,«. 

whole length of this additional building, openings being left only at the 

ends, (Gg. 78.) The middle space is filled with earth, and the cellar wall 

under the kitchen is set 1 or 3 feet in, so that by do posEibi)itj can there 

be any comtnunication to it. The ends of the end wall slope a little, so 

that the plank doors which close the vaults may always fall shut. These 

e hung on hinges above, so as 10 be tiooked up when the vaults are 

eOiptied. Theyare coated with 

' gas tar on the inside and with 

petroleum outside, although, as 

commonly used, paint would 

J — Lil^"^'^^jS~Jjr^ answer. When the deposks are 

1 1 ^jjj^^Q "S"' removed, we find the most con- 

-»— X L'^^ venient way is to place a large 

I I iaP .^ tub (made by sawing a hogshead 

I ^® or Urge barrel into two). o, 

1 g& Stone-lfoat, shovel it full, and 

* — ™^ then draw out on the garden 

adjacent grounds where a ri 

manure is de^red. This we liod much more convenient than a foin 

practice of pladng a plank box (coated with coal-tar) on runners in. I 

vault, attd allowing it to stand there except when emptied. 

Where il may not be convenient 'to place Ihe closets in immediate cc 
tact with the dwelling, as in the plan just described, the same advantages 
of removing all odor may be secured elsewhere. In one case the closet 
was placed 30 feet from the house, and the walk leading to it entirely 
covered by a line of arbor vitae trees on each side, (fig. 79.) Norway 

A spruce or hemlock would have been belter, as they give green and dense A 
foliage in the shade. M. 

is always best to place the buildingonground which immediately slopes (J 
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or faMs away from it, so that the contents may be drawn away on a level ^ 
or down hill, arid also for effecting free drainage. A low wall or terrace 
is a good position for this purpose. Fig. 80 represents the plan of such an 
arrangement^ the vault bei^g on a level with lower ground. If there is 
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Fig. 80. Fig. 81. 

but one apartment, or if the two entrances are at the ends, with the two 
apartments in the middle, (fig. Si,) the recess in the wall need not be 
larger than about 5 feet square in the clear ; but if there is a distinct and 
separate entry at the middle, and the apartments are at the ends, (which 
will be preferred by some as more convenient,) fig. 82, then the recess in 
the wall will be longer, or there maybe two, a few feet square each (fig. 83.) 

It is by no means necessary that the 
building be ' placed on a walled piece 
of ground ; a mere slope will answer 
as well, provided a good wall of mason- 
ry supports the building. The recess, 
opening in front, allows a swing door 
to be placed there to enclose the vault, 
and only hooked up when the dearing away is done. If the walk is along 
the top of the bank, one close row of evergreens may be planted along the 
lower side, or at the foot of the terrace, and another on the upper side at 
several feet distance, so as to allow ample room for a passs^e. These 
trees are to be kept short- 
ened back on the inner 
sides, and in time, if 
of hemlock or Norway 

spruce, will form dense . 

walls of verdure both in -^ 
winter and summer, with 




Fig. 82. 
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a green roof overhead, effectually shutting out winds and storms. If the 
walk does not pass along the ridge or bank, it may meet it at right angles. 
It will be found most convenient to have a bin holding several barrels of 
dust or coal ashes, accessible from the apartments, so that the owner can 
see himself daily to its apj^lication, and not trust to careless }iired men, 
who often neglect it If only two -quarts are used daily, two bushels will 
last a month, and twenty-four bushels a year, but it will be better to employ 
two or three times as much, using it two or three times a day. The road- 
dust may be scraped up in large quantities from the middle of the highway 
during any dry time in summer or autumn. Families which employ cook- 
ing stoves that burn coal, will have from this source alone enough of the 
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absorbent, although it would be improved' by the intermixture of road-dust 
The more clay in this road-dust the better. 

This is a subject of great importance that is disgracefully neglected by 
some farmers, who seem to make such do^ts as repulsive as possible ; 
and being ooanpeUcd t» go through wet grass and weeds has made many a 
feeble person an invalid, while others have suffered serious injury in the 
absence of proper conveniences. 



^ 
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THE PROFITS OF SMALL FRUITS. 



By Wiluam Parry of Nbw*Jbrsby.* 



SMALL FRUITS — ^not small in value, biit so called because they are 
found growing on small bushes, vines and plants — were formerly con* 
sidered as properly belonging to the garden, but now are grown in 
such large quantities as to require brascl aerc^ 49r 



and on some farms more land is devoted to their culturt than to any 
other crop. 

Strawberries. , ] 

The first fruits of the season, and the mosi healthful and delidous'tn cul- 
tivation, are strawberries, which are easily grown, and when sent to market 
in good order, command fair prices. The varieties have become so 
numerous that it is very difficult for one who has had no experience to 
determine which to plant by merely reading the descriptions of those offered 
for sale. After testing over one hundred kinds, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that for pro/it a very few varieties afe sufficient for any one sectkm, 
so as to keep up a succession from the earljest to the latest ripening. Some 
varieties do remarkably well in i ome k)calities, with certain treatment, while 
in other sections they are of but little valuei The high reputotioB that 
some strawberries have obtained where the soil, dimate and surrounding 
circumstances were all congenial, is a great recommendation in selling 
plants, but it does not fellow that they will succeed when tried in different 
drcumstanoes, which may suit some other varieties better. 

Many of us well remember the high expectations with which we looked 
forward to the coming of that wonderful strawberry, styled ** Our 700," in 
the possession of a prominent fruit grower in the western part of this State^ 
not to be distributed, however, until his own stock of plants should be so 
large that he could afford to let them go at a moderate price. 

Dunng this time of suspense we. were treated to the reports of sales in 
New- York of this great strawberry. ** Six^ unts a pint often berrus each " 
was very gratifying to those who expected to get some of the plants. 

*The substance of this article was read before the Pennsylvania Fruit Growers' Society, 
and is now revised and amplified by the author for the Illustkatbd Annual Rbgistkr. 
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After being informed of the moderate price of $xoo per thousand, at 
which they c6tild be had, and not wishing to be behind others in getting a 
stock of that remarkable strawberry, I ordered 7,000 plants, and set them 
in a i7-acre field, in which we were planting Wilson's Albany, Russell's 
Lady Finger, Agriculturist, Green Prolific, Cutter, Downer, French and 
others, any and all of which, with an equal chance, yielded better returns 
than the celebrated 700, which much resembled, though at that time was 
not known to be, the Jucunda. Yet this variety succeeds well in some 
localitieSf-and proves a profitable market sort One of my tenants, to whom 
I had always given all the strawberry plants he wanted, informed me that 
he intended sending to Pittsburg for plants of some of those large straw- 
berries of which he had been reading in the New- York Tribune. When I 
informed him that I had the same kind, and he could have them without 
cost, he could hardly believe that mine were the same kind ; said ** tiiey 
didn't look like those pictures in the Tribune." 

Now I consider it well established that no one variety is adapted to all 
soils and localities. Those which I may name as having done well with us 
in New- Jersey, may not succeed in other sections, where some varieties do 
well that do not succeed with jxs. 

But fortunately in these United States we have a great diversity of soil 
and climate, sufficient to accommodate every variety of strawberry in culti- 
vation, and it can only be ascertained by trial which is the best for each. 

One reason for the conflicting reports we sometimes hear in refer- 
ence to strawberries, is the difierence in the soil, climate, and treatment 
they receive. 

What Kinds to Plant. 

There is probably no variety that has yielded more profit to the growers 
generally than Wilson's Albany. We have grown over 200 bushels per 
acre of them, or 6,400 quarts, which sold at an average of 10 cents per quart, 
giving over $600. Although not as pleasant to the taste as some others, 
they are good sized, firm berries, carry well and look well in market, and 
consequently sell well. We should bear in mind that, for profit, the 
firuits which, yield well and look well are the most profitable to grow, 
and that the fine qualities and rich flavor of firuits are secondary con- 
siderations with salesmen who dispose of the most fruit in large quan- 
tities. If the firuit looks well on the stall, it will have a ready sale, but 
not otherwise. 

There are a few others that have generally given good returns with us, 
such as Downer's Prolific; Charles Downing and Kentucky, all originated 
by J. S. Downer of Kentucky. Perhaps no other person has succeeded 
so well in raising seedling strawberries,' or produced a trio, of such 
value- as these three — ^ripening with the earliest, and continuing through 
the season till after most other strawberries are gone. Three others of 
-great value are the Green Prolific, (fig. 84,) Agriculturist and No. 30, 
(fig. 85,) all grown by Seth Boyden of New- Jersey. They are strong. 
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vi^roua growera, hardy ind productive — t 
largest berries we groir, and from their 
appearance, command the highett 
price, having brought $i per quart in 
market the past summer, when cotn- 
n strawberries were plenty and 

In growing fhiiti generally fbr 



prpfil it ii not necessary to cultivate many varieties, but rather be confined 
a few of ttie best that will give a sncceuion of IruiE throughout the sea- 
u I have seen plantations of from So lo lOO acres of strawberries on 
gle farms where there were not half a dozen vaiieties in cultivation. 
The kinds best adapted to each locality pay the largest profiL One 
of the proprietors infonned me that he had received a check from his 
imission salesman of f 10,000 at one time on account of his strawberries. 

Time to Plant. 

iirawberries should always be planted early in spring, the sooner the 
better after the frost leaves the ground, while it is cool and moist Pet- 
haps there is no greater error in slrau^rry culture than planting in 

imer time, after taking a crop of vegetables from the ground, in hope 
of getting a crop of berries the next summer. The ground being warm 
and dry, most of the plants vill die; the few that survive will make 
a feeble growth, and it inll require more care and labor the next spring to 
lill up vacancies and get a good stand of plants than to commence anew 

a separate piece of land th«t has been freshly plowed on purpose to 

Soil and Preparation. 
Almost any gronnd that will bring good com or wheat, and is vrell drained, 
1^ either naturally or artificially, is good for strawberries. Com that has been >H 
well tilled the year previous is an excellent preparation for them, as grass ( ) 

^- -=*=© 
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and weeds are less troublesome after com than most other crops. The 
ground should be well plowed, harrowed smooth, and marked out with 
a small plow the desired distance, according to the variety and mode of 
culture. 

A very common mode is to open the furrows 5 feet apart, spread 
manure or compost along them, and plant early com, one grain in a place, 
15 inches apart, and a strawberry plant alternately between the com. In 
that way the strawberries get but little culture except while dressing the 
com, which, being cut for market early, usually brings from $50 to $75 per 
acre, and the strawberries will spread sufficiently to form good beds for 
fruiting the next year. Corn may be grown profitably on the same ground 
as strawberries, and the com will pay for the occupancy of the ground the 
first season. Onions may also be grown among strawberries, and give a 
profit after the berries. 

Another plan that has given good satisfaction with me is to open far- 
rows 2^ feet apart, and spread a preparation of equal parts .of marl, ashes 
and ground bone along the furrows, after it has been mixed and incorpo- 
rated togeth^er for ten days or two weeks, until the heat, generated . by the 
action of the ashes and marl, has mellowed and softened the bone so that 
the particles will crumble like chalk when mbbed between the tfettmb and 
fingers. Using one ton of the ground bone, and the same quantity each of 
ashes and marl, on 5 acres, will give a vigorous growth of dark green foliage 
to the strawberries. 

Cultivation — ^Mulching. 

The ground being frequently stirred with horse and cultivator close to 
the rows, leaves but a small portion of the ridge between the plants to be 
loosened with the hoe. As the runners extend and widen the beds, the culti- 
vator is made narrower ; and care being taken to pass along the alleys every 
time in the same direction, drawing the runners always in one way will 
leave them more even and regular than if drawn both ways by going back 
and forth in the same alley. The plants then form ridges about 18 inches 
wide with alleys one foot wide between them. This plan is more certain 
and reliable than keeping the plants in hills and cutting off the runneis. 
There is less hand lalxx', most oi the cultivation being done by horse- 
power, and if some of the plants should be destroyed by grubs or insects, 
there will be enough left to produce a good crop of fruit 

At the approach of cold weather or begimiing of winter give them a good 
eoat of stable manure, spread evenly all over the plants. If the rows are 
z\ feet apart, a horse and each cart wheel will follow along an alley with- 
out injuring the plants. The covering with manure is of great importance, 
as it protects the buds and embryo fruit from severe freezing, and prevents 
the roots from lifting and heaving out as the frost leaves the ground. The 
rains, soaking the strength of the manure into the soil, give food and A 
nourishment to the roots. The straw and coarser materials, being bleached ^ 
and beaten close to the ground by the winter's snow and rain, do not ^^^^ 
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prevent the young growth from coming through in the spring, but serve to 
keep the fruit dean in summer. 

Baskets for Marketing. 
Crat«9 and bukets abcmld be ordered in time to be on hand before com- 
mencing to gathcrthe fruit. Quarts and pints are the most suitable sizes. 
It will be necessary to procure at lea^t three lime» as many as will be 
needed at an; one time for picking, so as to allow for one set 10 be in mar- 
ket while the second lot is going and a third in the patch being filled. Al- 
lowing the crop to yield 2,;oo quarts or 7S busheU per acre, to be gathered 
at six pickings of about 40a quarts each time, it will require i.zoo quart 
baskets, which, with crates of the best make, may be rated at about (150 per 
acre. But as the same baskets and crates will answer for raspberries and 
blackberries, aJid with proper care will last several years, tio per acre is 
suilidenl to charge each crop for the use of baskets and crates. 

There are now so many varieties o( baskets and boxes made that almost 
e»eiy grower can have his choke, but to carry fruit in the best condition 
they should be made of thin splints, light, strong, and well ventilated, to 
allow a free drculalion of air to carry off the 
excess of heat and moisture, as the berries are 
not always dry and cool when put up for ship- 
ping. The splints should be so strong that 
the bottom tier will bear the weight of all the 
berries, baskets and divisions above them, or 
the fruit will be luai^hed as the sides yield to 
the pressure of the ujiper tiers of berries. 
(t_t' Auirf Having used and tested many kinds within 

* '"*" ' the last quarter of a century, I prefer the 

Beecher Veneer Baskets, (fig. 36,) to any others with which I am acquaint- 
ed. They possess all the properties requisite for carrying fruit in good 
condition, aie light, strong and durable, lasting several years with proper 

Picking. 
The^e is no part of the business that requires closer attention than 
gathering and preparing the fruit (or market. It should be assorted as 
picked, the prime berries put together and the cullings kept separate. The 
baskets should be well filled and rounded up ; the berries placed dose and 
even with stems down, so that wittn in the crates the divisions above will 
press gently upon and keep them steady in place. As the fruit grower is 
" no respecter of persons," but in the busy season employs men, women and 
children or all ages and denominations, whose object is to make the most 
they can, and as they are usually paid by the quart, every berry picked, 
whether good, bad or indifierent, will help to fill up the measure, and 
^ would be a loss to them if not put in the basket So it requires some 
mora! course for (he pickers diemselves to put the fruit up 
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condition for sale. To assist in this matter we provide them with baskets " 

of a different size, in which to put the imperfect and faulty berries, so that 

they will measure as much as if all were mixed together. 

As the berries are brought in for packing, ten or twelve baskets on a 

tray, they are carefully examined and at least one emptied in presence of 

the pickers ; if they turn oiit all right, they are paid in white tickets ; but 

if small, green or faulty berries are mixed among the prime ones, or they 

are not put up as directed, a blue ticket of less value is given, which has a 

salutary effect, as it is mortifying for them to receive a blue ticket, which 

is the signal of Lad work, in the presence of others. This system works 

beautifully ; it is a constant stimulant for right doing. It does not hurt 

the best hands to look after them, but is rather gratifying for them to know 

that their employers are aware of and appreciate their work ; and work 

that is not well done does not receive full pay. 

Yield and Profit. 

There are so many circumstances connected with strawberry growing, 
such as varieties, soil, climate, location, markets and the skill and manage- 
ment of the grower, that the results of a few cases cannot be relied on as a 
general rule. The premium crop in Burlington Co., N. J., was at the rate 
of 263 bushels per acre, yielding a profit of upwards of $1,000. But one- 
third of that amount would be nearer our general average. For teil years 
past our whole crops have averaged about 2,500 quarts per acre, and 
averaged 12 cents per quart in market, giving the following results : 

.Commission, 10 per cent, ^ $30.00 

Picking, at 2 cents, ^. . 50.00 

Interest on land, ..... 10.00 

Manure, 25.00 

Use of baskets, 10.00 

Cultivation, &c, .- -• 30.00' 

Net profits, •. — i45*«> 

Gross proceeds, a,soo quarts, at la cents, $300.00, 

RASPBERRIES. 

The raspberry, coming next to the strawberry, is a fruit of great excel- 
lence, usually sells higher than strawberries, and is really worth more to the 
consumers. The fruit is heavier, richer and will go farther as a dessert 
There is no waste of time and labor in preparing them for use, as the hulls 
are left on the bushes when picking the berries. Our markets have not gen- 
erally been well supplied with raspberries, owing to the difficulty in getting 
hardy varieties that would stand our changing climate ; most of those 
that succeeded well in more northern latitudes, and were highly recom- 
mended for general cultivation, would not carry their foliage through our 
warm summers; the canes would be injured before the approach of 
winter, and whether protected or not, they were of little worth in the 
spring. 

An erroneous impression has to some extent prevailed, that raspberries 
which are called tender at the north may do well at the south without (J 
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protcclion. But raspbemcB do best in a cool climate, and minj' that succeed 
at the north are of no value at the south. Although tome leir native Idi 
distinguished by their color, as red, white and hlack, have been grown tinte 
oat of mind, it is but recently that much attenticKi has been given to grow- 
ing improved varieties. 

I^f PORTED Raspberries. 

For many years strong eRbrls were made to introduce the fine English 

and French varieties, and to grow seedlings Irom Ihetn, thinking they would 

be more easily acclimated, but with no better results than have followed 

the foreign gooseberries and grapes that have been tried in open field 

At this time there is no foreign variety worth growing in th« open field 
that is generally adapted to our soil and climate. The Hornet and Ant- 
werpa are berries of superior excellence, and il is to be regretted that the 
localities in which they succeed arc bo very limited. But when all the sur- 
rounding circumstances of soil, climate and treatment are exactly congenial, 
they yield large crops of the finest liruit, 
which cmnmands the highest price 
market A fhiil grower in Camden, N. J., 
about three years since, had one-eighth ' 
^an acre, mostly of the Homet raspber- 
ry, (6g. 87,) which produced 336 quarts, 
sold at 90 cents per quart, yielding at the 
me of (1,400 per acre. The fiiltowing 
year the crop was all taken by one dealer 
at 70 cents per quart. X.asl year when I 
was there to examine the plantation, which 
is much larger now, so that they were pick- 

Tit .,.-*™, j:.,^^. i"g "bo" ■■» q""". "y. >i» o™; i»- 

formed me that the same peraon had en- 
g^ed the crop again at 60 cents per quart for the season. That is the 
only instance in my knowledge of perfect success with the Hornet Other 
plantations near by, made from the same stock, are all lailures. 

Native Raspberries. 
Owing to the great difficulty attending the cultivation of foreign varieties 
as a field crop for market, the attention of fruit growers has been turned 
to the improvement of our hardy, native raspberries, of which there are two 
distinct species. One is the Xutiii Occidentalii, which is propagated by the 
lop end of the canes bendii^ over and slrikii^ root in the ground, fonoing a 
new plant, which in turn sends out shoots reaching still further from the 
original stock, and thus, in a migratory manner, soon spreads over a con- 
siderable space of land. The Purple Cane and Ellisdale ate of this order, 
and the Calawissa to some extent— the While, Vellow or G<^en Cap, j \ 
Golden Thornless and Cream raspberries: also the diRercnt varieties of (J 

■ — ^=© 
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the Black Caps, such as the Doolitlte,Miaini, Mammoth Cluster, Davison's 
Thomless, Seneca, Garden, Great Western, Hamilton, VoscmiCe, Ohio, 
Canada, and Lum'g Everbewing, and many others of less value, I have 
not met with an EnglUh variety grown from tips, or a black raspbeny groirn 
from suckers. The Doolittle and Mammoth. Cluster, (fig. 83,) are the most 
pfofitalile Uack Taspberrica with which I am acqaainted. TIk former is earljr, 
firm and carries well to market. The 
latter is larger and later, Both are 
strong, vigorous growers, hardy and 
very productive. ' Having 30 acres <rf 
them growing, I have totmd them to 
pay well, producing more bushels per 
acre than com, with less care and cul- 
ture, and alter being once planted 
will continue for seven or eight 
years yielding annual crops without 
renewing. 

The other species to which allu- 
sion was made, is the Xuiii Stti- 
gotut, an upright grower, which is 
Fig, »S.->f»mmtt»ClK.^. increased by suekcrs from the roots, 

and also by planting root cuttings, but is not increased from the tips. 
Our native red raspberries are all of this class, and seem quite local 
in their habits. Many of the finest will only succeed in certain sections, 
where the climate and soil are just suited to their wants. It is sometimes 
hard to account for the conflicting reports made in reference to the same 
raspberry from different sections of our country. The Allen, a beautiAil 
and delicious red raspberry, jrields good crops in some localities, and from 
its fine appearance and encellenl qualities always commands a high price ; 
yet in other places it would not produce fruit enough to pay for the ground 
occupied, llie Kirtland, a bright red raspberry, firm, early and very de- 
sirable for market, is highly spoken of in northern Ohio, but with me it is 
worthless. I have tried it on a variety of soil, from that which is moist 
and sandy to a rich clay loam, but in all cases the gKater part of 
the leaves would fall off before the end of summer, the canes would 
be injured before winter, and they would produce but little fruit the 

The Franconia, Naomi, Clarke.Wanregan, Elm City, Frosser, Red Queen, 
Duhring, Lindsley's Fastolff Seedling, Donning, Linton and all of Dr. 
Brinckle's choice seedlings, the celebrated Urange, Gushing, Col Wilder, 
Cope, Vice President French, Walker, Woodward and others were all 
affected in the same way; also the Hornet, Antwerps, PastolD', Kncvell's 
Giant, Northumberland Fillbasket. River's Large Fruited Monthly, Thun- 
derer, and all other foreign varieties that I have tried, excepting the Belle 
de Fontenay, and that is not of much value, 

*- ^ T' 
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Pioductive red nupberrles being very scarce, it Kcmed for t while that 
« would have to rely on Che Black Caps for a supply of fruit Forturuteiy 
the Philadelphia, (fig. S9,) was brought i 
notice, which wm greatly in advance of any 
oilier raspberry known. A red raapberry, a 
~ hardy artd productive aa t Black Cap, so easily 
grown, ftiapled to all soils and conditions ii 
which any raspberry Would grow, was a great 
acquisition, and it has been largely planted all 
over ihe country, producing iai^e quantities of 
fiTiil for market, and yielding handsome profits 
to the growers, I have known them to pro- 
duce 200 bosbeis per acre, and to yield at one 
picking }iio per acre. The Philadelphia, 
a hardy xdA praduilive red raspberry, adapted 
-■ . nil J 7,1- t" ^" sections of oiir country, ia ahead of any 

F» !,-«.<««« „hc,kno»n..rl,t,. VB It h„™, Ita brighl 
color which is so attractive and pleasing to the eye, nor firmness of fiesi 
stand up well in market after a long journey. 
' There ia room fur still more improvements. If we could have a raspberry 
combining the good qualities of the Philadelpliia, hardy and productive, 
with the additional ones of large siie, bright red orior, and firm flesh, it 
would be one great acquisition. There are several other hardy raspberries, 
though not as productive as the Philadelphia, yet blighter and handsomer, 
that sell higher in market, The Pearl is a bright red, medium size, hand- 
le, firm berry, carries belter and sella higher than the Philadelphia; 
bush dwarfish, a slow grower, with thick, tough foliage. Btandywine or 
Susqueco,* a large, bright scarlet berry, firm and beautiful, bears trani- 
portation well, and commands a ready aale in market The foliage and 
eral appearance much resemble the Pearl, from which it may be a 
seedling. The leaves put out a week earlier in the spring, and make a 
Bttonger growth. I have about eight acres tA this sort, and expect 
> plant this and the Hersline hereafter. The Baker and Pamel, sent 
ut irom Ciscinnali, have fruited with me, but do not promise well 
now. The Hudson River Antwerp succeeds only in a limited district in 
New-York. 

Market Prices. 
Raspberries sell in market according to their appearance — large sized, 
firm, bright red berries going at the highest figures, from which the price 
descendsto the Black Caps, the lowest on the list 

A comparison of their prices when the market was well supplied, will 
show the estimation in which they are severally held. On the 7th day 

Inaqnecoifl theliidi>qiiarneforDnndywiTie,uHldieliit(«rnameTfl iit>widDS]yuKdfor h 
I ihii variety. This son wu sen! out a few yean since by E. TaUuU of WUmingUn, Del, 'I 
J under Ihe nunc of Susqueco, wliich it Bill Kinielimei naed, bul not generiliy adopltd. L 
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of July, 1871, raspberries were sold at wholesate, in PhiUdElphJa, x 

Bbdk Capi ..^....H>-.'- -■- ---..-^, I cents per quart. 

Philadd^hiik i do. 

Port, 16 do. 

^S^^[y^\y^\'\\v///^\\\[\[\'\\'.'.'.'.'.'.. '.'.'. & do. 

From the above figures we can readily arrive at the true points of excel- 
lence for a maikel raspberry. It should have the size of Che Hornet, color 
of the Pearl, and producliveiiess of the Philadelphia. 

FoTtunalely we have an amateur cultivator residing in Philadelphia, who 
has been experimenting largely in raising seedling raspberries. By plant- 
ing -the Philadelphia, ihe moat productive of all, by the side-iif the bright 
red and delicious Allen, both of which are hardy, native varieties, so thai 
the poUen from their blossoms mighr become thoroughly mixed, and Chen 
raising seedlings from the berries thus impregnated, he succeeded in pro- 
ducing a raspberry that bears his name, combining more good qualities 
than any other, as large as llie Hornet, bright as a Fear), as hardy and 
productive as the Philadelphia, and de- 
licious as the Allen, and properly named 
Ihe Herstine (6g. ()a) 

The committee of the Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society, who examined them in 
bearing, gave the following description of 
the Herstine : Plant»goodgrower ; most 
abundant and early bearer ; suckers moder- 
ately ; cines strong, of a pea green color, 
covered with white bloom ; spines green, 
but not abundant ; foliage healthy, of me- 
dium size, and often lobed, of a peart gray 
color on the under side ; friiit large oblong, 
with small grains and crimson color ; liavor 
sub-add and very good. There were 
several other seedlmgs examined by the 
committee, some of which were des- 
cribed as Ruby, Saunders and Elizabeth, 
Fi. — w ifiw having marks of great merit They further 

stated that " the plants examffied were en- 
tirely unprotected during the winters, without being at all injured. And 
should they continue on further trial to be as hardy as they certainly are 
productive and delicious, we have no hesitation in believing that they will 
fill a vtnd in the raspberry world which has long been felt, viz.: A rasp- 
berry suitable for market purposes — comWning hardiness, productii 
firm flesh and bright color, with a delidous flavor." 

I have seen them in fruit for two years, and in different soils, both light 
and heavy. In every situation they presented the same vigor and healthy 

^ : -^ 
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appearance of canes and foliage, and were heavily laden with fruit of the 
largest sixe and finest quality. 

All the red raspberries were injured last winter (1871-2)— the Philadel- 
phia more than I ever knew it to be before. Fruit sold higher this year 
than usual Black Caps brought from 15 to 20 cents per quart; Brandy- 
wine, (Susqueco,) from 30 to 40 cents ; Herstine, from 50 to 60 cents. 

Soil and Treatment. 

The management of hardy raspberries is very simple. The soil should 
be rich and mellow, and liberally supplied with manure and fertilizers. 
Ground bone and phosphates are excellent It should be thoroughly 
drained. Raspberries will not succeed in wet soil. 

Plow and prepare the ground as for potatoes or other crops ; mark the 
rows 6 feet apart, and set the plants 3 feet distant in the rows, requiring 
about 2,500 plants to the acre. The tops should be cut down to within a 
few inches of the ground, that the roots may become well established be- 
fore they are required to supply nourishment for long tops of green foliage. 
Carrots or potatoes may, with advantage, be grown between the rows 
the first year,^ after which the raspberries will require the whole space. 
Stir the ground frequently with horse and cultivator, to keep down grass 
and weeds, being careful during the vrarm, dry weather not to disturb the 
small roots feeding near the surface, by deep culture near to the plants. 
The old wood which has borne fruit should be removed before the follow- 
ing spring, and the young canes shortened to about one-third their length, 
so that they will stand firm and erect, bearing heavy crops of fruit with- 
out stakes, trellis or protection of any kind. The raspberries should' be 
carefully picked in small baskets not larger than pints, bekerless. Both 
baskets and crates should be ventilated, so as' to allow the circulation of 
air to absorb the heat and moisture, as they will bear iransportatioa to 
market much better when cool and dry. 

Yield and Profit. 

The raspberry is liable to many casualties that will ii^ure the crop. An 
excess of heat or cold, wet or drouth, and sometimes causes unexplained, 
will disappoint the fondest hopes of the grower. 

And the price varies greatly with the quantity and quality of the firuit, 
so that the results of several years should be taken together to form a cor- 
rect estimate. I find by a carefi.1l reviewj for ten years past, that all the 
raspberries we have sold, red and black, good, bad and indifierent, have 
averaged 23 cents per quart, which gives about the following result per acre : 

Commissions, at 10 per cent, '. ^46.00 

Picking, at 5 cents per quart, 60.00 

Interest on land, • laoo 

Manure and use of boxes, .. 30.00 

Cultivation, inddentak, && saoo 

Net profit, 384.00 , 

GroM sales, a,ooo quarts, stssoent^... $460.00 
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Under some circumstance* much greaier precis than the atxrve an 
sionally realized. But it ia better to keep our views vitliin moderate limits, 
and be ^reeably disappointed with lai^er Tetams. 

BLACKBERRIES. 
BlacVberrf bushes, fonnerly considered a nuisance, are now highly ap- 
preciated and extensively cultivated, many fanners growing more acres of 
them than of corn and wheat together. It is somewhat remarlcable that 
in this age of horticultural progress, there have been no seedlings raised 
better than those found growing wild on the commons, without care or cul- 
ture. Attempts have been made to get blackberry bushes withoat thorns, 
and some have been found with canes nearly smooth, which created quite 
a sensation for a time, and the plants sold readily at $$ each, until it was 
ascertained that the fruit was as much deficient as the thorns. Various 
colors have been brought out, white, red and purple, which were novelties 
in their way, but of no practical value, in point of profit, to fnrit growers. 
After carefully cultivating and testing twenty-six Tarieties, in addition to a 
large number of seedlings, which were no better than the parent stock, I 
retained four, which are all valuable as field crops tor market. 

AttheheadofthelistI 
name Wilson's Early,(lig. 
91.) The largest Uackber- 
ly in cultivation, ripening 
early, dose after raspber- 
ries, before peaches are 
in market, when iruit is 
scarce, it commands the 
highest price. Two years 
since we sold the princi- 
pal part of onr crop from 

quart, wholesale, which 
were aiierwards sold in 
smaljer quantities as high 
as (1 per quart. This 
variety is now extensive- 
ly cultivated. One fruit- 
grower in West Jersey, 
_ havmg 75 acres of them 

frnit, reatiiing a clear profit, after deducting expenses, of $1^,000, gathered 

within the space of three weeks' lime, 
m. Next in point of profit to the Wilson's Early, is the Dorchester, which M, 
(} ha« an upright, strong growing bush, Ull, erect and perfectly hardy. For [\ 
""" " , ■ '^=>^ 
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twelve years past they have done well with me, never being injured by the 
winter, even when the New Rochelles were mostly destroyed. They have 
always yielded good crops of fair sized berries, long, shining black, sweet 
and firm, so as to carry well to market, and being early, they sell higher 
than the Kittatinny, New Rochelle, or any other late ripening blackberry 
which follows theoL This variety is well adapted to planting in orchards 
of apple, cherry or peach trees ; being straight, upright growers, the bushes 
are less in the way of cultivation than other varieties that curve out from 
the rows and obstruct the passages between them. The protection afforded 
by the trees, both in winter and summer, is beneficiaL 

In 1863 I planted an apple orchard, 40 feet apart each way ; then a row 
of Eady Richmond cherries each way between them, requiring three times 
as many cherries as apples ; then a row of Dorchester blackberries in the 
rows of trees, and between them, which left them at the proper distance of 10 « 
feet apart They have all done well ; the apple trees have made a fine 
growth and borne some fruit ; the cherries and blackberries have yielded 
fine crops of fruit every year since old enough. The cherries ripen first 
and are out of the way before the blackberries commence. So that the 
draft upon the land is not so great as if both crops ripened at the same 
time. The earliest and finest Dorchester blackberries raised in our section 
are grown in old apple orchards. 

In the spring of 1864 I sold a fruit-grower near Burlington, N. J., Dor- 
chester blackberry plants for 2^ acres, which were set among peach trees 
on new land, light and sandy, from which the pine timber had been recently 
removed. In 1865 they commenced fruiting, yielding about enough to pay 
for tillage, the space between the rows being profitably occupied with toma- 
toes and other vegetables for market 

In 1866 they produced, exclusive of oommisaons, |6oaoo 

In 1867 do. do. do. ............ 1,300.00 

In 1868 do. da da 2,057.64 

Total in three years, '• $3i9$7'H 

Deduct cost of picking, 287.64 

Leaving, $3,67000 

Clear profit above the cost of picking and commissions, or an average of 
$480 per acre for each of the three years in bearing. In addition to the 
sale of fruit, large quantities of plants were dug and sold, more than enough 
to pay for the original stock to conamence with. This Is a better average 
for profit than usual, and one cause for the -large returns was that black- 
berries in many places were badly winter killed; the Dorchesters standing 
the cold better than other varieties, and especially when planted in orchards 
and protected by the trees. 

The Kittatinny (fig. 92) comes next in order as a profitable berry to grow 
for market It is perfectly hardy, large, lupous and very productive. And 
last, the Nefv Rochelle, which has been in cultivation longer than the others, A 
but is now superseded by them. Jfk 

Blackberries are among the most profitable fiiiit crops ; their easy culture, (J 
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hardiness, productiveness and the high {nice >t whidi the fhiil sells, gives 
them a great advantage over others requiring more expensive cultivation. 
They are not particular as to soil or location, but will yield well where 
ordinary crops will grow. It is not necessary to 
select the best land for a plantation, as the canes 
would there grow ao large and rank, as to 
qaire much time and labor to trim and keep 
them within bounds. They need but once plant- 
ing, as the bushes renew themselves annually 
thereafter, by sending up a spontaneous growth 
of young suckers to bear fhiit the following year ; 
and with an occasional dressing of manure, they 
will continue to give large returns for many 
years. I have grown on lo acres, for several 
years, from 650 lo 700 bushels, and one season Sc 
bushels, being an average of over 70 bushels per 
acre ; while land adjoining, equally good, plant- 
ed with com, did not yield 50 bushels per acre. 
The land should be plowed and harrowed 
smooth; then open furrows B feet apart ; ifmuck 
is convenient, it is valuable to spread along 
r' —KiOal' ***"" ' """ *" '''' P'""* about 4 feet distant 

lg.»l. MV- ^ j^j. „„(.]£_ T]j^ f(„y ^11 i„(^tly follow 

along the row to feed on the muck, and grow more vigorously than lateral 
or side roots. Hence, the stronger and best plants will come up along 
the row nearly where they are wanted to produce fruit the following year. 
They should not be left lo stand closer together than an average of one plant 
to a foot in length in the rows. 

The plantation should be gone over several times during the summer, 
and the tops of the young canes, as they appear above the bearing bushes, 
should be shortened in, so as to keep them at a uniform height of about 
3 lo 5 feel, according lo iheir strength. This will cause the side branches 
lo grow vigorously, and develop fiuit-buds near the ground ; and, inter- 
locking with each other, the bushes will support themselves, and 
avoid the necessity of stakes and wires to prevent high winds from in- 
juring them. The side branches should be shortened in the following 
winter or spring. Plants thus trimmed will yield more &uit, of better 
quality, than if left to grow tall and slender, as by nature they are in- 
dbed lo da 

I have sometimes left a few rows without pruning, and others pruned but 
little, which fully illustrated the great Importaitce of shortenii^ in the 
branches. The unpruned bushes would bear more fruit than could be 
ripened on them ; it would remain red a long time, and hnally dry up, 
being of no value. The best and earliest fruit would be on the bushes well I ^ 
pruned, so as to throw the whole strength ofthe roots into fewer berries. Jj 
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Price of Berries and Profit. 

The average price for lo years past of the blackberries we have sold of 
all kindsi has been 15 6-xoths cents per quart, which gives about the follow- 
ing, result per acre : 

CommissionSf at to per cent, $$t.»o 

Picking, at t^ cents per quart, ■ 30.00 

Interest on land, ioloo 

Use of boxes, 10.00 

Pruning, cultivating, &c, 3a8o 

Net prrats per acre, , aoaoo 

Gross sales, 2,000 quarts per acre, at 15 6>ioths cents, $iia.oo 

Strawberries, raspberries and blackberries are usually included under the 
head oi small fruits ^ the pro/its of which are generally good, when markets 
are convenient, and care is taken in the selection of varieties and in giving 
them proper treatment Sometimes we hear of extravagant report^ cal- 
culated from the product of a small lot up to what a ten acre field iihder 
similar circumstances would yield. A safer rule is to take the acres and 
see what they have produced annually. We kept a debtor and creditor 
account for several years, with 22 acres in small fruits, which averaged, 
after deducting expenses, 1(272 per acre. By reference to the report of the 
West Jersey Fruit Growers' Association* who appointed committees to col- 
lect the returns from all the fruit growers in the neighborhood, it will be 
found that 776 acres of land, in strawberries, raspberries and blackberries, 
produced the sum of nearly |(20o,ooo, or about ^250 per acre. 

CRANBERRIES. 

My remarks on " Profits of Small Fruits " would not be complete without 
referring to the cultivation of Cranberries, which is a very profitable branch 
of small fruit culture, where the soil is adapted to their growth, and must 
eventually assume proportions and importance scarcely second to any other 
fi-uit crop grown in the State of New- Jersey. We have thousands of acres 
unavailable for other purposes, but specially adapted to producing cran- 
berries. Low, marshy lands and old ponds that c5in be drained and flooded 
again at pleasure, which in their natural state would not be valued at more 
than $to to $20 per acre, after being cleared and planted, will often yield 
$200 to $300 per acre in cranberries annually, and sometimes more. 

A fruit grower in Burlington County, New- Jersey, recently cleared up 
and planted 20 acres of moist land, which five years since was valued at $5 
l)er acre. Last year he had two acres in full bearing and 18 acres only 2 years 
old, and realized from the cran))erries grown there a net profit of $3,2oa 
Another farmer and his sons residing near by, have 200 acres planted with 
cranberries, about one-third of which are in fruiting age, and yielded last 
year 3,300 bushels of fruit, wortb over $13,000, six acres of which averaged 
too bushels p^r acre, and were sold at $4 per bushel. Another farmer in 
the same county, in 1869, had 24 acres^ in fruiting— 6|^ acres in the tenth 
year of bearing, and 17^ acres in the first year of good bearing — ^which 
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yielded 2,692 bushels of cranberries, and sold at $3.50 per bushel, bringing 
$g^2; and after deducting $2,222 for expenses, taxes, superintendence 
and commissions, left a net profit of $7,200 on 24 acres, averaging $300 per 
acre. The 6^ acres in the prime of bearing yielded more bushels of fruit 
than the 17-}- acres just commencing. 

The Forge Company, near West Creek, in Ocean Co., N. J., have about 
100 acres planted, 50 acres of which were in fruiting the past season, and 
yielded 3,400 bushels of cranberries, worth, at $4 per bushel, $13,600. 
Three-eightlis of said tract was recently sold at $1,000 per acre. I might 
mention the names of those parties, if necessary, but the object in referring 
to them was merely to enforce the principles and facts illustrated by their 
successful operations, which many others are pursuing ; and hundreds of 
acre's are now annually redeemed from a primitive, unproductive condition 
and devoted to cranberry culture. 

There are now in New-Jersey about 2,000 acres in fruiting, that produced 
last year 150,000 bushels of cranl3erries ; and 4,000 acres more land have 
been prepared and planted, and will be in fruiting hereafter. New- Jersey 
now supplies more than two-thirds of the whole amount of cultivated cran- 
berries marketed in the United States. The late reports by the Agricul- 
tural Bureau, at Washington, for the year 1869, gives as follows, viz : 

To the State of Msune, 1,000 barrels. ^ 

do. do. Massachusetts, 8,000 da 

do. do. Connecticut, 2,000 . do. 

do. do. New- Jersey, 50,000 do. 

This amount, of 61,000 barrels, was derived principally from cultivated 
fields. 

All other States and Territories, including wild and cultivated cranber- 
ries, produce about 14,000 barrels, making a total of 75,000 barrels for the 
year 1869. The crop for 1S67 was estimated 62,500 barrels of which New- 
Jersey produced 35,000, New-England about 12,000, and the West 15,500 
barrels. The average price for 1867 was $16 per barrel, giving a total 
value of $1,000,000 for the'crop that year. The crop of 1869 commenced 
to sell at picking time in Philadelphia for $9 per barrel, and gradually ad- 
vanced in price until spring, when the market value was $24 to $26 per 
barrel One grower in Burlington County, it is reported, sold a lot of 600 
barrels for $15,000. 

The price of cranberries during the past winter has been about $12 per 
barrel For seven years, from 1862 to 1869, the price ranged from $14 to 
$15 per barrel, except in 1868, when the price was from $22 to $24 per bar- 
rel, owing to the light crop. The counties of Burlington and Ocean yield 
the greater part of the cranberries grown in our State, and in 1869 they 
produced 31,700 barrels, and all other counties in the State 18,300 bar- 
rels. The yield of cranberries last year was riot so large per acre as in 
1869, on account of excessive rains, with intervals of intensely hot sun dur- 
ing the time of blooming. But the quantity of land in fruiting wasr more, 
so that the yield of Burlington and Ocean counties amounted to 38,300 
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barrels, and the State probably produced about the same as in 1869, say 
50,000 barrels, which, at the present value, gives |6oo,ooa 

In embarking in the cranberry business, one of the most important mat- 
ters is the selection of suitable land. The most productive cranberry 
region in the State is a belt of land underlain with white sand, much of it pure 
silex, the upland covered with pine and scrub oak ; the low land and borders 
of streams, with white cedar and an undergrowth of whortleberry bushes. 
The soil is light, a thin coating of vegetable mould covering the surface. 

The climate, as well as the soil, of this part of New- Jersey, is well adapted 
to the cultivation of this vine in the highest perfection. The picking is 
usually done by men, women and children, at a cost of about 50 cents per 
bushel ; many of the hands will gather three to four bushels each per day. 
In sections of country where strawberries, raspberries and blackberries are 
extensively grown, a good portion of the pickers come from the rural or 
cranberry districts, commencing with strawberries in June, and after finish- 
ing them, enter the raspberry fields in July, and in August the blackberries 
are gathered, after which they return home in time to commence in the 
cranberry fields in October, and frequently have steady work there until 
cold weather, thus having a long, continuous harvest ; such of them as are 
industrious and frugal, may soon provide homes for themselves and become 
proprietors of berry fields, and in turn give employment to others who are 
pursuing the same course of honest industry, a sure passport to wealth and 
competence. 

Keeping Celery. — If the following mode, which we have tried 
thoroughly, has superior merit to reconmnend it, our readers may make a 
memorandum for autumn. The plants were grown in the usual way, 
but not blanched. About the middle of November, a trench a foot 
and a half deep, or just deep enough to take in the plants when set up- 
right, was dug in a hollow which had perfect underdrainage, and the 
pkmts then carefiUly lifted out 0/ the soil in* which they grew, the earth 
shaken from the roots, and they were placed upright in the trench as closely 
as they could be conveniently packed. The earth was then drawn against 
the sides along the trench, and the top covered with a stratum of dry leaves a 
foot thick. A few inches only of leaves were first applied, but as the cold 
weather of December came on, more leaves were added. Being in a 
hollow, the wind did not blow the leaves of!^ while the snow drifting on 
added to the protection. Towards spring the stems were perfectly blanch- 
ed, and there was not the slightest difficulty in procuring a supply at any 
time by merely lifting off the leaves — vastly easier than to remove frozen 
earth. Finer celery is not often seen. Those who have no similar depres- 
sion in the ground may dig a foot deeper than otherwise, lay a tile in the 
> bottom for perfect drainage, put in the plants, and then there will be a foot 

Jj^ left to fill with leaves. Lay on a few evergreen boughs to keep any of the 

Q leaves from blowing away. 
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PIGEONS— MANAGEMENT AND VARIETIES.* 



THE DOMESTIC OR TAME PIGEONS are descended from the 
wild variety termed the Blue Rocic Dove, an engraving of which is 
Biven above. So great a variety do they now present that, did ifaey exist 
in a. state of nature, they probably would not be regarded as belonging to 
the same genus or group by ornithologists. There are, perhaps, over two 
hundred varieties descended from the parent stocJc. The primitive tnrd is 
now regarded with slight esteem byfuiders; the specimens are valued 
most as they depart from the original standard of their wild progenitors. 
BgC(»u have been domesticated for many thousand years, the earliest record 
being traced to about 3,000 years R C. About the year 16OD Akber Khan, 
by crosung the breeds, improved them very much, which seems nevei to 
have been practiced before. The Geimans for a long period have mani- 
fested great interest in the rearing of pigeons, and through their persistent 
labors many rare varieties have been produced, which are known as " Toys." 
It is fortunate that male and female lugeons can be mated Ibr life ; through 
this bvorable circumstance many valuable and distinct varieties have been 
produced. In perpetuating the different kinds of pigeons, we depend upon 
the young's tendency to leproduce the peculiarities of their parents. Vari- 
eties occurring naturally are alone capable of being thus reproduced ; any 
artificial manipulation has no effect upoivihe o&pdi^ 

Of the extreme divergence in pigeons from the ancestral type, we have 
four kinds, viz.; the Tumbler, Pouter, Fantail and Carrier. Mr, Darwin, 
in "The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication," refers to 
the following difference in the points of organization in the domestic breed 
of ni^eons. The shape and aiie of the skull differ considerably, and also 
> , ■ ComlenHd fmm an mended Kries of articiei by Jahis S. Bjmlcv, M. D., puUiibtd 
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the shape of the lower jaw and back. So may the shape of the nostrils, length 
and shape of the back and neck. The size and shape of the breast bone, 
the development of the ribs, and the number of the sacral vertebrae, differ, 
which some authors deny. These* vary from 111014. There is also a 
great difference in the number of tail-feathers, and in the number of the 
primary and secondary feathers of the wing. The* length of the feet and 
beak usually correspond ; when one is short, the other is short, and vice 
versa. The size and shape of the eggs differ ; also ^e powerand nature 
of flight It will therefore be seen that the difference, m plumage alone is 
not the only characteristic in forming new varieties. 

When varieties are developed in the state of nature, fhey are not apt to 
be propagated, but by selecting, any singular feature may be'pi^scrved until 
a new variety becomes established and perpetuated. 

In the " Origin of Species," Darwin remarks : " When two birds be- 
longing to two distinct breeds are crossed, neither of which is blue or has 
any of the above specific marks, the mongrel of&pring are very apt to ac- 
quire these characters. To give an instance out of several which I have 
observed : I crossed some white Fantails, which breed very true, with some 
black Barbs, and it so happens that blue varieties of Barbs are so rare that 
I never heard of an instance in England, and the mongrels were blatk, 
brovm and mottled I also crossed a Barb with a Spot, which is a white 
bird with a red tail and red spot on the forehead, and which notoriously 
breeds very true. The mongrels were dusky and mottled. I then crossed 
one of the mongrel Barb-Fantail with a mongrel Barb-Spot, and they pro- 
duced a bird of as beautiful a blue color, with the white croup, (rump,) 
double black wing-bars, and barred and white-edged tail feathers, as any 
wild Rock Pigeon." 

The reader will observe from this the manner of creating new varieties. 
After a store or more of generations, there is not much disposition to revert 
or to breed back. The amateur pigeon fancier, in selecting birds to breed 
from, should allow none but pure bred birds to enter his dovecote. " Like 
produces like^^ and if the parents are inferior, their offspring will inherit 
their imperfections. Each established variety has its own peculiar mark- 
ings, and the fancier should first acquaint himself with sufficient details to 
prevent imposition. For example, a white pigeon of any variety should not 
have foul feathers ; the bill and toe-nails should be white ; if black or 
striped, their offspring will ordinarily be unreliable, being often marred 
with foul feathers. The cost of rearing high bred pigeons does not ex* 
ceed that of common sorts, and fancy pigeons not pure bred are not more 
prized than common varieties. 

Accommodations Required for Pigeons. 

When suitable birds arc selected, accommodations for their reception ^ 
A should be procured. It is seldom the case that a room is purposely built A 

/^ for pigeons. If possible, especially in this cold climate, one should be m, 
\j selected with a southerly aspect, as it tends to encourage early breeding. () 

©C^» ^ :^3® 
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The loft should have plenty of light and ventilation. I would especially 
caution the fancier to make his loft proof against vermin, not only against the 
ingress of cats, but also rats and weasels. The writer, having had sad experi- 
ence in this respect, can testify in reference to this annoyance. When vermin 
acquire a taste for pigeons, it is very difficult to prevent them from infest- 
ing the dovecote. Rats not only have great skill in climbing, but leap as- 
tonishing distances, and are not content in destroying eggs and young birds, 
but attack the parent birds also. Strips of tin should be employed to keep 
them from climbing and from cutting through into the pigeon room. 
Cleanliness is very essential. If the dovecote is neglected^ and filth and 
manure allowed to accumulate and become offensive, vermin and disease* 
must be engendered. 

It is said that pigeons kept in confinement will not increase and remain 
healthy, even if an area is provided for their exercise. This is not strictly 
true ; the contrary has been demonstrated by the writer, and others in this 
city. It must be admitted, however, when pigeons are flown they are more 
hardy than when confined to the loft The young are more certain o( ma- 
turing if the parent birds are flown; there is a certain kind of food they 
obtain, essential to their growth and healthfulness, that they do not get 
when confined and fed upon a variety of grain. 

. Pigeons are a thirsty bird, and must be supplied with an abundance of 
fresh water. This is especially the case when young birds are being fed, 
as the parents' crops cannot be discharged into the throats of their young 
without taking a copious draught of water beforehand. Pigeons are not 
dusting birds like fowls, but cleanse themselves by bathing. In our own 
loft pans made of zinc are provided for this purpose, 14 inches in diameter, 
and capable of holding 2 or 3 inches of water, which enables them to lie 
down and expand their wings and loosen the arrangement of their feathers. 
Milk pans made of tin or earthenware will answer the same purpose, but 
zinc possesses advantages over both, as it does not corrode like tin, or 
break as easily as earthenware. The bathing pan should be elevated from 
the floor upon a stool, so that in flying up to bathe, the pardclel Of dust 
are shaken from their feet, and the water does not so soon become ifilthy. 
Pigeons' mode of drinking is characteristic ; the beak is pUng^d deeply 
into water, when long draughts are taken. This is repeated many times 
during the day-^hey consume much more water than is supposed When 
they are kept in confinement, fresh water should be furnished them for 
bathing purposes at least once a day. Small fountains should be filled 
twice each day for drinking purposes, and should be suffidently small Mo 
prevent the birds from making the water filthy by bathing in thetn. 

A still better plan would be to procure a drinking fountain. It possesses 
advantages over other arrangements for supplying drinking water. . It is so 

I constructed that the bird cannot step into it and render the water filthy. 

A The supply is constant, which is highly important when pigeons are rearing 
Jfk. and feeding their young. The water in the dish is renewed many times a 

C) day, and is automatically fed into the dish as required, (fig. 94.) 

©c^» — 




Pigeons have a great bndnen for salt, a natural instinct which should be 
indulged. This may be inherited from their anocslots, the Rode doves, 
which frequent the sea-shore and 
drink the water partially evapo- 
rated b; the son, which is left in 
the pools by the receding tide^ 
Some fandera nail a piece of cod- 
fish near some convenient perch, 
sothattheycan supply themselves 
whenever desired ; others keep 
^ himpa of rock salt in vesBcU ior 
the same purpose. It is very 



with table salt in the proportion 
within their reach ; there is not so 
ves by over-eating if prepared in 

Calcareous matter is also necessary to form material to liimiah the 
^g-shell. This is readily supplied in the form of dry mortar or calcined 
oysler-shclls. Some aigue that the food should contain the necessary ma- 
terial for this purpose ; it is true, in a great measure it does ; but if an abun- 
dance of calcareous material is supplied, eggs without shells will not be found 
in the loft. 

Construction of Dovecotes. 
Since the fancier has become acquainted with the origin of the pigeon, 
the detail of selecting, its habits and peculiarities, it will now be neces- 
sary to took into the dov(;cote and become 
familiar with its construction, furniture. Sec 

The loft should be well sheltered, and made 
comfortable, as it is desirable to rear the greatest 
Buniber of youug birds possible. The more 
hardy varieties, if given a proper chance, will 
ordinarily breed nine months in the year. When 
birds are flown, free ingress and egress to the 
■ loft should be allowed through openings of a 
circular form, at least 5} in^es in diameter, with 
landings securely lastened inude and outside, at 
least 4 inches inwidth. It is necessary sometimes 
Tit. 95- to confine the birds in the loft, and for this pur- 

pose slides are constructed so as to be worked by pulleys to dose these 
openii^s. 

It not unlreqnently happens when these slides are down, that some str^- 

gling Inrds may be shut out. For the purpose of allowing them ingress, 

^ bolting wires are constructed — see fig. 95. This illustration shows the Jfk 

y^ construction as seen from the inside of the loft. Above the aperture is [) 

— . . «^z;'<^ 
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lixcd a small roller, tamii^ upon a wire, which pastes through the brackets 
upon both sides. Utrough this toller are wires inserted, whidi extend 
over the opening. Thcj should be placed a little less than 2 inches apart, 
so as to allow a pigeon space to thrust his bead and neck through. 
Al the bottom these wires are unattached, so that when the bird pushes 
from the outside it raises them and gains an easy entrance, but not so.when 
pushing from the inside. 

The 'most important feature of the loft, when many liirds are kept to- 
gether, is the airangement o( shelves or breeding places for each pair. 
Oui loft, which ia asniall room partitioned from the hay-loft uf a bam, is about 
5 feel wide by 14 long. 
On one side and end are 
placed shelves 30 inches in 
width, at intervals of iS 
inches between them. The 
divisions between them are 
made of upright partitions 
placed not less than 3 feet 
apart, so as to form breed- 
ing places for the different 
pairs of birds — (see tig. 96.) 
Thisarrai^ement is ample 
for any variety, not except- 
ingthe Pouter. Other va- 
rieties do not require so 

Aftertheshelving is con- 
structed in this manner, a 
wide board should extend 
-. ^^ centrally over and in front 

of each partition from the 
door to the ceiling, "niis arrangement gives each nesting pair Ihe privilege 
of concealment in either end of Ihdr pen, which is very necessary for their 
success in hatching. 

It is important to have nests placed at both ends of each pen. A pair of 
birds will often go to nest before the last hatched young are able to fly or 
feed themselves; therefore II is best tohave both ends of the pen supplied 
with nest boxes, 90 that the birds can rear a pair of young and hatch at 

Trumpeters, Fantails and Runts do best upon the lower tiers, or upon 
Ihe floor. 

Pigeons, when left to themselves, construct a very clumsy nesL It is 

always advisable for the fancier to fashion them for the birds. The best 

nuterial for nests is a Htlle soft hay or fine straw, which should be shifted 

/n, at least twice during the rearing of each nest of Ihe young. 

U There is a diversity of opinion in reference to the construction of the 

Sc^ 1 1 .^O! 
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neats. Some prefer earthenware nest-paiu, (fig. 97;) cKbera iwefer wjuare 
boxes like fig;. 98. There are objections to the earthen dishes ; while they 
are easily kept clean, the mateiial used for neuing is not so readily retain- 
ed in its plan, which renders the eggs more liable to be ln\)kea. If 



Fig. 97- Fig. 9S. 

earthen pans are employed, holes should be cut into the shelves to receive 
them. An objection may be urged against bo^ea on account of harbpriog 
vermin. This is really a slight objection, for if cleanliness is maintained 
and the straw shifted often, there is no necessity for vermin being engen- 
dered. I decidedly prefer the nesting boxes, which should be made itAir 
13 inches square, and 4 or 5 inches high ; they are not so easily brokeni 
and can be manufactured by any carpenter. 

The matching of birds properly is an important point in breeding. The 
knowledge requisite for this is only acquired by long experience, and even 
then depends much upon the judgment of the (aiider. By the middle or 
latter part of Febmary, if the season is favorable, is the best time for pair- 
ing birds. The tirst two litters seldom produce anything, as soft or thim- 
shelled eggs are apt to be laid, or single eggs, which are not worth while, 
except by way of steadying the birds in good breeding order by the tiiae (be 
weather becomes favorable for laiung hardy young. In matching birds, care 
shoald be taken to coun- 
teract bad propertiesor 
inipcrfeclioBS. Birds hav- 
ing defidencies should 
be mated with such as are 
particularly perfect in 
those points where their 
mates are defective. It 
would be better to mate 
■^ equally perfect birds, but 
* "■ many times this is im- 

possible ; so the best selection must be made. It must not be forgotten 
that much more depends on the hen in transmitting qualities than on 
the cock. The color is generally inherited from the cocL A superior 
hen mated with an inferior cock will produce better birds than if mated 
reversely. 
For pairing or mating Urds it is necessary to have a cage like fig. 99 
/fk with a partition through its centre, which will prevent the cock from abusing > 
() the hen for the first few davs. They should be {daced out of eight of the I 
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Other birds, when the cock will soon make advances toward the hen. The 
partition may then be withdrawn, and .the thirds l^. ^owed ^o go together. 
When the cock is observed calling theih^eu ^^n^tf^they .may. be considered 
as paired, and they then can, safely be retujrned.to ^he Joft The length of 
time necessary for pairing depends much^^ipon circttms'tahces^pigeons at 
times are more anxious to inate than at other, times, and when this is the 
case they will mate sooner. \ T)ie birds being paired, it is next necessary to 
make them thoroughly acquainted with the pen designated for their habi- 
tation.. Each pair should be confined to their pen for a few days by 
means of lath or wire clofh fastened over the ..front. The pens should 
thi:n be opened on alternate days, until they learn the places designated 
for them. 

Management while Breeding. 

Care should be taken not to allow a^ cock to become master of two pens, 
for he. will never rest until he has driven the other pair from their home 
and demolished their eggs or killed- their young. If this becomes the case, 
the safest remedy is to transfer him to another loft, for it is difficult to break 
him from it In remating the birds, which is sometimes desirable, care 
should be taken to give the cock the same habitation ; if not, he will master 
two pens. Hens, when thoroughly mated, will follow their cocks ; the 
same care with them is not necessary. 

When hens are near laying, the cock manifests great anxiety, and will 
continually drive his mate from place to place till she goes on her nest 
If the cock is too violent in his attention, it is best to keep him penned 
until after the hen has laid her eggs. Hens at this time are observed to 
sit with their feathers set up as if unwell, and a protuberance is often seen 
on the rump, with the tail drooping. A hen usually lays two eggs, skip- 
ping one day between the first ana second. If she only lays one egg, ex- 
cept in early spring, it is an evidence of debility. After the first egg is laid, 
which 14 usually about 6 P. M., the pair alternately stand over it until the 
second is laid, which is usually on the third day, between i and 2 o^clock. 
Incubation then commences as follows : The cock being in waiting sends 
the hen off as soon as the second egg is laid ; she returns between 4 and 5 
o'clock in the afternoon, and sits until about 10 A. m. the next day, when 
the male returns to the nest, and sits until the female returns, at 4 p. M. 
During the seventeenth day after the last egg is laid, the egg will be chip- 
ped and hatched. 

Pigeons, when hatched; are very helpless, and at first are fed entirely with 
a curdy substance, .which is se<7eted, by the end of the .sitting period, in the 
crops of the parent birds. Fanciers term this *'s6ft food," or "pigeon 
milk." This curdy substance is entirely the product of incubation, and is 
developed alike in the crop of both parents, although the cock sits only 
about one-fifth of the period. If the young do not emerge from the -eggs 
by the eighteenth day, the old birds will desert their nest The secretion 
of '* soft food" cannot be delayed. It sometimes happens that about the 
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time of hatching, the cggi or young are destroyed byacddent; nature beii^ 
thwarted, and tlie paient pigeons not being atde to feed off their g<rfi food, 
akkness ia invariably produced, which is evident trota the birda' sitting with 
feathera rumpkd, looking 
duminsb, for a few weeks, 
when either tecoici; will 
take place, or some mala- 
dy of a graver na 
will produce dealh. The 
young, in receiving their 
nouriiihment, thrust their 
beaks into the side of the 
old tnrd's mouth, (see 
fig. 100,) when the soft 
I Ibod, by a sort of convui- 

'*'•* «ve movement, is 

eliarged from the crop of the parent and received into the widely expanded 
mandibles of the young. As the young bird increases in size and strength, 
the soft food lessens in quantity. The grain which constitutes the food of 
the old bird becomes mixed with Ihe curdy secretion, and at the expiration 
of the seventh or tenth day the young are fed entirely with disgorged 
grain, until they are aUe to fly and seek their own nourishment John 
Hunter, the eminent physiologist, was Ihe first to notice and describe 
this curdy secretion, in a paper which he published in the " Philosophical 



The young are fed until nearly full grown and their plumage is nearly 
perfect, when the parents consider it quite time for them to begin to shift 
for themselves. We then notice Ihe old pigeons' ingenuitv in leading them 
from their nest by suffering them to fast for an unusual period, when they 
eject but a small quantity of food in their cto]>s and gradually walh off fi-om 
them, and the young, already nearly capable of flying, make an effort to 
pursue them. When the young are beginning to fly, a separate apartment 
should be provided for them, for the old males have a prdf>ensity to tread 
them, and hy their weight and strength will so mangle their backs aj '- 
destroy their lives. 

Description of Varieties, 

The Fantaii. — It Is supposed that Fantails were originally produced 
by selecting birds with extra tail feathers, and again ^lec^ng such of their 
of&pring as presented (he desired characteristka. They wc moat com- 
monly all wliite, though we sometimes see a varie^ of ooliHa, black, blue, 
copper and yellow. While bird* ate generally the rhmI perfect and grace- 
fbl in their carriage. IHg. toi gives an idea t^this Bwatbeautihil bird, and 
at once suggests ils important characteristics. 

It is generally believed that the Faittail originated in Hindostan. Many M 
superior birds have been brought from India, where they have long been (, 
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cherished as great favorites. These birds differ somewhat from the English 
variety, by possessing a slight tuft on the back of the head, and do not 
have the same majestic carriage. Tufted birds are usually coarse about 
their necks, and consequently are not awarded prizes. 

The important charac- 
teristics of the Fantail 
consist in the extraordi- 
nary development of the 
tail feathers, and the mode 
in which the tail is carried. 
It has been mentioned 
that the ordinary number 
of tail feathers in pigeons 
is 12 ; in this variety we 
not unfrequently have 40, 
and in some cases as many 
as 42. The best show birds 
usually have about 28. 
The tail should be carried 
well over the back and a 
little forward. The grace- 
ful, swan-like neck should 
rest against the tail, or 




Fig. 101. 



nearly sa The wings should rest against the body, and the tail should 
overlap the wings. This extraordinary development of the tail feathers 
obliterates the oil-gland which is supposed that birds use for oiling their 
feathers. The Fantail should be smalL The colors are various ; many 
shades may be produced by crossing and selecting. The eyes should 
be black. 

The English CARRiEiL-^Several distinct varieties are confounded 
under this name, which was originally used to designate pigeons employed 
ibr the purpose of carrying messages from distant points home. The 
pigeon now known as the English Carrier is a very artificial, high-class 
bird, but is not employed for this purpose. There is no record of the 
origin of the Carrier. Domestic pigeons vary in the amount of naked 
membrane around their eyes and nostrils, and also in the length of their 
beaks, and in the development of their limbs. By carefully selecting 
in breeding, these peculiar properties are developed more markedly. This 
remarkable bird has undoubtedly been produced in this way. Barbs 
have the membrane around their eyes remarkably developed. The Scan- 
deroons, the German Bagdotten, the Bagadais of the French, have ex- 

itremely long beaks, but still there is no breed that compares in these 
extreme properties with the English Carrier, which is represented by 
fig. 102. The Carrier is larger than the majority of common pigeons. A 
bird well developed should weigh 18 ounces, and measure in len^h,^from 
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lh« point of the beak lo the extremity of the till, i6 inches. The sh:4>e is 

usually symiiMtrical, the necic long and slender, and the bird should stand 

end. Tbe Canier is Tcckoned to have twelve points— three in the beak, 

three in the wattles, three 

in the head, and three 

in the eye. The beak 

should be long, straight 

atid thick; itshould n 

sure in length at least ij 

inches. The wattles ought 

to be broad across the 

beak, short from the head 

toward the point of the 

UU, and tilting forward 

from the head The head 

should be long and n 

row; the skull Sat; the 

eye broad and round, a 

ofequal thickness. Such 

birtU are termed i 

eyed, and are highly 

'. valued. The neck should 

_. be long and thin, and the 

chest broad There are 

several colors — black, dun, red, mottled and pure white. The feathers are 

dense, and a perfect Urd should appear as if cut from stone. They should 

be ted from boxes ; owing to the siie of their wattles they c 

pick up a single grain if thrown upon the floor or ground. 

The HoMtNG Bird. — Under this class are several varieties of pigeons 
which are remarkable for their powers of flight, and for their attachment 
for the place in which they have been reared These birds are totally dis- 
tinct from the Carrier, although they are really osed for the purpose of 
conveying messages long distances. The varieties in which this homing 
faculty is developed in the highest degree are of Belgian origin, and are 
known as Antwerps in England, and in Belgium as Smerles, Cumulets and 
Demi-Bees. Of these varieties the Smerles stand foremosL They arc 
rather small birds, and some suppose that originally they were bred between 
a Blue Owl pigeon and a Blue Kock. The shape of their skall indicates a 
full complement of biain and intelligence, and contrasts strongly with the 
English Carrier. Their striking characteristics consis. in the finnness and 
great breadth of the Sight feathers of the wing These overlap each other 
and afford a strong and lirm wing with which to urge their flight The 
muscles that contribute to their powers of flight are extremely developed 
They are not reliable in breeding true in color. The Belgian amateuis do 
, not place the slightest value upon this property. They match birds. with- , 
out rt^Md to color — spetA is the only proper^ they wish to attain. The . 
IC|*»-f — «^3® 
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Belgians are not partial to while birds, a> they are more conspicuous in 
flight than those of a dark color, and conseqaently are more liable Co be 
destroyed by hawka. 

The editor o( Le Pigten states that '' when two years old they are capable 
of returning from Bordeaux to Uege or Verviers (a distance of over 50a 
miles) in la hours, provided the sky be clear and the wind favorable. The 
journeys from Tours (330 miles), Chatellerat (365 miles), and Poitiers (380 
miles), are performed by 
the same tnrds in eight 
hours." The training thM 
these tnrds receive t« 
severe. The young birds 
should not be flown m 
than 75 mitea at a (i 
the first year, and e' 
then their first flight 
should be a much shorter 
distance, each time t( 
increased, until this dis- 
tance is attained, ao t 
they may become ^tmiliar 
with the landmarks by 
the wayside^ The Ion) 
and severer tests i 
made by mature a 
practiced birds. These 
birds do not fly from in- 
stinct, but by sight The 
. ng. iDi. best Urds will not fly it 

a fog, nor will they fly by night, and when overtaken by darkness will alight 
until morning and then renew their journey. When turned loose, the bird 
flies round and round in gradually in- 
creasing drcles until some familiar ob- 
ject is descried, and then starts on its 
homeward flight. If the bird is again 
flown overthe same route, he starts in- 
stantly. Theeitentofvisionisincroas- 
ed much by elevation. The message is 
usually written on tissue paper and 
neatly fastened around the leg by a silk 
thread. In this manner it does not 
inierfetc with the Wrd'a flight. "*^ "♦" 

Fig. 103 gives a correct idea of the Antwerp Homing jngeon. Il does 
k not resemble the English Carrier, as will be observed by refcrirg to fig. 104, jtk 
' whichillustrates the appeatanceofthe head ofawell bred English Carrier, (J 
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Both the CairicT and A ntwerp are strongly developed birts and rapid fliers. 
Their heads contrast strongly ; the narrow and flat head of the Carrier is 
veiy unlike the broad head uf the Antwerp, with its corresponding amount 
of brain and intelligence. 

The usefulness of Che carrying bird depends much upon its attachment 
for home and the place in which it has been reared. This faculty in 
Antwerp seems to be developed in a remarkable degree. 

The Franco- Prussian war deveEoped inventive ingenuity which was ■ 
ployed to enable Prussian -guarded Pans to communicate with rChe -oi 
world. Pigeon posts were established ; Homing Urds were tranifiprted by 
"neans of balloons, and after receiving the miniature despatch, were'teleased 
:o plow their way through ether blue to their cherished dovacoles and 
lomes. Necessity may well be said to be the mother;of InventJoni; The 
ate war in America did much to develop the inventive genius in :thetnanu- 
lacture of death missiles ; so has the Fratico-Ptussian war aided- in en- 
couraging the training of the, raessage-be;King bird9..to convey lirfiiigs to 
loved ones at home. The cainera ^and.^microscnpe have been brought 
into requisition to aic 
' telegraphing: by ^meaiv 

the Carrier. The French 
. government has infonn- 
'ed us that no less than 

■ 3,50(Mlespatches of twenty 
words each— in all, 70,000 
words-r<an now be :car- 

■ rierf by one of these aerial 
messengers- , Under the 
powerful tens of the n ' 
croscope, these messages, 
which are invisible with 
the naked eye, are m: 
plain and legible. Ii 
even possible to condense, 
by means of stenographic 
characters, a page of the 

CoUMTRVGENTLEMANin 

to the incredible space of 
y. one-fourthofa square inch! 
"* On the line of the pigeon 
posts established between Tours and Paris, the Inrds being transmitted by 
balloons, a person could send a despatch containing twenty words on pay- 
ment of fifty cenlimfis per word. The despatches were not however insured 
against the legions of hawks that were trained by the Prussians to capture 
) ; the Carrier. Fig. 105 gives an appreciative idea ofsomeofthe perils ind-, 
() dent to these ornithological postmen. The superior swiftness of the Car- , 
©C^i ^3{ 
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lie r generally eluded the hawk's vigilance, for we are informed that they 

seldom fell a prey to the relentless ibe. 

Several methods have been practiced in fastening the message to lh« 

-pigeon. Birds have been pictured, to please the imagination, with letters 
suspended around their slender necks, but really this 
metbod. is impracticable. A belter way has been de- 
vised than wrapping the message around the bird's 
leg, securing it with a silk thread. Fig. 106 .repre- 
sents the middle tail leather, which remains stationary 
during flight, partially stripiied of its plumage, 
with the letter securely rolled upon it and fasten- 
ed. The manner of marking the feathers of the 
bird, designating its number and place of depar- 
ture, is represented in fig. 107. 



TlMNigh the speed of the Cj 
been overestimaled. It is cal 
the speed trfthe Carrier is not 
resents the Antwerp pigeon 
in flight, with a message at- 
tached. Annual races have 
been practiced frequently 
between 70 or 80 birds from 
Antwerp to Paris, as a trial 
of speed, which have given 
the average and also ei- 
ttaordinai^ speed of these 

. Thb Tumbler was so call- ' 
ed on account of tumbling 
over backward during flight 
to be 



Fig.., 



this peculiar property transmitted, through careless- 

d miitii^ with the common pigeon. Nearly every 

es in flight The Homing bird daitsofF rapidly ; the 

I his wings ; the Roller ascends to a great height in 

the air, and then turns from side so side with great rapidity in descending. 

Tumbling seems to aflbrd them pleasure ; they never do it unless in good 

health. They sometimes rise to an astonishing height in the air, so high , 

that (hey can witb difficulty be seen. If a fiock are well trained, they will 

-:^=___^ -«^o! 
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keep close together ; they do no 
ly tumble most when ascending : 
feet of the ground 

Tumbler? should be kept by themselves. If allowed to fly with other 
pigetms, they will not eihibit their powers of flight or tlieir striking peculi- 
arities. They ought not to be allowed to fly more than three times pet 
week, ifyou wish to see them do their best. The morning is the best time 
of day. After they have exercised sufficiently, they shouh) be led. They 
will soon expect food at (his time, and will come immediately to the loft to 
receive it In rearing Tmnbters, if possible, birds that are tfiiined to fly 
high should be used for the purpose of enticing the yoUiig to follow 
them up. • ' .^ 

Shost-Fackd TUMBI.ERS, — Thesc varieties are produced by 6£refulty 
selecting brood-stock until the properties desired are propagated perfectly. 
Fanciers have endeavored 
to Ining the tumUerjo a 
high state of perfection, 
for a century it least 
Their ahn has been' lo 
produce Inrds with a very 
small beak, full protrud- 
ing forehead, and a small 
sized body and a peculiar 
carriage — see f^. 109. A 
modem writer has com- 
pared its head to a cher- 
; ty with an " oal placed in 
: it for a beak." 

The Short-Facbd 
_ BAi.i>HbAD Tumbler de' 

serves description ; ' aii 
illustration ofits head is given, fig. no.. They are bred of idl colors, blue,hlatf k, 
red and yellow, &c. The white feathers conflned to the head are distincflj 
separated from the colored leathers of the neck — as amateurs express it, " aie 
clean cut" It should have ten 
white flight-feathers in each 
■ wing^ with a white tail atid 
thighs, and a white or pearl eye. 
The Beard or Beabded 
Tumbler, (fig. iii,) isavery 
handsome bird. They vary in 
color, as do the other varieties 
described. They should have 

while flights, though we seldom '* '"• * 

find more than six or seven of the flight feathers white. Their eyes, thighs { 

=*= ■ . : . =<^ 
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taila are the umc as Baldbeads. The; derive their name from the ' 
streak of white or crescent under the beak. In Blue Beards, as in Blue 
Baldhcads, the black ban on the wings and end of tail should be dark and 
well defined. 

The House Tumbler, owing to some abnormal development of the 
brain, carries the tumbling propensity to an exireme degree. They are 
comparatively incapable of flight, and whenever they make an effort to fly 
roll over and over. They are termed House Tumblers because their exhi- 
bitions are confined generally to the house. The writer has seen one of 
this variety which, when tossed a few leet from a hand- 
kerchief held by the corners, turned over /imrUeH 
tiata before touching the carpet 

The Owl in fonn resembles the Turbit, except that 
the upper part of its beak is hooked like the owl, which 
drcumaiance probably gave it its name. In size it 
should be a little larger than the Tumbler. .The 
(eathen on the breast open and expanded both ways, 
forming a frill. The larger this is, the better. It has 
_. a gravel eye. Fig. 1 12 represents the head and frilL 

It is a very compact bird and rapid flier. Well bred 
birds should weigh about seven ounces each, and measure in length eleven 
inches. Its chief peculiarities are in the head, which should be small 
and round, with a short 
hooked beaL The eye 
should be large, full and 
expressive, with the iris 
dark. 

The Turbit is also 
a very compact Inrd, 
with a short thick bill, 
wluch resembles the 
BullSnch, In addition 
to the frill OT purle, it 
a2so has a turn crown — 
e fig. 1 13. The tail 
and the back of the 
wings should be color- 
d alike, and the rest 
of the body and flight 
] leathers white, Some 
Turbits ate all of one 

color— white, black or '* "^■ 

i blue. It is a very prepossessing bird, and symmetrical in shape. 
A The Engush Pouter ranks first among high-class birds. It is an j 
Q admirable show bird, and should possess five points of excellence to excel 1 

&::»» _-, 
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and command success in a show-pen, vji. : tst, length of limb ; 3d, length 
of feather ; 3d, slendemeu of bod; ; 4th, size and carriage of crop ; 5th, 
color. The points now held in esteem are the same as those that were 
recorded 140 years ago by Moore. The length of limb is measured from 
the joint nearest the body, to the end o! the nail of the centre toe. 
Tegetmeier remarks that the best bird he ever bred only measured 7^ inches 
In length of limb. The leg should also be closely feathered to the tip of 
the toes. The length of feather is measured from the tip of the beak to the 
extremity of the cenltc 
feathers of the tail ; iS 
inches is recorded as a 
remarkable length. Slim- 
ncss in girth is an essen- 
tial point which adds much 
to its elegance ; an exag- 
gerated statement is that 
its body should be enabled 
to slip through a wedding 



The a 






riage of the crop i: 
other important point up- 
on which its elegance 
greatly depends. When 
distended it should be aa 
globular as possible, 
colorwelind it various; the 
most common is the blue- 
pied. The white Pouter 
is an exceedingly neat bird, 
and of very pleasing ap- 
pearance. With me it Is 
p, ^^ a &vorite, and is 

fened by many breeders. 
White Pouters should have a white beak, white toe-nails, a dark eye, and 
plumage of immaculate purity, together with other points heretofore men- 
tioned. As the elegance of the bird depends much upon its erect carriage, 
much care should be taken to prevent its contracting a habit of stooping 
by having its place of entrance, and apartments too low and contracted. 
The crop should be large and round, "especially towards the beak, filling 
behind the neck so as to cover the shoulders aitd tie neatly off at the 
shoulders and form a perfect globe " — see fig. 114. 
The Pouter is a bird of large size. It is remarkable for its pecullai 

A faculty of inflating its crop to a prodigious size, so that it appears larger 
than all the rest of the body. It has the power of retainii^ the air in its ^ 
(^ J crop when inflated, and does it when it springs forward. The flight of the / 

®=^ ■ ^=S 
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I Pouter is stalely and dignified. The necessary muscular exertion to pro- 
pel it does not diminish the site of its crop, but it glides leisurely forward, 
unless caught in a strong brceic, when it may be carried like a soap-bubble, 
to a distance too considcrabte-to be enabled to find its way home. 

They sustain bad reputations as nurses and rearers of iheir yoing, al- 
though they seemingly have strong afiection for them. It Is therefore often 
necessary to exchange their young with another variety In order to increaa 
their stock. The female, while she seems attentive (o her liege lord, i 
frequently guilty of carrying on sly flirtations with other males in the sam 
dovecote, and although her male performs his proportion of the duties i 
feeding their brood, the fancier is often surprisedto find the increase ii 
beriling the color and proportions of some other variety. For this 
reason it is very prudent to keep Pouters by themselves, or your stock will 
deteriorate. * . , 

Some of the crosses between Pouters and other pigeons are valuable, 
chiefly for the reason that they make.the best breeders and:fecders. 
It will be convenient to 
have a tew pairs for the 
purpose of rearing the 
more delicate varieties. 
Close inter-breeding in 
Pouters should be avoid- 
ed Closely related birds 
should never be mated, 
as the slock will deterio- 
rate in length of limb 
and desirable character- 
istics. The hen exerts 
a stroller influence in 
transmitting form than 
the cock. The color is 
more readily transmilted 
from the cock. 

The Isabel, Gg. 1 15.— 
Among the best known _. 

varieties ol small Pouters * "*■ 

are the ' Isabels, wliieh probably derive their name from their color. They 
have good sized Crops, and feet heavily feathered. Their color varies from 
a light fawn to a pale yellow. The characteristic black bars upon the 
wings of the Blue Rock in this breed are supplanted by two while bars. 
Isabels are delicate and elegant birds. They breed freely, and are per- 
fectly hardy. 
The Parisian Pouter was originally, bred in Paris, and afterward 
I ^ introduced into Brussels, and thence into England. In siie it is not so & 
large as the English Pouter, but partakesofitsnature.and is long-cropped, f 
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Its girth is thick, legs thort, tutd short bodied. Fig. ii6 represents it. 
The feather is very beautiful, being chequered with various colors in every 
feather except the flight, 
which is whitt It is 
esteemed moat in pro- 
portion to the quantil]' 
of red it has mined with 
the other colors. They 
are generally bull or 
gravel eyed. There are 
many breeds of pigeons 
which have the power 
of inflating their crops 
to some extent The 
wild Rock Dove poa- 
sesses this faculty. 

The Jacobin, or RuH 
as it has been vulgarly 
called, is a beautiful bird 
when well bred, and 
is now quite Irequenlly 
seen in the pigeon loii. 
There are few varieties 
'* "*■ 90 well recorded by an- 

dentwritera.' Moore was of the opinion that it derived its name from its 
feathers being inverted quite over the hinder part of its head and 
shoulders, resembling a ftiar's hood, be- 
cause the fathersbfthe Jacobin order wear 
hoods to covet theirbald crowns. These 
leathers are called the hood, and the closer 
and thicker tliey lie to the head, so 
much more are they 
valued. We call 
the lowest parts bf 
the feathers upon 
the neck the chain; 
the butch term it 

taking hold of the 
end of its bill and 
rig. ..J pulling it forward, j,. ^^^ 

the chain should lap 
a perfect bird. pig. 1 1 7 represents the bead and shoulders of a well bred 
jk Jacobin. M 

J The Barb. — Shakespeare, in ine year 1600, referred to the Barbary [ 

2c* ' i 
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pigeon ; Willoughby dcMribed the Barb in his Oniltholog7 in 1678. An 

admirable likeness of 

the bead of this bird is 

given in fig. I tS. The 

Barb should be small ) 

spedmens aie valued 

; that is, a cock 
should not weigh mart 

I IS ounces, and if 
less, Eo much the better. 
The body is bulky. The 
flight feathers should be 
rather ItHiger than in 

t other varieties. 
They should be self- 
coloied, and ate most 
ptized as I name their 
colors — let, black 1 zd, 
yellow ! 3d, white ; 4tii, 
red, and Jih, dun. Fig. 

gives an illustration 
of the lorm and cairiage 
ofablackBarbL 



Blue Brunswick (fig. 
I30.)— Under this title 
ne often see a pigeon 
with the following char- 
acteristics: The flight 
feathers,' wing bars and 
bead are white, the res 
of the plumage being 
bght blue. . 

Black Priests (fig. 
Ill) also have broad 
turn crowns, white heads, 
white wing bars, " and 
sometimes a wbile' bar 
across the tail I take 
the following desciiption 
from a celebrated Ger- 
man writer, Ncumisier : 
Ht.na. "isL The Black Priest,^ 

pigeon, both with and without the white wing bars, and occasionally with ( ) 

iz^ — -^=© 
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the spangled shoulden of tbe Snabian pigeon cross, ad. Tbe Blue Priest 
pigeon, with eitlier black or white wing bars ; also occasiOTiaily spangled 
■^ like the foregoing. 3d. 

The Brown-Red Priest 
pigeon ; these rarely have 
the white wing ban, but 
when the; do, the flight 
and tail are usually sti 
berry colored. The chief 
point is to have (1 
an uniform dark brown 
red. 4th. The Yellow 
Priest pigeon has mark- 
ings (imilar to the red, 
and is equally rare, with 
l^te wing bars. 
The Wild Blue Priest 
[Mgeon ; their otdor is a 
light ot mealy blue, with 
the white head, like all 
the others, but vithout 
- any other markings w 
ever, not even the black 
wing bars sc 
blue pigeons. These are, however, not very plentiful." 
Vermin Infesting Pigeons. 
Pigeons confined to the loft are ofteninfesled with parasites or lice. Four 
distinct spedes are found upon them : 

The Feather Louse,' (Z.i^h™i dtKului.) U the most 
common and interesting. Il is found on living birds be- 
tvreen the vanes of the featheis. It is of a dull yellow 
color, its head and chest being of a bright chestnut color. 
Fig. I2Z represents this species magnified. It does not seem 
to injure the Uid. but its nourishment must be drawn from 
the bird, and when found in great numbers tUcy must 
have a tendency to debilitate the subject. 
The feather-louse, after the death of 
the bird, collects upon the feathers of the 
head and neck. 

Tbe form of the feelers of the male and ' 

female differ — see ^. 133. The male may 

be distinguished byits having hooked claws. 

During the summer time, in over-crowded filthy lofts, a small mite, aspecio 

of Aicanu, annoys the birds. It inhaUts the cracks in the walls and nests, <x 
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any place where it can conceal itself; at night when the pigeons are at rest it 
commits its depredations upon them. If not attended to, they undermine 
the health of birds by depleting them. 

The third variety, a species of Ixodes which, when grown, is as large as 
a tare, is sometimes found upon birds. Also a kind of flea, the Pulex 
columbeay is • sometimes found in dry, dirty lofts. All these varieties de- 
rive their substance from the bird, and harass, them exceedingly, which 
will cause them to grow thin in flesh, even when well fed. 

Treatment. — Clean the loft by scraping up the birds* droppings ; white- 
wash the pens and walls, and sprinkle lime upon the floor. Cleanliness is 
the greatest preventive of these pests. Kerosene sprinkled throughout the 
loft, or spirits of turpentine,~has a tendency to scatter them. Dusting flour 
of sulphur thoroughly under the feathers, or using a little lard, making 
it quite thin by kerosene, and applying it moderately to the crown of the 
head and neck, the buts of the wings and rump — will give these parasites 
a distaste for the bird as a habitation. 

Diseases of Pigeons. 

Pigeons, like domestic fowls, are reared so artificially that diseases have 
been engendered which were entirely unknown in their primitive state. These 
diseases are caused by neglect, and by the unnatural condition in which they 
have been reared. If birds are kept in clean habitations, well sheltered, and 
are well supplied with sound and wholesome food, and permitted to fly at 
large, where they can bathe at will, and have a constant supply of pure, clean 
water, disease will not often be seen among them. If their food becomes 
wet and mouldy, and they are fed in filthy lofts from the floor, which is 
covered with excrement, their digestion becomes deranged, and they fall 
an easy prey to the different manifestations of disease. As in the human 
subject, diseases in pigeons are generated. The transgression of the laws 
of hygiene develops maladies in man, while the pigeon becomes an unwilling 
prey from the carelessness and laziness of its keepers. 

There is a variety of sickness described by most writers as infesting the 
dovecote, and with great wisdom they pretend to prescribe sure and effec- 
tive remedies for its relief, while the tortured bird is subjected to the ad- 
ministration of nauseous drugs, and its remaining dac^ rendered miserable 
through their administration, instead of being palliated or relieved thereby. 
" An ounce of prevention is worth more than a pound of cure." When the 
pigeon is discovered to be in the incipient stage of disease it should be re- 
moved from the healthy birds, or, ten chances to one, all will become con- 
taminated and perish. In roup, the secretions from the mouth and nose 
of the infected bird will contaminate the water in drinking, and birds using 
the water from the same fount will soon pay the penalty. 

The best suggestion I can offer as a medical man, and from experience, 

A is to put the diseased bird out of its misery by decapitation, and then, if 

f^ possible, ascertain the cause of sickness, and in future endeavor to pre- 

(} vent it 
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Some of my readers may call me skeptical, and insist on my naming 
the various diseases, with a description of symptoms, and suggesting appro- 
priate treatment for the same. For their especial benefit I will do so and 
endeavor to assist them in saving their favorite stock by suggesting treat- 
ment most likely to be successful. 

Roup is a disease affecting the mucous membranes lining the mouth and 
air passages, and sometimes extending to the tear ducts into the eye, and 
often affecting the whole alimentary canal. It resembles a severe cold, and 
really is a species of catarrh. In progressed cases the discharge becomes 
purulent, and may be communicated to the remaining flock, as before in- 
timated. This disease often originates in damp lofts in birds ill fed, which 
are more susceptible to the vicissitudes and changes in the atmosphere, 
and consequently take cold. 

If treatment is availing, it must be in the early stage. A warm and dry 
atmosphere will not unfrequently restore the patient. If not, balsam will 
in many cases have a specific effect upon the inflamed mucous membranes, 
and can readily be administered by forcing a gelatinous capsule down the 
throat The affected parts should be cleansed and penciled with a satu- 
rated solution of carbolic acid, or a solution of nitrate of silver in the pro- 
portion of ten grains to the ounce of water, which will often relieve. The 
sick bird should be kept warm and comfortable, and well nourished with 
stimulating food, such as hemp seed. 

Rheum. — Manifested by frequent sneezing and shaking of the head. A 
slight purge with mucilaginous drinks is often sufficient 

Asthma. — Symptoms : Shortness of breath, particularly when agitated 
by exercise, opening the beak as if to gasp for breath. Treatment — 
change the food; change the habitation to a well ventilated and airy 
apartment ; feed moist, and give a mild aperient 

Atrophy or Wasting. — Put a rusty nail in the water, which will 
strengthen and give tone to the digestion. Feed hearty and stimulating 
food with vegetable and green food. 

CosTiVENESs. — Give a spider to relax the bird's bowels; anoint its 
vent with castor or linseed oil ; feed soaked bread and give generally 
moist food. 

DiARRHCEA. — Caused by giving the bird food which it is not accustomed 
to eat Treatment — give boiled bread and milk ; iron water with green 
food. 

Epilepsy. — Feed the bird upon less stimulating diet, as soaked bread, 
mashed potatoes boiled, or plunge it into cold water now and then^ bleed 
it by opening one of the superficial veins. 

Sore Eyes are sometimes common in Carriers and Barbs, owing to the 
redundant growth of wattles around their eyes. Treatment— pencil the 
affected parts with a solution of nitrate of silver, or fused crystals of nitrate 
of silver, as recommended for roup. 
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SUGGESTIONS IN RURAL ECONOMY. 



Deep Plowing — Measuring the Depth. 



A WRITER- gives a statement of the mode by which he secured a fine 
lawn iabout his dwelling, holding its freshness through the severest 
seasons of drouth, and being much admired for its " evergreen greenness." 
He remarks that in preparing the ground he w6nt i6 inches deep, by 
means of a double Michigan plow, followed by a subsoiler, arid as a proof 
of the depth of his plowing, a stick could be pushed down i6 inches in any 
part of the mellowed bed. The i6 inches, of course, referred to the depth 
of the mellowed soil, and not to the distance of the bottom of the furrow 
below the hard or unplowed surface. It makes a great difference which 
mode of measuring is adopted. The true mode for such measurements is 
from the surface of the unplowed ground to the bottom of the furrow ; but 
it appears from the preceding statement that some persons adopt a different 
mode. When, therefore, we see occasional accounts of subsoil ing to a 
depth of two feet or more, we are not to regard them as exaggerations or 
loose and careless statements, but as measurements made from the top of 
the new ridges. But this is not the true way, and if adopted by the 
ditcher, who contracts to cut a drain at a certain depth, and measures from 
the top of the bank he has thrown out, he may easily get his full depth 
long before he is fairly entitled to it. 

In making experiments with the double Michigan plow of the largest 
size, we have found three good yoke of oxen, or their equivalent in horses, 
necessary in running one measured foot in depth from the grass suiface in 
an old pasture. But on measuring the bed of mellow earth which the 

plow had thrown out, 

*tW^at^^>.^- '*'^*''^"^ ^"y additional 
4-*' L^*' ' ^= '^^ subsoiling, the top of this 

k........... — ...,£...j^;^.....j8r.l....^i^r.'[ bed was found to be fully 

8 inches higher than the 
unplowed surface, or 20 
inches in all, through 
which a sharp stick could 

'» "'--^'^^^j^!^^^''"^'^'^ be readily thrust to this 

depth. Fig. 1 24 is a cross- 
section of such a furrow, the hard sod on the left, the mCUow bed of 
plowed earth on the right, and the sod which is pared off by the former or 
skim plow, buried deep at the bottom. Taking the average of good land, 
a single pair of medium horses will not plow more .than about 6 inches deep A 
without working too severely ; and if the sod is hard and dry, this will be too ife 
much for them to turn comfortably. Yet by meastn^ng the inverted sod, () 
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the depth might be made 9 or 10 inches, according to the mode we have 
alluded to. A- three-horse team will plow 7 inches deep, and in light soil 
8 inches and sometimes 9, measuring from the compact side of the 
furrow. There is a simple 
and common-sense way of 
giving all such statements, 
not always adopted. 

In plowing and 'subsoil- 
ing in connection with each 

other, if the common plow, ^'K- "5 — -^^^'w* f/ Sed^LmmdPhwed Seven ifuhes 

J 1 ^u r J f ^'*> «"^ <» rkren-Haru Plow, 

drawn by the forward team, 

runs a furrow 7 inches deep, as in fig. 125, and the point of the subsoil plow 
runs down 7 inches more, fig. 126, (making 14 inches below the undis- 
turbed surface,) the loosening of the earth by the subsoiler will fill the first 
furrow nearly half full, leaving only 4 inches of furrow vacant From the 

top df this loosened earth 
to the bottom will be 10 
inches. When the com- 
mon plow throws its 7 
inches of sod on this 
mellow bed, it will pile 
up 10 inches more, or 7 
inches above the first 
hard surface. The whole 
mellow bed will therefore 
be 21 inches deep, or 
7 inches above and 14 inches below the original grass sod. 

The difference between the bulk of the plowed and the unplowed earth 
will vary much with the character of the plow, and the condition of com- 
pactness of the earth before 
plowing. If the sod is an 
old pasture, that has been 
much trodden by cattle, and 
the plow used is of such a 

character as to pulverize the Fig. xtj.^Sod htriud_ wUhotU Puhefiaing tJu 
inverted sod in the best man- Surface. 

ner, the difference will be greater than we have designked. \i, however, the 
plow turns the sod over in a solid mass, leaving it hard like an unbumt brick, 

fig. 127, its bulk will not be 
increased,although large va- 
cancies may be found under 
it A sod that has recently 

been laid down to grass and 
.-Sodiurned with a rood Puiverizing: Plow. ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^ meadow 

still possess much looseness of soil, and be less increased in bulk by 

©c:^^ -=^=5(^ 
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126. — Sod-Land Plowfd Fourteen inches 
with a Subsoiler. 
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plowing- But under ordinary drcunutaoces, the fignreswe have given will 
not greatly vary from actual results- 
Other qualities in llie plows being equal, the one which will increase the 
bulk of (he inverted and mellowed furrowsUce to. the greatest degree, will be 
the liutst desirable implement. . There are, however, other requisites of a 
goodpl^w, sucli as easy.drafi and a perfect inversion and turning under of 
any weeds or.rubbish which may be on the top. When the farmer finds these 
all combined in a well made implement he need not hesitate to adopt such 

Expeijenced and observii^ iajmers are famtliarnwith IhMRcts we.have 
explained in the preceding remarks, byt we still find many cultivators of 
the soil-wlio have;given them very littlt attention, and who have not ex- 
amined the difference between dtniig such work in a superficial and in a 

Remedies for Shokv CHikTNEVs. 
Chimneys often smoke because they are too lai^e at the top, taming the 
current do'«n the flue like a funnel. This difficulty is easily remedied by 
rebuilding the top and drawing it to a taper. 

Fig. li9shows an objectionable form to the 
chimney top-^g. 130 the approved form. 



tig. 119. ntf 'io- Fit- iji. 

Sometimes a double or triple chimney is made in the same objectionable way, 
as in fig. 131. The smoking of such a chimney as this may be remedied 
— f*, by giving it a shape like fig. 



.'\-- 



"1 >* '' I ^ From chimneys made in this improved 
'- "^ / form, the current at the moment 

escape is swifter than below, and less 
acted on by aiiy downward blast of 
wind, at the same time that the e 
posed surface of the orifice is smaller 
on which the wind can strike the as- 
cending current, as shown in the sec- 
tion, fig. 133. 

For a small stove chimney, we have 
never found anything to exceed the 
sheet-iron cap shown In tig. 134. It M. 
y, where high roofs around made many (J 
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conflicting currents, which sometimes blew the flames out of the Move be! 
in streams into the room. After this cap was placed in the top of the 
brick flue, it never smoked again — and not only so, but 
it always drew with a strong current whenever there 

was a wind, Are or no Are. The 

arrows in the section, fig. 135, 

show the currents, the diverging 

- <^ 
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rv. 13V iig. ns- Fig. 41 

direction of which, on the lee side, produces actual suction, drawing the 
air upward in the pipe- 
Emerson's chirane^'Cap, although quite different in consttuclion, operates 
on the same principle, fig. 136. The cap prevents the wind from striking 
the top of the chimney. Between the cap plate and the sloping rim there 
is a contraction and eiqiansion of space similar to that shown in fig. 135. 

Convenient Implements. 
Miles' Stone Lifter. — In addition to its compact form, this lifrer has 
the merit of economy, in using for the machineiy the cast-off wheels 
of old mowing machines, and the wheels of a strong lumber wagon. 
The whole is easily 
managed ; it 1 
lift stiHies weighing 
three tons, arid wUl 
clear land rapidly. 
At our request Mr. 
Miles, the inven. 
tor, has fumished 
us a sketch, from 
which we make the 
^KOHnpanying e 
gravings. Fig. 137 
'^ •"■ is a dde elevation, 

showing the wheels of the wagon, th<! reach being removed, so as to allow 
the stone to swing clear, the side timbers, which sustain "the power," being 
braced so as to connect the forward and rear wheels. We suppose these 
timbers to be made of trees having a natural crook. The main wheel is 
the driving wheel of a singlcwheel cast-off mower — the motion being re- 
versed by applying the moving power on the crank to which was attached i 
the cutter-bai — taking away the shaft of the main driving-wheel and (, 
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replacing it with a larger one, 3 inches in diameter, and 26 inches long. 
The crank on. which the workman operates to lift the stone performs a 
circle 16 inches in diameter, twenty-four revolutions of which give one 
revolution to the main shaft, on which the chain winds, lifting the stone. 
But instead of carrying the chain directly to the stone, it is passed under 
one sheave and over another, and then attached to the block of the first, by 

which the power of the chain is tripled as it leaves 
the shaft it winds on. In addition to the explanation 
given by fig. 137, a plan of the frame and machinery 
is shown by fig. 138, the same reference letters ap- 
plying to .both figures— tf, crank piece,»on which, the 
workman operates; ^, disk of wood or wheel, 16 
inches in diameter ; c, bevel pinion, mashing into d, 
bevel wheel, the axle of which carries a pinion inside 
'i_LjJi^" " ' *^* main wheel ^, which works into the inner cogs 
Jti . of the main wheel — ^the latter 30 inches in diameter ; f, 

^ '^ shaft, 3 inches diameter ; g^ stationary pulley ; ^, chain ; 

I, free pulley, below the main shaft ; k k^ frame of old mowing machine, 39 
by 51 inches — ^timber 6 inches square. The crank-piece a makes 23^ revo- 
lutions to one of the main wheel e. Three revolutions of the main wheel 
raise the stone 13 inches. At / is a dog, catching against the projections of 
main wheel ; », brake. The side pieces are 10 feet long and 8 by 3 inches. 
The wagon wheels are 6 feet apart, the hind wheel 5 feet in diameter, and 
the forward one 4^. 

Digging Post- Holes. — A much better post- 
hole can be made with acn auger than with a 
spade. The auger leaves the hole round and 
straight, and the earth around the top unbroken. 
Half the holes dug with a spade are of irregular 
shape, and flaring. All the earth must be put 
back, and so considerable time is wasted in 
tramping it down again. I haye dug holes with 
an auger and fitted the posts so dose as to need 
no tramping at all. Any good blacksmith can 
make a post auger. The shank is made of 
three-quarter inch round iron, and 3 feet long. 
The head is 8 or 9 inches in diameter, with two 
cutters or lips, dividing it into two equal parts, 
and should be nude of quarter-inch iron, with a 
hard cutting edge to the lips, which are turned 
up about an inch at the outer edge, or half the 
width of the throat The throat should be i^ 

inches wide, to let through small stones without clogging. There need be 
no thread on the point like a wood screw, as it soon clogs up with earth 
all that is necessary is a simple point 3 or 4 inches long, of a true taper 

• «=^o© 




Fig. 139. 
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A wooden handle, two feet long, passes through an eye in the shank. 
Throw off the sod with a spade and bore in 6 or 8 inches, and pack the 
earth a little on the auger. If the earth is dry, it will fall back into the 
hole when the auger is taken out unless packed down. This is only neces- 
sary in sandy soil or loose loam ; heavy day soil would be apt to stick 
to the auger. If one buys one of these augers at a hardware store, it will 
cost him ^ or I5 ; a blacksmith will make one for $2 after the pattern 
shown in the annexed engraving, fig. 139. F. Graves. 

Stump Puller. — ^There is a stump machine manufactured in Bradford 

Ca, Pa., that will pull 
any stump except green 
ones. It has the advan- 
tage of three powers and 
using a post to poll over, 
giving it more power. 
We use first a chain, with 
two take-up hooks, with 
a swivel in each. Then 
we use iron rods, with a 
hook on one end and a 
link on the other, to reach 
out to the stump. We 
have rods and chain 
enough to reach about 12 or 15 rods from the lever. I send a sketch of 
the machine. John £. Dodge. 

An Indiana Drag. — An Indiana corres]X)ndent of the Rural New- 
Yorker describes a drag he uses for covering corn, which is exceedingly 
cheap and simple in construction, 
and would be equally good we 
should think for the other pur* 
poses of a dtag in pulverizing the 
surface of the land. As shown in 
the engraving, (fig. 141,) it is made 
of three rails, which are about 4 
feet long, and made by splitting a 
log of 14 inches diameter into six 
pieces. The rails are attached 
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Fig. 140. 




Fig. 141. 



about 9 inches apart, by scantling, the center piece of which projects 16 
inches,iwith a hole to hitch the whiffietree on. In covering com, dropped 
3 feet ^ inches each way, the horses straddle the row ; a boy stands on the 
drag to drive, and' can go over about eight acres a day, it is stated. 

Two Good Sheep Racks. 

DeForest^s. — Make it any length you please. Each foot in length will 
accommodate two sheep of ordinary size. The posts should be 2 by 4 or 
3 by 4 joist, hemlock or some other kind of wood that will hold a naiL The 
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IT hemlock, if you please ; only plane up the edges 
o as to protect the wool from being pulled oui 

of the sheep ; four 





wide, Iwoaboutii 
inches, make the 
lung stuff ) then 
il short pieces for the end, 6 inches wide, three on each end. The 
slats are about 22 inches long by 3^ wide ; ihcy ci 
form a space between, 2^ inches wide. You 
will find thai all the fine feed that drops through c p 
the slats will be caught in the trough, and finally 
will be eaten up clean by the sheep. You have ' 
also a trough amply sufficient from which to 
feed graia, .qil meal, salt, rcxtts or.anything you j 
please. For.econotny in, fodder, protection to 
the wool on-'tfae neck ofithe, sheep from din, 
&C., , this style of rack, for ^ils . comjractness, 
lightiiess to handle and durability, has the | 

1 my judgment to any I have ever 
seen. Only try one, and 1 know you will be Z'^*;\ 
pleased with iL Jacob J. DeFohest. ''< " ' 

Hatch's.— The requisites of a good feed- " ' 

rack are : IsL The sheep should come to it on one side only ; 2d. One 
side should be accessible for putting in the feed ; 3d. The front of the rack 

■■ ' n which the sheep feed should be perpendicular, and the 1 
slant so the feed will always fell gainst the rack in front, that it may be 
easily taken by the sheep, 
and no possibility of dirty- 
ing the wool ; 4lh. A trough 
lo receive the lilt 
the hay, and one i 
grain or roots may be fed. 
This trough should be 
movable, so as to be turn- 
ed over for cleaning it when 
fi^ ,^ necessary. These requi- 
sites are found in the style 
of rack of which I send a sketch, (fig. 144.) The feed, whether grain, hay 
is fed from the back side, which is intended to be inaccessible ' 
J the sheep. The small feed will fall down into the trough in front This ( ) 
^C^:- — -=^0© 
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trough rests in a piece fastened to the end of the rack, leaving the trough 
loose for cleaning, &c As a prscaujtion for ,pre.veoting h^y being thrown 
over the front on the sheep, the front may be raised higher and boarded 
dose, leaving only sufficient height of -opening in front for the sheep to take 
the feed. If desired, two of these : racks niiay be set back tcr back, with a 
space between. A. L. Hatc'H. 

Miscellaneous Suggestions. 

Splitting Wood. — In large ]X)rtions of the country, Tarmers still bum 
wood as a fuel, and some of them consume much time needlessly in split- 
ting it for the stove, being compelled to stoop at every blow of the axe and 
pick up sticks by hand The accompanying figure (fig. 145) represents a 
very simple contrivance for holding each block after it has been sawed, 
until by successive blows of the axe the whole is reduced to small pieces, 
without the necessity of stooping over to pick up each stick separately. 
In the absence of a hollow log, from which this is made, the jack or wood- 





*'i«. 145- 



Fig. 146. 



Fig. I47» 



holder may be constructed in other ways, one of Which is to select a forked 
log, and set in a thick piece across, as shown in fi& 146. The space in the 
fork may be cut out larger, so as to give the opening a rounder form. Fig. 
147 shows one made of thick plank or flat timber, in a more compact shape, 
the two side-pieces being seaired together at the top and bottom by short 
pieces of stout scantling halved or dovetailed into them, and spiked in their 
places. A simple jack of this kind n^y last several years, and save many 
days' work every winter to the farmer who saws and splits short wood, and 
who, in addition to keeping the cooking stove in operation the year round, 
has one or two other fires for heating rooms during winter. It will be ob- 
served, in constructing these contrivances, that they must be heavy and 
solid, so as to keep their places, and not to be thrown about while in use, 
and to be firm enough to withstand the heavy blows to which tHey 'mi be 
occasionally subjected. . ' 

Self-Shutting Gate. — A flanged pulley is fastened to the back top 
part of the gate, concentric with the hinges, as shown in the sketch, (fig. 
14S.) As the gate is opened, the pulley turns with it Fastened to the cir- 
cumference of it is a rope passing from the inside of it back horizontally, and 
A then downward over the pulley on the fence, as shown. To the end of the k 
m^ rope is attached a suitable weight As the gate is opened, the weight JfL 
[) rises, and the pressure tending to close the gate is uniform, no matter how far ( ) 
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it may be opened, or how nearly dosed. If the pulley on the fence is iarther 
back than shown in the sketch, or if the weight is arranged to fall on the 

inside of the fence in- 
stead of being as repre- 
sented, the gate may be 
thrown entirely open, and 
the shutter will act just 
as readily, being always 
in line. It is cheap, sim- 
ple, effective, durable, 
and not liable to get out 
of order. A. L. Hatch. 

Raising Large Trees- 
F»K- m8. — I have been taking up 

some large Arborvitses to-day, and have had such good success with a very 
simple contrivance for the purpose, that I think some of your readers might 
profit by the method. It saves much labor where trees are large and 
firmly rooted, and when the ** ball " is to be preserved. My trees were 
15 feet high, and were 
removed with as much 
earth as three men could 
lift The enclosed sketch, 
(fig. 149,) explains the 
operation. Plow a cut 
down each side of the 
tree. Chamber under a 
little with the spade on 
one side. Erect the lever 

— (I used an oak scantling 4 by 6, and 16 feet long.) Insert a wedge on 
top of the lever, (or an iron bar,) and with a heavy sledge drive it well 
under the tree. Then raise the lever and block up under it Then put 
the lever in action, and the tree is out with good ball and roots. Probably 
St. broad wedge, armed at its chisel point with iron, would be best, but I 
used what was handy. . Tape Line. 

Kicking Cows. — A few years ago I had considerable experience with 
kicking cows, and by far the best remedy out of quite a number that I tried, 
was the strap or surcingle drawn tightly around the cow just in front of the 
hips and close to the bag. Tighten it up till she does not attempt to kick. 
I never knew it to fail ; you can gradually loosen it until it will be sufficient 
simply to lay it on her back. But be cautious and do not loosen or leave 
it off until she makes no effort to kick with it tight or on. Kick she cau- 
ffot with the strap tight The first cow I tried it on was the worst I ever 
saw. With both hind legs tied together she would kick backward like a 
horse ; then, in addition, one fore leg was tied up, and she would stand on 
the other and kick with both hind ones, as soon as an attempt was made to [j 




Fig. 149. 
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milk her, till she tumbled down ; then would get up and kick again until 
tired out ; so the milk was generally left on the stable floor, and it was de- 
cided to dry her up and beef her as soon as ]X)ssible, though an extra cow. 
Seeing the surcingle remedy in the Country Gentleman, I tried it and 
effected a cure. / c. H. s. 

Keeping Grapes for Winter.— The first rec^uisite is to have plenty 
of good, well ripened fruit They should be sufficiently matured to have 
plenty of rich juice, but not over ripe. When grown on crowded, unpruned 
or uncultivated vines, the fruit will be small, add and watery ; these will 
quickly shrivel in a dry atmosphere, and mould and decay in a damp cel- 
lar ; or if placed in a cool upper room to avoid these disasters, they will 
not withstand much frost, but quickly freeze. The next thing is to keep 
them at as unifonnly low a temperature as may be practicable. A cellar is 
commonly too warm and too damp, although some with cemented bot- 
toms and sides, and well ventilated, are free from this objection. An upptr 
room, where there is no fire, and where the temperature does not go far 
below freezing, is well adapted. Grapes keep well in shallow boxes, without 
packing, well covered with lid& Care should be taken that they are per- 
fectly clean, and free from all defective berries, and the outside must be 
quite dry. One of the most successful grape keepers in the country regu- 
lates the temperature uniformly at 28*^ Fah., and he sometimes keeps them 
in good condition into the following summer. Dry maple leaves, cotton 
batting, baked maple sawdust, &a, assist in keeping the temperature more 
uniform and in absorbing moisture, but are not absolutely essential to 
success. 

Cutting Timber — Where a succession of growth is not desired, cut the 
trees at midsummer, split or saw into posts immediately, and place them 
where they will dry rapidly. The great point in preserving durability is 
to season quickly, before any fermentation or partial decay begins in the 
log. All other notions about the best time for cutting are merely fine- 
spun refinements. The best way to make the posts last long is to set them 
in ground the subsoil of which is constantly well drained. Over an under- 
drain is a good place. Posts soon rot in a soil often water soaked. A 
coating of hot gas tar to the part under ground is useful ; or thrusting the 
lower ends, for a few minutes, into a large boiler filled with hot gas tar. 

Sweet Scented Flowers. — Many cultivators of ornamental plants 
desire especially to raise those which produce fi^grant odor, particularly 
for bouquets, stands and flower vases. In answer to occasional inquiries, 
we name the following sweet scented flowers, to which some of our readers 
may add others : Sweet Violet, Hyacinth, Heliotrope, Pinks, Sweet-scented 
Candytuft, Woodbine, Sweet Briar, Cabbage Rose, Tea Roses, AVhite Lily, 
Sweet Alyssum, Mignonette, Sweet Pea, Carnations, Sweetwilliam, and 
several sweet scented Perpetual Roses. Here are enough to fill a room or 
garden with perfumes rivalling the " odors firom the spicy shores of Araby 
the blest,*' if well managed and cultivated. 
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THE LISTS presented beloi* a.re, as usual, made up from the adver- 
tising columns of The CoimTRV Gentlkman, during the year pre- 
ceding date of publication, (Nov. i, 1S71,) and thus include the leading 
names in each department — those also most likely l« be able to sup- 
pl^^ordecs : 

Breeders of Improved Stock. 



Abbou, t jc... 

Baltic, SinHm,.. 



.PfioiClret l^ndin;, C«aD 



t Giunirich, R I 

. „-, . St Joi^ Pa 

*>maT S)rrKUM,My 
L P<n>idiin,Ky 

Ooad A Sod, Ju Koinett Saiun,'Fa 

Conic, Jnkn,. VnicluyK Oin 

C:n^ii,OwnD Rye, NTf 

CnuMn WUIbh^ Nixihooa, H Y 

CurtikPD ChuMnhNy 

DwhACd Ladiine, CinuU 

Diun, I Sdu»ltnbur][h, NT 

Drw, LS Sodlh Burlington, Vt 

Fildl, Thomu, New- London, C> 

Forter,aK.,Jr Richmond, Csn 

Frccnan-JW Tmv, N V 

Frcnck VD W Ninlti AndoTcr, Man 

Gror-cnor, C P.'.'.".'.'.'. .V. Abiop..^l>ln 

HimiDDwi, GO Niw-London, Coon 

Hoe; RobeR, Tarryloim, NV 

Homer, G W Fruninelu^ Ml 

jeiiBt, DC4D J ^ ■ 



MninEh, , 

. ...SuTlinK, III 

. _ ^ - - HuiDCiipolifl, Minn 

lEden.N.V 

WimxKlH, Vt 

.. Sualon Spring NY 
Soua BOMDO, MlH 



LcCUt, Peler, 
LcMer.CS .... 

tSS^aJ^* 

Hila,£T nichbin, Hut 

•■ - "H OKdeniburgh, NV 



Food, CM.. 



I'.ssa.'; 



PodAC 

Roddiq, , 

Ro^ DvM, HiddonbJiL N I 

Sle™»A3on,PT Nyxk, N V 

SumnjtSoii, H L. .Middle Hiddim-C) 
Stunevwt Bnithen, S. Framingkun, Uui 

TUlm, HW WiWe,MiiH 

WilconACimpbell, New- York Mjlli, N V 
Wiirb^Clon, Thomu, . . . WeU Cbenir, Pa 

Whitney, NS Mowreal, Can 

""-^'- — George, Middlelown, NY 

D«vrjH CATTUt 



«nwidi, R 
UHtille, ( 



PeterboTD, N K 
w-ScflluiJ, NY 

.. Zannviflc O 
.. Mayiown, Pa 
Vtu Chester, Pa 
...Tsgiu, Uc 



..Oundcn, N J 



iwJl, Pa 



Ferkini, Wp '.'.' 

TBaJX MY*. .1; "" ^Nii^iibiii^ N Y 

Hbi 
Aldrich, W W, 
StoK, Fred. V 



.... ElyriikO 
... FKn^ Mich 
...Gnelph, Cu 



Baker, Tbomu, Burton. Vl 

Chenary.WW Behnoot, Muc 

Davii, JC I>eerbM,N J 

GiiHimi.WW Woodbury,Nj 

Hajiei, FraocuB BoBon. Man 

Hoa^iloB Farm, ..-..,...- - - - Pmnev, Vt 

Miner, CeirilS Ptierboro, NY 

Tihon-WS Tojiii, Mc 

Wilei, T B., Jr....So. Fiamiatlwii, H« 

JWMV rj» Alduniv Cattl«. 
Alennder.AJ.. 



. . sprint SutioB, Ky 
. . . tlwiMiille, W Va 

ManviUhK* 

Urt«iia,0 

.i3v 

:owo,NY 
.Tiffin, O 
3ri>t<d, Cl 

Parifc^Y 



W^u^ter, NV 



Bi^^..,^ ^ Boitnn Hi^andi, M; 

Brown, I. Carter, . . . Eail Greenwich, I 

Rrom,}«hn F Luncnbuih, M, — 

Brom.MB MaoafieM Vallcr, Pa , 

Biuh,FT Aubunidato, Max /'^ 

Uift,W UyMic Bridie Conm (. 
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Ck>ud S Son, JaiMti , . Kmnnt Squvc, 
Cokmin Eau& . ...... -r CunwiJli 

Cinliy, J G rnnUin, C< 

Coh, SamiKl C Hartfonli >.i 



uuur, uriium, nmtapot 

D*vii,bE Saki 



WtS.^F^'it 



.BmtiviUc, 6 
lodlUJe, 1£m 



Faile, Til., Jr Wtu finm, N V 

FiriitGW Crmkili, NJ 

Fildi, Tbooiit, N*wL«jdiiii, Cl 

GilK Jolui, .. . 

HukdiTbomu. 



it^ ™ 



fluii'^t, II 



Hubbcll.O.. 

jHAiM, I Sliidur, . . 



UMljNJ 

. . BlIHimre, Md 

- ■ 1* Can 



LoHUm^P... 
Lunoo.LM. 

Haitian^ R L 
"-"-7, J li 



SiDf Side, N 

New-YoTK 

Philiid<i[phM. Pi 

. . .Gml BatrinitlDn, Mus 

lim-Ywk 

Mid, .... PikurUlc, Md 



.. New-Bror 



Ncweb, Dr. .. 
Oigood, H B. 
On, CM.. 
Pidu,HS... 

PnliB, W B nn-ioTK 

P»Ai,CC WaulHinn. I" 

PcirnB. JoliB B IUnnlle.KT 

RidmoDd, WiUhd, rTTNtw-Y^ 

"— '- " NrwHope, P» 



k.NJ 

kiiDd, Cl 
ide,NY 



Rnnoldi, m 

Rotnan.A... 
R«in,UN 
RuttKriooi, W 



, . , - HomewDod, Pa 
...GnDlnLk.Uui 



ShMphu ChurlnL.. _. _, 

Shuplca, Simud J... . PtiUuMphUi, Pa 

SlwtliKr, A-. HiddlctDn, N V 

Slnni, femwo H Monnal, Can 

Slnben SSUhkai, Moamal, C« 

Stilei, WH MuMroHck. NV 

Slicaur, C B ..Yoonntown, O 

Sunoii,EB Biil^kiii, N Y 

Svaln, JB , Broninlle, N Y 

TnVw'vrS B>i(liiigtoii,NI 

^Kko,M Y New-Lebanon, N Y 

T;ilDa,WS Tocn^Ma 

TiirB(r,TT NDTmaDdv, Mo 

Undehilt.AA PouihkMrM, N Y 

VuWinUcI .GnmTimN J 

Wall.r»,WT Baltiinart, Md 

Waring, GE.,J[ Newnin. Rl 

u WaiTDui, H . .. ji Friv-Si,, New-Vork 

A WdliBitan, C Eau LciiiHtoD, Mas 

^Wood,>lj oSIuiii, ■• 



ii,Cl 



Yowaf, Richud, Uonen^ 

KURV CaTTLL 

Applabm, D F Ipnrich, MaM 

Shoht-Hohh Cattui. 

AdBM,InT Ead Aumra, N Y 

ATaiautcT, A J Sphna Sulioa, Kv 

Alkn, L™. t .^idKilo, NY 

Alrard, CT... Wilmlajnna, Vt 

Bartm, FJ Paria, Ky 

H»rlow,GJ Crwoa.I^Y 

BMIDa, aima, BauRui, Can 

BBlfbrd. CM... Paiia. Kt 

BeJ1,JH Alha, Rtlering, Can 

BeUwDod, Jnhll, NeKOallE, Can 

Bc*n,SN Sandv Hook. O 

Blytht, Junn, . 

BnKkwn,EP, 
Brinckofntl D 
Brown, Gc«it». 

BuBiofiDS^ — .oanuc, n I 

CliriMle, Dand. Parii, Can 

CmJuanc, U H ComMDn, Can 

C«n, PA Wa^bum, 111 

ColBn, Clurta E Hoiikirk, Md 

Concef, A bV. .'.'.'. '..'.'.'. "H«iB«raw,'N Y 

Coiwin, Thomaa, Boyd'i Siation, Ky 

Cruok ft Son, J K PiuafieM, Uaaa 

Djvh,D£ Salcni,NJ 

" ■■ "H 



...Richmond, Ky 
Lr, Ma» 

liiU'iJuH^K,' N Y 
. . BnuHfDid, Can 



..DaniillcKT 



;4t° 






..Loadoa, O 

.'..'. LOKK, Mw 
. DrownrriUe, Pa 



TL Morlty, NY 



V ChaBH*iin,NV 

Lcian«OD, Ky 

B«i«iicni,NV 

Delaw»,0 

.. South Hadlcy Filk, Maaa 

B»inbri&e,N V 

S UinneaponrMii" 
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Shemum, HB :To]«do,0 

SncIL John's Sons, Edmontoo* Can 

Spears, J H... Tallula, 111 

Sprague, G Oakwood, Iowa 

Stewart, WiUiam, Franklin Grove, lU 

Stone, F W Gtielph, Can 

Streator, S R East Cleveland, O 

Taloott, Jonathan, Rome, N Y 

Taylor, John B London, Can 

Thomson, J S... Whitby, Can 

Thomson, WfllUun, ., Markhaun, Can 

Tripp, A A \. .... Manlius, N Y 

VanOrden,WH ....\ . . . CaUkill, N Y 
Walcott ft Campbell, New-York Mills, N Y 

Ward ft Son, <5 K Le Roy, N Y 

War6eld, William, Lexington, Kv 

Wentworth, John, Summit, 111 

Whitman. A Fitchburg, Mass 

Wiest, Jacobs Shoeneck, Pa 

HORSBS. 

Alexander, A J Sprimr Stadon,Ky 

Armstrong, William, Belford, Can 

Backman. Charles, Stony Ford, N V 

Baker, I V., Jr..Comstock's Laiiding, N Y 

Battdl, R Norfolk, Ct 

Beattie, Simon, Bang^or, Can 

Brown, J Carter, East Greenwich, R I 

Cameron,RW New-York 

Chenery, WW Belmont, Mass 

Cochrane, M H Compton, Can 

Conger, A B Haverstraw, N Y 

Crozier, William, .... Northport, N Y 

IMxon, I, Schraalenburgh, N J 

Fitch, Thomas, New* London, Ct 

Glen Flora Association, .... Waukegan, 111 

Goe, J S Brownsville, Pa 

GriswoldjAW Morrisville, Vt 

Haight, D B Dover Plains, N Y 

Hanson, TL Morley, N Y 

Herr, L Lexington, Ky 

Hubbell, Dr. C L Troy, N Y 

Keetch, WH Goshen, N Y 

Lewtn & Spaulding^ Newtown, N Y 

Long, William, Lansing, Can 

Macomb, J N Jjr., Branchport, N Y 

McGucin, S M. Ironton, Ohio 

Mali, HWT Stockbridge, Mass 

Morris, Lewis G Fordham, N Y 

Murray; Geofge, Yorkville, Can 

Myer, £ — Saugerties, N Y 

Parker, J J West Chester, Pa 

Parks, CC Waukegan, lU 

Peck, William H Hartiord, Ct 

Reynokls, I W H Frankfort, Ky 

Rodden, William, ... Montreal, Can 

Russell, H S Boston, Mass 

Schreiber, FT Allentown, Pa 

Sherman H B Toledo, O 

Smith, Isaac, Paris, Kv 

SUmroelVR Columbus, O 

Strader & Ca. R S Bulletsville, Ky 

Thomson, William, Markliam, Can 

Thorae, Edwin, MUlbrook, NY 

Vandevort, J H Florida, NY 

fl Walte«,WT Baltimore, Md 

A West, R Georgetown, Ky 

TV White, Rufiis P Adams, NY 

(J Wood, J G West MiUbury, Mass 

^c^- 



Shktkamd TontMB. 
Alettnder, A J Spring Station, Ky 

MULBS. 

Duncan, W R Towanda, III 

Gftntt,LB LoinsviUe, Ky 

CoTswou> Shbsp. 

Abbott, J JC Montreal, Can 

Armstrong,TF Florida,NY 

Appleton,DF Ipswidi, Mass 

Barbee, G L Ge u fige to wn, Ky 

Beattie, Simon, a Bangor, Can 

Bell, J M Atha, Pickering, Can 

Bedford, G M Pans. Ky 

Billings, E K Fnuningham, Mass 

Brown, Geornu Brantford, Can 

Burroughs, H K Roxbury, N Y 

Cameron, RW .^ Ne^York 

Cochrane, M H .'..... Compton, Can 

Cooper, T S Coopersburg, Pa 

Craig, J R Edmonton, Can 

Croaer, William, Northport, N Y 

Deuel, ST Litfle Rest, NY 

Deuel, T Millbrook,NY 

Gibb, JohnL Compton, Can 

Harris, Joseph, ... Rodiester, N Y 

Hiester, C E ....'.. ." . . West Chester, Pa 

Hoyle, George V Champkun, N Y 

Hijlse, G W Allentown, Pa 

Humphries, John, Rob^own, Md 

iackson, G^rge, Wilnuneton, Del 
Ling, W S Minneapolis^ Minn 

Loomis, BurdeK, Hartford, Ct 

Miller, Robert, Pickering, Can 

Miller, William, Jr Atha, Can 

Parks, CC Waukegan, 111 

Perry, WN Rushvillc, N Y 

Sayre & Son, Cooper,. . Oaks Comers, N Y 

Sherman. H B . Toledo, O 

Snell, JoWs Sons, Edmonton, Can 

Stone, Fred. Wm., Guelph, (an 

Swanwick, R Cirencester, England 

Van Waoanan, J Lawyersville, N Y 

Wilder, J B LouisvUle, Ky 

I.BICBSTBR ShBBP. 

Hills, C Delaware.O 

Ingersoll, George, Charleston, N Y 

R«imond, William, New-York 

Rutherfonl. W L & W..Waddington, N Y 

Snell, John's Sons, Edmonton, Can 

Thompson, ^ames, BalJston, NY 

Winne, Junan, Bethlehem, N Y 

Lincoln Shbsp. 

Codurane, M H Compton, Can 

Gibson, Richard, London, Can 

Miller,AJ Oneida, 111 

Wakott & Campbell, New-York MUls, N Y 

Mbrino Shbbp. 

Bachelder, J M . . Pownal, Vt 

Baker, I. V., Jr., Comstock's Landing, N Y 

Blake, MM Salisbucy, Ct 

Chamberlain, William, .... Red Hook, N Y 

Cole, Walter, BaUvia, NY 

Cowies, Theron. Syracuse, N Y 

Howard. L R C« Zanesville, O 

LeQair, P Winooski, Vt 



* 
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J J C Montreal, Can 

VTE Litchfield, Ct 



HAMPSHim^DowN SMmr. 

LeGIairP Winooakf, Vt 

Monrell, Robert, « . Manhasactt, N Y 

South-Down Shssp. 

Alexander, AT Spring Station, Ky 

Brown, Geo. H., Washington Hollow, N Y 

Ruffiini, llioroa* B Newport, R'l 

Davia,JC Deerfield, N J 

HillijC Delaware, O 

Jenkins, J Strieker, Baltimore, Md 
ones, T C Delaware, O 
tUiaad, Jose]^ Bainbridge, N Y 
unnaird, J G. . . Chilesbure, Ky 

Ledbetter, RP Columbia, Tenn 

Morris, Dr. / C West Chester, Pa 

Morris, Lewis G Fordham, N Y 

PMk8,CC Waukegan, 111 

Pickrell, JH Harristown, III 

Reeder, K New*Hope, Pa 

Reybold, J F St Georges, Del 

Reynolds, I WH Frankfort, Ky 

Sharplcss, Samuel J Philadelphia, Pa 

Stone, Fred. Wm Guelph, Can' 

Waiowright, C S Rhinebeck, N Y 

Bbrkshirk Swims. 

Abbott, J 
Baldwin, 

Hall, A P Derby Line, Vt 

Barbee, G L Georgetown, Ky 

Baibee, W H Frankfort, Ky 

Iteattie, James, . r. Belloua, N Y 

Beattie, Simon, Bangor, Can 

Bedford, GM. Pans, Ky 

Bordwell, R R C Penn Yan, N Y 

Brown, AT Boston Highlands, Mass 

Brown, J. Carter, .... East Greenwich, K I 

Campbell, BF St Hilairv, Can 

Cliristie, David* Paris, Can 

Cocluane, M H Compton, Can 

Coffin. CK Muirkirk, Md 

Cole, Walter, BaUvia, N Y 

Cooper, T S Coopersburg, Pa 

Colt, SC Hartford,Ct 

Craig, J R Edmonton, Can 

Crai^^head, W L Carlisle. Pa 

Crbzier, William, Northport. N Y 

Davis, JanteR H Dnnville, Ky 

Deuel. ST Little Rest, N Y 

Douglass, 1 L Belleville, N T 

Duncan, W R. Towanda, 111 

Forsyth, John, ; Toronto, Can 

Gibb, ^ L Compton, Can 

Goodwin, EC Kingston, N Y 

Hand, O Bridgehampton, N Y 

Han^TJ SingSinc, N Y 

Hardm, L S Louisville, Ky 

Hickman, G B West Chester. Pa 

Johnson, G B Brewcrton, N Y 

jHdd, J W 151 Broadway, New-York 

Tuliand, Joseph, Bainbridge, N Y 

King, W S Minneapolis, Minn 

Ledbietter. R P Columbia, Tenn 

Longenecker, J B Mayto%%'n, Pa 

Lusson, L M Philadelphia, Pa 

'y Y Mav, Charles, Lexington, M ich 

\J Miller, Geoige, Markham, Can 



A 



Milter, John, Bro«g| MU B, Om 

Miller,- Robert, . . . Pickering^ Can 

Morgan, J H Ogdentburgh, N Y 

Morris, Dr. J C ..West Chester, Pft 

Oakley, Charfea,.. Roslyn, N V 

Parks,CC Wsukegan, lU 

Pettee, WJ LakeviUc, Ct 

PiekreU, JH Harristown, 111 

Roach, Geoi;^ Hamihoo, Om 

Scott, Warwick, Homewood, Pa 

Scudder, M S Grantville, Mass 

Sherman, H B Toledo, O 

Snider, P MarysvilW, O 

Snell, John's Sons, Edmonton, Can 

Sp<rbeck^GM Cranesville, NY 

SteMarie. A La Prairie» Can 

Stone, FW ^ Guehoh, Can 

Swanwick R ^.. Cirencester, Englaad 

Tak»u,iQna, ..Rome» N Y 

Thomas, J P West Whiteland, Pa 

TbomsoojJS Whitby, Can 

Tilton, W S Togutf, Me 

Townsend, C H Ut^a^ NY 

Van Waganen, J . . ... tjiwyersville, N Y 

West, AH Detroit, Mich 

Wickham, George, Middletown, N Y 

Wisn^r, L S Middletown, N Y 

Wooldridge, T J French Hay, Va 

Chishirb SWINS. 

DeForest, J J Duanesbiirg, N Y 

Hicl^ok. E Rose, N Y 

Polk, J S & W B Georeeiown, Ky 

Stiles, W H Mamaroneck, N Y 

Chkstrk County Swink. 

Cloud & Son, James, . . Kennett Square, Pa 

Craighead, W L Carlisle, Pa 

Eariy, J A Yonngslown, O 

Hickman, G B West Chester, Pa 

Hodgson, R H New-Londcm, Pa 

Nixon, J M Madison, N J 

Parks,CC Waukegan, IB 

Polk, J S & W B Georgetown, Ky 

Reeder, E New- Hope, Pa 

Silver, LU Salem, O 

Smith, Marshall P Baltimore, Md 

Stow, FA Troy, N Y 

Thonuu^ J P West Whiteland, Pa 

Young & Ca, James, Jr. . . Marshallton, Pa 

ESSKX SWINS. 

Bowditch, E F Framingham, Mass 

Deuel, T MilSrook. N Y 

Farlcc, GW Cresskill, N t 

Hainniond, G G New^London, Ot 

Hardin, L S LouisvUle, Ky 

Harris. Joseph, Rochester, NY 

Hickman, G B West Chester. Pa 

Hitlse, B Allentown, N J 

Roach, George, ; . . . Hamihon, Can 

Thomas, J P West Whiteland, Pa 

Waring, GE.,Jr Ncwrort, RI 

Watrous, H New- York 

Wodell, W Coffin's Summit, N Y 

Jbrsby Rro Swine. 

ratum,JC Woodbury, N J 
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)iiiian,WR Towimli, III 

Jhnun, H F Higeraown, Md 

jppiocoti, JimiM, Ml Holly, Nj 

riggin^F] Berlio HoigKw, O 

jBth,FT AiibumdJe, Mus 

Uiiiuiii T L Morley, N V 

Hyde, Aleundei, Ut, Mii» 

KiniKy, CN.. Sing Sins, N V 

RoKti, G«i>i», Hamillmi, (Jan 

- «r,CB. Y«mg»tov™,0 

VOBKSHIU SWINI. 

Bmu!*, SiiBoi, Bingoc, Can 

B>Bb,FT AubumdJc, MiM 

CDOser, T S CoopeiAurg, Pa 

Lana«i, SteplKii, /...Eden, U V 

LiKhtfw)t,T HiudeiiCn*k,Pa 

Motley, TL GrottHi, Han 

SiltiHHCiiU, Hcniy, BonoD. Uiu 

Sunt, Fied. Wm., Gudpb, Cm 

PWLTXY FAHCIEIIt. 

NCllC Monlnil,Cin 

B,C B Salem, N J 

BailKg. W U Gtorgexmo. Kjr 

Bamaid, F Buffilo, N V 

BatB, OuiIm, .... Richfield SpringJ, N Y 

Bicluiell, J Y Wesunotilaiid, K Y 

Bli»,OS OeoteimVt 

Ba1ki,WW TolediO 

Bordnll BioUitn, Penn Van, N V 

BmUey. GW.. Hamden, Ct 

Brown, AM — - , , . ... Aurota, Itl 

Brown, CN Una^ni Forlu, N V 

Bimni,GA K.«ue, NH 

Bniwa, JohaF Lunenburg. Mui 

BnHh,CG MLKi»a,NV 

BuniH, Edwird, Poiuhkcejsie, N V 

Bini, W IJ& W H Aubonidale, Mam 

-ihhO, IP Clinton, M«H 

-jnipbalLAC SI. HiUrt, Can 

Cany, WiUud, Paterboro, NH 

CU£i*y & WMie. ...Elmira, NY 

ChurcliDun, W H WilniingtDP. Del 

OiA. Williaui. Mystic £if^a 

Cachniae,TA Baldnwre, Md 

Colt,SC HartfoiACl 

Cowlei, Theron, Sfracuie, ti V 

Crane, GD fiwmton, N I 

CiDiby.CH Danbury,Cl 

"-mier, Wiflim, Nonhpoo, S Y 

iwen.CF WeU Haveiford, Pa 

iiii, D E Saleni,KI 

Deuel, T MUlhrooV, NY 

KbuLEB Mew-Haven, Ct 

Dyer, Jolin, Allegheny City, Pa 

Early. J A .- Vounntovm, O 

EuletiRDDlb O uraid, P> 

"■" n,CB FIn>bunh,Pi 

1II.WR Kttibarfh, Pi. 

_..j«e,WG. Manhallton, Pa 

FaricbGW.,.. .. CreukUI,N; 

Fill, UeoigE C, Inmich, Man 

I Fortyth, Jolm, Tofonlo, Can 

) Fruier, ER Plattibuith, N Y 



GJIman, VS Naihua, N H 

Gooddl, DH Anlnnh N H 

GraiunUdLFJ HyaltsTlUc, Ud 

Gray. Alfred, Trenton Falls, N Y 

Hankow Middle Granville. N V 

Haidiii.l.S Louisville, Ky 

Han, HG... ClinloD, NY 

■ ■ ■ - - ■■ South Orange, N J 

Pelerboio, N H 

Patleison, N Y 



Hayward, CEL.. . 



..John 4 



,. Albany, (1 



>re,0 



;> Broadway, New-York 

Bainbridge, N V 

.. ....Galesburg, Mich 

Pitubutj^, Pa 



LjAde. leaic, Maribom, O 

Uaddoi, Thonuh Botton Highlaitdi, Maa 

McCuUy, Cyini, Hubbard, O 

Mallory, S Leed., N Y 

MeachaJD G A Nonh Cambridge, Mats 

Merry, SE Milan, O 

Morrell, Robert, Minh^tietl, NY 

Mewell, Dr. A II ... . Nev-Bruniwick, N J 

NDion,IA Middle GrmviHe, N V 

Oal, DB West Chester, Pa 

Osbiinie, W F, Anionia, Cl 

Parker, SI W«M Owuer, Pa 

Parks.CC Waukeean, 111 

Paulding, DC Mh Kluo, NY 

^kTJE. t™l,1in. NV 

Perry, WN 

I^Htt, Preston, ...South Weymouth, Unu 

Provost, W K BuOalo, NY 

Hagir.lobn, Walerloo, N V 

Xeynoldi,UC ...Cross River, NY 

Rice,JI. Ren»elaerville, N Y 

Richards, R S C A., So. Weymnuth, Masi 
Richaidion, W H .... Ml WaihiBHon, Md 

Hisley, FE WaternUe, N V 

Schuyler, P WeaTmy, NY 

Scott. WS Buaio, NY 

Seymour, JH Westmoreland, N Y 

SharideM,CL... ™.:r.j.i_in. n. 



....Saleni, Man 
...Ru>h<rilte, NY 
:.ChriHlana, Del 



.,Jr. 



St Farms, N Y 



S^lit^ G Hoign, ....South Hadley, Mass 

^Mrbeck,CHT7 Cranesvilfe, N Y 

SUge,DL Schenectady, NV 

Sleiihens, Sheldon,. " ' "— 

Slickuey, E 



SV;:' 



]'.!!ciaTeracl!,NV L 
. Poughkeepsie, HW In. 
....rfibninglon,Del 1} 



-«^S 
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Taylor, E J W«leHoo,Ny 

i*h<imaa, J P West Whitebnd, Pa 

TocW,WH YermUlioOtO 

Townsend,CH Utica, N Y 

Tuttlct C £ Box iis6» Boston, Mass 

Valentine, C D FonUvun, NY 

Van Winkle, I Greenville, N J 

Wanier. G H. New-York. Mills, N Y 

Warner, John C . . . Bloonung Grove, N Y 

Warren, C H Vemna, N Y 

Warren, WR Albion, N Y 

Weld, M C Closter, N ) 

West, A H Detroit. Mich 

Wi.cox, CH EarlviUe, N Y 

Wliitnian, E Fitchbiut;, Mass 

WilUama, P Taunton, Mass 

Wolcott, R P Holland Patent, N Y 

Woodward, H Worcester, Mass 

PiGBONS. 

Bailey, Dr. James S Albany, N Y 

Rabbits. 

Boyce, A., Jr. .4s Whitehall-St. Ne«HYork 

Ives, J., Ir Allegheny, Pa 

Wood, N. South Windham, Me 

Bbbs. 

Haxen, Jasper, Albany, N Y 

Piatt St Sons, N Milford, Conn 

Quinby&Root, St Johnsville, NY 



Ahgoii*. Goats. 

Croaier, William, Northport, N Y 

Eutydudes, A. Sprout ^^mss* Va 

Goe,JS. BrowBsviSe, Pa 

Fish and Spawn. 

Burtis,S Muniford.NY 

atft,W MysfiC Bridge, a 

Stone, L Charlestown, N H 

Fbrrsts. 

Osgoodby, JH FSttsford,NY 

Mink. 

Resaqpie,H Verona, N Y 

Dogs. 

Barnes, A Bristol, Ct 

Campbell, J S New-York Mills, N Y 

Chick, Ge(»ge, ....Buffido,NY 

Eariy, JA Youngstowo, O 

Hulse, Benj AUentown, N J 

Juliand, Joseph, Bainbridge, N Y 

Polk, J S& W B Georgetown, Ky 

Ransom. C. Yorktown, Va 

Scott, M Homewood, Pi 

Stephens. S Sheldon, Montreal, Can 

Taykwy W S Burlington, N J 

Wonson, GM East Glouoester, Mass 



* 



Horticultural and Seed Register. 



NURSBKIBS. 

Adair, William, Detroit, Mich 

Adams, J W Springfield, Mass 

Bailey, WH Plattsbingh, NY 

Baker, Geofge, Toledo, O 

Balderston, George, Colora, Md 

Battles, A. Girard, Pa ' 

Beers&Co.,PS Cheshire, Ct 

Berst&Bro Erie, Pa 

Bowen, P East Aurora, N Y 

Brocksbank, William Hudson, N Y 

Buist, R Darby Road, Philadelphia, Pa 

Burton & Ten Eyck, Waterloo, N Y 

Chapman & Co., J F Fayetteville, N Y 

Cobum & Co., J W. ... East Cheater, N Y 

CromweU's Nursery, Baltimore, Md 

CummiuE, R & Co Pittsburgh, Pa 

Durkin, John, Oaks Corners, N Y 

Draper, James, Worcester, Mass 

Diiffell, S YardvillcNJ 

EcU-ards, S., Jr La Moitle, 111 

Kilwaneer & Barry, Rochester, N Y 

Engle & Bro Marietta, Pa 

Evans & Co., E J , .- York, Pa 

Farley, H M Union Si>rings, N Y 

Ferris, W L Tlirog's Neck, N Y 

Frost & Co Rochester, N Y 

Foster, Suel, Muscatine, Iowa 

Goodale, S L Saco, Me 

Graves, Selover, Willard & Co., Geneva, N Y 

Griffith, W North East, Pa 

Hadwen, OB Worcester, Mass 

Hanford, R G Columbus, O 

^ Heikes, W F Dayton, O 

Herendeen & Van Duzen, . . . Geneva, N Y 



Hooker ft Bro.. HE Rochester, N Y 

Hoopes Bro., & Thomas, West Chester, Pa 

Hoveyft Co Boston, Mass 

How, H K ....New-Brunswkk, N J 

Howard, J R North Easton, Mass 

Hojrt & Sons, S New-Canaan, Ct 

iones, J B Maocdon, N Y 
Ling & Murray, Flushing, N Y 

Kreider, John G Lancaster, Pa 

Leiik&Co Toledo,0 

Lewis, MH Sandusky, O 

UtUe,WS... Rochester, NY 

LovcJW Geneva,NY 

Manning, JW Reading, Mass 

Marshall, SB Oev^nd, O 

Maxwell & Bros., T C Geneva, N Y 

McCulIough. Drake & Co. . . Sharpsburg, O 

McKelvie,WG Geneva, N Y 

Meehan, Thomas, Germantowm, Pa 

Moody & Sons, E Lockport, N Y 

Moon, Mahlon, MomsviUe, Pa 

Murdoch, J R & A Pittsburgh, Fa 

Parry, William, Cinnarainson, N J 

Parsons&Co Flushing, N Y 

Perry, F L Canandatgua, N Y 

Peters, C P Conconhrille, Pa 

Peters, Randolph, Wilmington, Dd 

Peck, R M West Bloomteid, N Y 

Peck,TR Waterioo,NY 

Phcenix, F K Bkximiittton, 111 

Platt&Sons, N ,,.hlf(ai^€t 

Podbury,WP Geneva, N Y 

PuHen,rj Hightstown, N J 

Reagles & Bradley, Schenectady, N Y 

Richardson, £ F Brentwood, N Y 



©c=^*- 
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Ridil, EA. . 
Robixis, J«iah 
Rooti Junes A . 

SauLJiAn, WjAiiwlnii, 

Shaiienbsrnr, D N .. BnddadkslMl 

Snitli, auk & Powell, Svtkuk. 

Stocn, Hairiun & (Jo ^inesvL 

Strooj & Co., W C r ■ - 

SuifUey, EG... I 

S^lruler, E Wan, . 



Tcu,EV. 

VaoDuKO, 



CL... 



Ann, S L CiBOMnirwra, N J 

AUuiSJ North E>«, Pa 

AiHJr*wi,TC MKHnlowmN T 

BuboKk « Co., I H Lodipon, N V 

BuBML WN Wol Haven, Cl 

B)itth>iB,MB PabBTilKO 

Bini, iW ...WewMicedon, iJy 

Bromft Sou, D U., Niw-BruniwKli, N J 
Bunnt, Ednnrd,. •. PouEhktfmw, N V 

BuA&^Son, IdioK, Uu^uig, Mo 

Can^bdl, OW DeLiinre,0 

CacpmMT, WS Ryt. S V 

Chinnj<^ W } Treninn, N j 

Colliiu, John S , MoorcBovfn, N J 

CoDOTEr&Son, Fmhold, N J 



Dnpet, jain^ Worcalcr, Man 

KUinnicr ft Bur*, Rochaur, V Y 

FnrisA Son. L M.... PoinhlKcfHie, N y 
GriBth. Winiim, Nonh Eut, Pa 



H«rk,-i-L Bmcton, NV 

Hubtouck A BiBbnall, ... Pnkskill, N V 

Hendrick^H Kinnlan, N Y 

HendiHi,t(W Philaadphli, Pa 

HoagACo., CL Laclt|»n,Ny 

Hu^ard&Co., TS. .^--j—:- w v 



Undlev, N 

Loid,GE 1 

Miliary A Dowu, South 

Manin,OR.... " 

MuKT ft Hndson, CI 

McCuitougll ft Soni, J M . . 
_ iiemiOB, t r . . . 



Vany, WUliMD,. 
PaisHisACa 
PalMnoB, J 5. 



y,Jfefi,...y/Hvy 



, Hi^u,0 

P«k,TR WawHoo, N¥ 

Pnry, K L CinaiuUieiu, N V 

PottuftCo., EJ KnoiriciiHlle, NY 

Pitrdy, A U Palinyn, N Y 

Purdy * Hanoc,. South ^nd, Ind 

Q--"- "T Ntw»rk.N I 

R iBMrner,. ....NewCaMta, N V 

R PC RodKRer, NY, 

H I ft Son, NS ...Lockpon, N V 

SI 7 c™, Ma. 

Si 'B KiDlMan,X Y 

Si C BrigSTon, Mao 

Si BW l,yon.,NY 

T, 2 Wooiftiury, NJ 

Tl ,GW.... New-Bninnrtck, N J 

Ti I .. Highland, NV 

Tl f«hU, Dobb'a Ferry, N Y 

Tl e,F Miliird,Ci 

Tl D. IthKa,N Y 

U AM Poughkeenie, N y 

U SW OoumTUndln.. N y 

fa[.»..m^.RR PI"*!ni,[fY 

•aiE, ft I 

eaon, N y 
ilaniNJ 



Quinn, PT. . 
Wood, LL ... 



Weeiport, l. 

.... HoDHnowi, N J 

■• ■ i,Ny 



SuDSHui, Flohsth, JBe. 

r, HE WaodbndccN J 

*Co.,RH nSIyoA 

-'■ ■■L BrooklyOjN Y 



irbr Kud, Philidetphia, Pa 
, Philadelphia, Pi 
fonh Kairfield, O 
. Pitlsfield, Maa 



<ick,N Y 
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BrooUlne, Ml 

. , BoMon, Mail 

ft Co.... FonWayiie, IniJ 

ird, Weet Grow, Pa 

'P A1bUiv,N V 
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Logan) T R.| OsAgt Orange Seedy 

Mc Kinney, Texas 

MasMV ft Hudson, Chestertown, Md 

.McCunoogh ft Sons, J M Cincinnati, O 

lileadt Alexander, Greenwich, Ct 

' Murdoch, JRftA Pittsburgh, Pa 

Olm Brothers, Newark, N J 

Parsons ft Co., R B Flushing, N Y 

!Payne ft DeLone, Lexington, Ky 

Peck ft Co., H S Melrose, Mass 

Philipps, Henry, Toledo, O 

Quinn, PT Newark. N J 

Keeaer, C A Pleasantville, Pa 

Reeves, E A New- York 

Reynolds, M O Rochester, N Y 

Richardson ft Gould, New- York 

Rogers, CB Philadelphia, Pa 

Sanders, Edgar, Chicago, 111 

Saul, John, Washington, D C 

Smith ft Sons, J T Brentwood, N H 

Snow, Dexter, Chicopee, Mass 

Stoms ft Co., T M Cincinnati. O 

Strong, W C Brighton, Mass 

Such, George, South Amboy, N J 

Thorbum ft Co., J M New- York 

Teas, £ Y Richmond, Ind 

Tilhiifihast Brothers, Factoryville, Pa 

Vick, James. Rochester, N Y 

Waring, G E., Jr Newport, R I 

WashlMim ft Co., ... Boston, Mass 

Watson, B M.... Plymouth, Mass 

Wells, B T Boston, Mass 

Wells, S M ft D Wethersfield, Ct 

Wood ft Hall, ..; Geneva, NY 

Cranbbrries. 

Trowbridge, F Milford, Ct 

■ Wonson, G M East Gloucester, Mass 

Sbrd Grains. 

Aekert, Jacob, Hart's Falls, N Y 

Adcock, Georae, * Fayetteville, N Y 

Arnold, Cliar^s, Paris, Can 

Battles, A Girard Pa 

Benedict, R M Canandaigua, N Y 

Boardman, H M Rushville, N Y 

Burras, O North Fairfield, O 

Bussing, DS Minaville, NY 

Carter, J T Syracuse, N Y 

Fanning, SB Tamesport, N Y 

Hazard, J F Mendon Center, N Y 

Hendriclu, H Kingston, N Y 

Hostetter ft Smis, A Mt Carroll, 111 



Kennedy, S Evansvilk, Ind 

Large, S P West Elitabeth, Pa 

Lch, H , Jr Alkntown, Pa 

Long ft Co., N Russellvtlle, Ky 

Miller. John D Elmira, N Y 

Nelson ft Ca, D Fort Wayne, Ind 

Odell, DH ...Brant, NY 

Peanoll, William, Moorestown, N J 

Perry, W N Rushvillc, N Y 

Phelps, CC Vernon, N Y 

Potter, £ J Knowlesville, N Y 

Talcott, lona, Rome, N Y 

Walker ft Mairs, Br0om Corn^ 

Schenecudv, N Y 
Wayne, WO Seneca Falls, N Y 

Sbbd Potatoks. 

Anderson, H S Geneva, N V 

Bliss ft Sons, BK New-York 

BriggSylW West Maoedon, N Y 

Burgess, Edward,. ... Poughkeepsie, N Y 

Burras, O North Fairfield, O 

Campbell, GW Delaware, O 

Eaton, LP West Peterboro, N H 

Edgertott, James, Bamesviik, O 

EUwanger & Barry, Rochester, N Y 

Fanning, SB Jamesport, N Y 

Fcsser, Edward, Kensico, N Y 

Frey, SL Palatine Bridee, N Y 

Gregorv, J J H.... — MarUehcad, MaMs 

Goodale, H S Mt Washington, Maas 

Chiscom, W W Woodbury, N J 

Hickok, E Rose, NY 

Ivesj J S Salem, Mass 

Kreider, J G.».« Lancaster, Fa 

Miller, J D Elraiia, N Y 

Palroer,WH GuanL Pa 

Percey, Henry,; . Newark, N Y 

Peters, C P Concordville, Pa 

Plattft Sons, N Milford, Ct 

Potter ft Co., E J KnowlesviUe, N Y 

Qua, Frank, North Granville, N Y 

Reisig ft Hexamer, New Castle, N Y 

Talcott, J Rome, N Y 

Thompson, G W New-Brunswick, N J 

SWBBT PdTATOBS. 

Barrow8,CH WUIimantic Ct 

Gray. S Noraalk, O 

Rienl, E A Alton, III 

Stoms ft Co., T M Cincinnati, O 

Whiull, Clement, Woodbury, N J 

Wood, Ira R Iron Furnace, O 



Implements, Machines, Fertilizers, &c. 



Agricultural Warbmousbs. 

Allen ft Co., R H Box 376, New-York 

Ames Plow Ca, . . Boston and New-Yoric 

Barrett ft Co., WE Providence, R I 

Bartholomew, C ^ Etna, N Y 

Blymyer, Norton ft Co. Cincinnati, O 

Blymyer, Day ft Co., Mansfield, O 

Boyer ft Co., W L Philadelphia, Pa 

Bradley ft Son, C C Syracuse, N Y 

Decatur & Coxe, New- York 

Degroff Nelson ft Co. . . . Fort Wayne, Ind 
Douglass, John W New- York 



f Douw ft Co., V P Albany, N Y 

Graham, Enilen ft Co ... Philadelphia, Pa 

Hawley, RD .. Hartford, Ct 

Holbrook ft Co., F F Boston, Mass 

Nash ft Brother, New-York 

New- York Plow Co., New-Yotk 

Pratt ft Co., L G. St. Louis, Mo 

Peekskill Plow Works, New- York 

Reeves E A. New- York 

Remington Agricultural Works, Ilion, N Y 

Rennie, William, Toronto^ Can 

Shaw&WeUs, BuffiUo, N Y 
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PUBLISHERS' ADVERTISEMENT. 



T^HE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS has 
•L reached its Twentieth year, and the present Number will be the second in a Seventh 
Triennial Volume. The pioneer among Annuals oi its kind in this country, its success in- 
duced the publication of a number of similar works, all of which it has survived — still en- 
joying the same popularity with which its earlier issues were greeted. The following pages 
contain interesting chapters on a considerable variety of topics, illustrated with the same 
liberality as heretofore. 

Thb Register op Rural Affairs is designed to supply, in connection with the Cal- 
endar pages of an Almanac, an Annual of Agriculture and Horticultiure, incidentally il- 
lustrating the progress we are making from year to year in these important Arts, as well as 
condensing within a small compass the largest possible amount of information for the farmer 
and fruit-grower, and indeed on all points connected with the out-door or in-door labors of 
tliose whose homes are in the Country. While the previous Numbers will consequently 
be found to contain more or less on every branch of practical cultivation, they are also es- 
pecially rich in Designs for Farm and Country Houses and Working Men's Cottages — on 
Ornamental Planting, and the care of Gardens and Grounds, — and on related topics, such 
as architecture generally, fences and gates, v^etable physiology, entomology, farm and 
horticultural implements, the care of domestic animals, hints for housekeepers, tmderdrain- 
ing, butter and cheese making, poultry and bee-keeping, &c., &c. — thus constituting in 
fact a Library in themselves. 

'I'hb Triennial Volumes advertised in the following pages constitute the best form for 
preservation and constant reference, and the only form in which the Series can be had 
complete. The Publishers, however, are able to supply the Numbers in paper covers, as 
they originally appeared, (with the exception of those for 1855, 1857 ^°<1 i863») either of 
which may at any time be obtained by remitting Thirty Cents, or any four of them for One 
Dollar, enclosed by mail to Luther Tucker & Son, Albany ^ N. V. 
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RURAL AFFAIRS. 

By John J. Thomas. 
PUBLISHED BY LUTHER TUCKER & SON, ALBANY, N. Y. 

SIX VOLUMES NOW READY. 

PficCy $1.50 Eachy Sold Separately or Together, 

Beii^ a reprint on larger, finer and heavier paper, of the very valuable articles in every 
department of Rural Economy, which have heretofore appeared in annual numbers, from 
1855 to 1873, inclusive, under the title of tht Annual Register of Rural Affairs. These 
volumes contain about 340 pages each, or about Two Tfumsand Pages in all, of reading 
matter, and are illustrated with upwards of 

TVTEIVTY-FIVE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS* 

a large part of them from drawings and designs made expressly for the purpose. A brief 
Abstract of the Contents of the several Volumes is subjoined, although necessarily so 
compressed as to convey but a very incomplete idea of the number and variety of the 
topics embraced, and the concise and practical manner in which they are treated : 

Wo\xr HianLdred. aixcl B^oirty Illnstratiozis. 



Country Dwellings. — Fifteen Designs, 
accompanied with Plans, in many instances 
of several floors — also estimates of Cost — 
together with General Rules for Building, 
and Remarks on the Art of Planning a 
House. 

Laving Out Grounds. — Four Articles 
on leaving out Farms — ^two on Grounds 
arouud Houses and Flower Gardens — 
eight on Modes of Planting and the 
Trees and Shrubs to be employed. 

What Fruits to Choose — Sixty-one Va- 
rieties of Apples ; Fifty four of Pears ; 
Twenty-eight of Peaches ; Ten of Necta- 
rines and Apricots : Thirty f our o{V\\SL'n&\ 
Twenty-eight of Cherries ; Thirteen of 
Strawberries, and a dozen of Native and 
Foreign Grapes are described — with Ap- 
proved Lists at greater length, and Select 
Assortments recoramendedT 

Domestic Animals. — Im^oved Breeds, 
illustrated by Portraits. A valuable arti- 
cle on Doctoring Sick Animals, with Sim- 
ple Rules and Remedies, embracing the 
most common Diseases of Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep and Swine. 

Fkuit Culture. — Twenty-two A rticles — 
Treatment of Orchards, Large and Small 
Fruits, with a large number ofbrief Notes, 
presenting many valuable Hints and Sug- 
gestions. 



Farm Buildings — Bams, Carriage Houses, 
Stables, the Piggery, Smoke-House, Poul- 
try House — Mode of Cistern Building, of 
Erecting Lightning Rods, &c 

Farm Implements. — Twenty-three Arti- 
cleSy amply illustrated, embracing nearly 
all the principal Implements in wnich the 
Farmer is concerned — also the Wina Mill, 
Steam Engine, &c. 

Butter and Cheese Making. — The best 
modes and means treated at considerable 
length, accompanied by Designs for Dairy 
Houses. 

Rural Economy. — Many Articles and 
Notes, the fruits of the Author's long ex- 
perience and observation on Farm Man- 
agement, Rotation, Packing Trees and 
Plants, Satisfactory Farming, &c, &c 

Rustic Seats and S rRUcruRs.^ — Illustra- 
ted Designs for Summer Houses, Flower 
Stands, Rock Work, and other similar 
Rural Ornaments. 

School Houses. — A Chapter embracing 
several neat and tasteful Designs. 

Weights and Measures. — Tables for 
Reference, including Length, Distances, 
Specific Gravities, &c. 

Domestic Economy.— Numerous valuable 
and well tested Recipes for Household 
use. 
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W IPovLV SCnndred and 

V A CoMPLBTB CovirntY Rbsidbncb.— The 
Dwdling, Ornamental Groands, Orchard, 
Gardens, Out- Houses^ described and illus- 
trated — concluding with an article on the 
Apiaky, embracing the mamagement of 
Bees, by M. Quinby. 

Country Housbs. — Twtnty-Stwm D*- 
sirns^ including some of great merit for 
Workingmen's Cottaxes, and an illustra- 
ted Chapter on Vencuatien. 

Fruits and Fruit Culture. — • Farther 
Notes and Lists— a full Article on Pear 
Culture— Hardy FruiU at the West- 
Apples and Apple Orchards — GrafHngand 
Grafting Knives, with upwards of Fifty 
Illuiitrations. 

Flowkr and Kitchbn Gardbn. — Annual 
Flowers — Vegetable Management — the 
Vinery and Green-House — the Verbena — 
also a full Article on Hedging and Hedg**^ 
with Directions for their Cultivation. 

Farm Buildings— ii if A/ /^^/v'lwof Bams 
and Stables ; Stalls for Horses and Cattle 
—Cattle and Sheep Racka— also a foil 
Chapter on Iron for Furniture and Rural 
Structures. 

Farm Makaoement.— Mr. Thomas' Prixe 
Essay, with new illustrations— also a Cluu>- 
ter on UmUrdraininf. pronounced by 
all, the most concise and complete of its 
kind that has yet appeared. 



VOIL.XJ3CI: TTVO. 



BHfty niuRtrations. 

Farm Fbncbs and Gates — Chta^ Fenen 

— a foil Article on Wire Fences — Modes 
of Construction — Hurdles — usefol Hints 
about Gates, with Fifteen Engravings on 
the latter subject alone. 

DoMSSTic Animals. — Feeding — Steaming 
Food — Veterinary Receipts — Wintering 
and Stabling— Wool Table, &c, &c 

Nursery Lists. — A Descriptive and Illu»- 
trated List of the Principal Nurseries in 
the United States — Supplement to the 
above — Principal Nurseries in Europ^ 

Ornamental Planting. — Beautifying 
Country Houses — Modes of Groupin^^ — 
Lawns, Walks and Rustic Objects — ^with 
Nitu Plant of Grounds and nearly Forty 
Engravings. 

Implements of Tillage.- Tillage — the 
Gans Plow — Improvements in Plows 
and HarrowsF— Plowing and SubsoiKng — 
Ditching Plows — Implements for Surnce 
TiUage. 

Other New Implements, &c — Farm 
Workshops — A Horse -Power — Hay Fork 
—Mill— Stalk Cutter— Potato Digger— 
Painting Toola->with numerous hints. 

Rural and Domestic Economy. — Root 
Crops— Good and Bad Management — 
Dairy Economy^ — Rules for Busine8»— 
Early Melons— Cleaning Seed Wheat' 
Packing Trees for Transportation, &c 
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VOIL.XJ2MCE THUEIE. 

Foux IXu.xidreil and B'orty lUastratioxis. 



Workingmen's Cottages. — Six Designs 
and Seventeen Engravinss — ^the Cottages 
costing from $250 up to ^00. 

Grounds and Green Houses. — The Ar- 
rangement of small and large Gardensp— 
Structures for Green- House Plants, in- 
cluding the Cold Pit, Ward Cases, &c 

Farm Buildings.— General Considerations 
involved in their construction — Ftmr De^ 
signs for Bams — Thirty Engravings. 

Architecture. — Complete Directions for 
One, Two or Three Story Buildings on 
the Balloon Frame System — 34 Engrav- 
ings — Directions as to Carpenter and 
Mason's Specifications, and a Glossary of 
Architectural Terms— 48 Engravings. 

Farm Husbandry.— How to render Farm- 
ing Profitable, is treated in one or more 
Chapters, and a very great variety of Hints 
and Suggestions are given in Practical 
Matters and General Rural Economy. 

Weeds and Gras.sb.s.— The chief varieties 
of Annnal and Perennial Weeds, and of 
Usefol Grasses, are described ver^ folly, 
the former accompanied with ai Engrav- 
ings, and the latter ^ith 13. 

Practical Entomology.— Dr. Fitch's 
Chapter on Insects Injurious to Fruit 
Trees, Grain Crops and Gardens, with 34 
Engravings, and fiill Definitions and De- 
scriptions. 
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Fruits AND Fruit Culture— The Newer 
Plums — Strawberries — Dwarf Pears — 
Management of the Grape — Summer 
Pears — ^Training Pyramids — Dwarf and 
other Apples — Cherries and Gooseberries 
— A Chea^ Grapery, &c, &c — ^more than 
50 Engravings. 

Flowers. — Pnining and Training Roses — 
Notes on New and Desirable Flowering 
Plants— ao Engravings 

Vegetable Physiology— Tracing Growth 
of the Plant firom the Embryo throughout 
— the Principles of Grafting and Budding, 
&c — 61 Engravings 

Domestic Animals. — A laree variety of 
Hints as to Breeds and Management — 
The Apiary; diflferent Hives and the 
Mode of Caring Properly for Bees. 

The Dairy.— a full Chapter on Butter 
amd Cheese Making and Management of 
Cows, with numerous Hints. 

The Poultry Yard. — A Complete Chap- 
ter, by C. N. Bbment, with 33 Engrav- 
ings of Fowls, Poultry Houses, &c. 

Also— ^«Eerrv and FHUring Cisterns, 5 
Engravings — Lightning Rods, 13 — Ust- 
fid TaUes of Wewhts and Measures, &c. 
Mdple Sngar Making. To these and 
many othcar subjects mora or less wpmot is 
devoted. 
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voLXJ>rxi: four. 

Th.ree Hnndred. and. Eliglity ninstratioiis. 



Farm Work. — A Calendar of Suggestions 
for each month in the Year, with Fifty- 
Six Engravings — inclwding Ice-Houses 
and storing ice — making Stone Wall and 
many other incidental points often omitted 
— a very valuable article. 

Orchard and Nursery.— Calendar for the 
Year, with many useful hints and Ttventy- 
Ttvo Engravings. 

KiTCHBN & Flowbr Gakdbn and Green- 
House. — The labors of each successive 
month reviewed, with notes on varieties of 
different Vegetables, &c., &c., and Fifty 
Engravings. 

Road Making. — With numerous Illustra- 
tions and complete directions. 

Chbbsb Dairying.— a description of the 
Cheese Factories and System of Manu- 
fiicture — also Design for private Dairy- 
House, and Miscellaneous Hints for Dairy 
Farmers. 

Entomology. — A full Chapter on Collecting ! 
uid Preserving Insects,particularly interes- . 
ting to beginners in this important science. , 

Country Hombs. — An article with Eight 
Desi^ts^ accompanied by Ground Plans, 



Pruning. — * The principles and practice 

full}r described, with over TKir»y illus 
trations. 
PouLTR^^ — Treatise ou the Turke]^ — Poul- 
try Houses and their arrangement, with 
Designs. 

Fruits and Flowbrs. — Training Grapes 
The leading new Pears — New and De- 
sirable Flowers — with a very large num- 
ber of condensed hints, and select lists ac- 
cording to the latest authorities — fuliy 
illustrated. 

D0MB.STIC EcoNOMv. — Full Directions for 
Canning Fruits and Vegetables — a large 
number of Useful Recipes, &c, &c 

Domkstic Animals. — A full article on 
Mutton Sheep — The Management of 
Swine — also Hints for the Bee- Keeper, 
&c., &c. 

Implbmbnts and Invbntions. — Mechani- 
gU Contrivances for various purposes — 
the Implements of Horticulture — New 
Machines— largely illustrated. 

Woodlands. — Planting Timber for Screens 
— the Care and Culture of the Timber 
Crop. 



VOLXJlVtE FIVE. 

ir»onr Hundred. Illii.sl7ration.8. 



Gkapb Culturb. — Varieties, Propagation, 
Grafting, Training, Transplanting, Trel- 
Hscs ; Soil for Vineyards ; Marketme, &c 
—Very Complete and Practical— Thirty 
Nine Engravings. 

Milk Farming, by the Author of ** My 
FarmofEdgewood." Winter and Sum- 
mer Feeding, Soiling, &c. With plans 
of Milk Bam — Six Engravings. 

Thb Duck — its Management and Varie- 
ties, fey C. N. Bement — Fifteen Engrav- 
ings. 

Turnips and thbir Culturb. — An ad- 
mirable sirticle on the Ruta Baga, with 
Practical Directions— ^^(^mm Engrav- 
ings. 

Gardbn Insects, by Dr. Asa Fitch — two 
papers, with about Forty Engravings. 

Rba^rs and Mowbrs — the leading Ma- 
chines at the Auburn Trial^iVz^^ En- 
gravings. 

Rotation of Crops — ^principles involved 
and rotations suggested — illustrated. 

Small Fruits— their Culture on the Hud- 
son, by Prof. Burgess — Thirty Engrav- 
ings. 

Shrubs — a Practical and Descriptive Article 
on Shrubberies and the Selection of the 
Leading Vauieties — ^about Thirty Engrav- 
ings. 

Labor Saving Contrivancbs. — Simple 

Sd Handy Things about the Farm and 
ouse — about Thirty Engravings. 



Vbrmin about the House, and How to 
Drive them Away — illustrated. 

Wheat — an Essay on the Crop and its Cul- 
ture, quite complete and practical — Four- 
teen Engravings. 

Hbdgbs and their Management, Causes of 
Failure, &c. — Ten Engravings. 

Potatoes — Culture, Varieties, &c., with 
Twelve Engravings. 

Rural Imhrovbmbnts, by Robert Morris 
Copeland — with Plans and Modes of 
Planting — illustrated. 

Fruits. — Practical Hints in Fruit Culture, 
with numerous Short Articles, and over 
Thirty Engravings. 

Strawbbkries. — Marketing the Crop in 
New Jersey, by the Author of " Ten 
Acres Enough " — illustrated. 
Flowering Plants. — Select Varieties, with 
Descriptions and Twenty-Two Engrav- 
ings. 

And among Numerous Shorter Articles : 
Hints in Rural Economy, by S. E. Todd — 

Nine Engravings. 
South-Down Sheep— illustrated. 
Items in Domestic Economy. 
Hay Barracks and Corn-House — illustrated. 
Ram-Gauge — Protecting Melons, do 
Hot Air Furnaces, do. / 

Implements for Farm and Garden, do. / 

Improved Bee Culture, by M. Quinby. ijk 

Three-Story Barn, Grape Houses,illusirated. / \ 
&c., &c., &c., &c \J 




JPoxLT SLruidred. azid. S^ox*t3r Illustrations. 



CuLTtfRB OP Indian Cokn.— A Compre- 
henmve and Practical £nay» though Con- 
cise, illustrated with Ten Engravings. 

Draininc^ FsNaNG AND Wall Makincs. 
— Full and Exdicit Directions, with Mapa, 
Diagrams ana Perspective Viewrs^ num- 
bering, in all, TkirtihSix Engravings. 

Mrasuring and MAPnNG Farms — By 
Methods easily adopted by any Farmer— 
Elez'en Engravings. 

l*owN AND Country Road»— How to Make 
Them and How to Keep Them in Repair, 
by Robert Morris Copeland— ^mmt En- 
gravings. 

Farm Buiumngs.— Two Articles, with Nn- 
merous Designs for Bams of Various 
Sorts, Stables, Com Houses, Poultry- 
Houses, SK.-^F^ijhTwc Ensraviogs. 

Culture or the Carrot.-— Sou — Planting 
— Cultivating — Harvesting — Keeping — 
Best Varietie»— £i>tv« Eneravings. 

Drstructivr Insbcts. — Colorado Potato 
Bug — Joint Worm— Grasshopper^En^ 
mies to Fruit Trees and Small Fruit& In- 
cluding all the Most Important or the 
Farm^s Insect Foes, with Directions for 
Baffling them — Thtrtj^Faur Engravinss. 

Plowing without Dbad Furrows. — ^Wny 
to do it. amd How— 7V» Engravings. 

Wbbd hooks and CHAim in Plowimo 
•S'&r Engravings. 



Plowing with Thrbs Horsbs.— Advan* 
tages and Directions— /^McriiMw Engrav- 
ings. 

Fruit Culturb.— General Articles, con- 
taunincinany Items of Interest and Value ; 
also a Paper on Raspberry Culture, by A. 
M. Purdy. Fully illustrated by about 
Twenty Engravings. 

Chbbsb Making.— All the Modem Im- 
provements, with Apparatus and P ro ces s es 
minutely described— ^(fsvivlMw Engrav- 
ings. 

Hay Making by Machimbby, and its Cost 
— Fo¥rU*H Engravings. 

Implbmbnts and Machines. — Steam Eup 

?'nes— Horse-Hoes — H aiiu w s D rills— 
low»-Cultivator»— All the New Ideas 
— Thirty Engravings. 

Ornamental Plantino— Laying Oat Lots 
— Favorite Annual and Perennial Flowers 
and Their Cultivation— eboot Ftriy En- 
gravings* 

Domestic Economy— Wtdi Nmneroos Re- 
ceipts for Cooking— Profosdy Illustrated. 

Miscellaneous A.PBRsan various Blat- 
ters of Interest to all Country Residents^ 
too numerous to mentiott— Profusely Illne- 
trated. 

The Farmbi^s Rkostbb of Dealers in 
live Stock. Seeds, Plants^ Implements^ 
FertilixefSi sc.f in all parts of the CcMmtry. 
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Apoplexy, Treatment of^ 315 
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Bark Louse, Soapsuds for, 191 

Bai^ Designs, 151 

Baum% B. W., 166 

Bimie's, Wm., 134 
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FOR 1874. 



ASTKONOUICAL CAli^ULATIONS IN EQUAL OB CLOCK T 



ECLIPSES FOR THE YEAR 1874. 

THERE WILL BE FOUR ECLIPSES and a transit of Venus this 
year, as follow; 

I. A Total Eclipse of the Sun, April t6. InvjsiUe in North America. 

II. A Partial Eclipse of the Moon, May I. Invisible in the United 
States. 

III. An Annular Eclipse of the Sun, October to. Invisible in America. 

IV. A Total Eclipse of the Moon, October 24 in the evening, and morn- 
ing of the 25th. Visible throughout America. See the following table : 

~"^ EDd" 



Nrw-VoAi.' 



RLchmoni' ! ! 

Cliarleuon. 

Cleveland, O.,. 
Frankfbn, Ky., 

Erie, Pai," ! ' - ' - 



Chicago, -■ 
Madiun, \ .... 



New-Orleana, , 
Linle Rode,,,. 
B«Main«.,,. 
Sl Paul, . , 



V. A Transit of Venus over the Sun's disc, December 8. Invisible 11 
America. Visible in Asia, Australia, East Indies, and part of Africa. 



THE FOUR SEASONS. 



Winter oegins, 1873, December 21, 

Spring do. 1874, March 20, 

Summer do. 1874, June 21, i 

Autumn do. 1874, September 23, 

Winter do. 1874, December 21, 



0., da 89 

■e. Trop.year, 365 
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MORNING AND EVENING STARS. 

Morning Staks. — Venus until February 23. Mars after July 5. Jupiter 
after October 5. Saturn from January 24 to May 4. 

Evening Stars. — Venus from February 23 until December 8. Mars 
until July 5. Jupiter until October 5. Saturn until January 24 and after May 4. 

. • • • 

PLANETARY NOTES. 

Mercury will be brightest February 27, January 23 and October 21, 
setting then after the Sun ; also April 18, August 16 and December 5, 
rising then before the Sun. Venus, November 2. Mars, not this year. 
Jupiter, March 17. Saturn, August 3. 

• • • ■■ 

CYCLES OF TIME AND CHURCH DAYS. 

SeptuagesimaSund.,. Feb. i, Easter Sunday, .. April 5 Dominical Letter, D 






Sescagesima Sunday, . Feb. 8 

Quinquagesima Sund. Feb. 15 

Ash Wednesday, Feb. 18 

Suadragesima Sund., Feb. 22 

lid-Lent Sunday, ... Mar. 15 

Palm Sunday, Mar. 29 



Low Sunday, April 12 Epact, 12 

Rogation Sunday, . . May 10 Solar Cycle, 7 



Ascension Day, .... May 14 

Pentecost Sunday,. May 34 

Trinity Sunday, May 31 

Corpus Christi, . . . June 4 



Good Friday, Apr. 3 [Advent Sunday, . . . Nov. 29lJewi^ Lunar Cyde, 10 



Golden Number, 13 

Roman Indiction, a 

Julian Period, 6587 

Dionysian Period, 203 



APPARENT AND MEAN TIME. 

Time is both apparent and mean. The Sun is on the meridian at 12 
o'clock on four days only in the year. It is sometimes as much aa 16^ 
minutes before or after twelve when its shadow strikes the noon mark on 
the sun-dial. This is occasioned by the irregular motion of the earth on 
its axis, and the inclination of its poles. This is called apparent time. 
Mean time is determined by the equation of these irregularities for every 
day in the year, and is noted in all good almanacs. The latter is the true 
or correct time. 



To Ascertain the Length of Day and Night. — At any time in 

the year, add 12 hours to the time of the Sun's setting, and from the sum 

subtract the time of rising, for the length of the day. Subtract the time of 

setting from 12 hours, and to the remainder add the time of rising the next 

morning, for the length of the night. This rule is true of either apparent 

or mean time. 

• • • 

Advent of a Star. — On the night of the 12th of May, 1866, a star of 
between the first and second magiiitudes suddenly made its appearance in 
the constellation of Corona Boreal is. It began from its first appearance to 
diminish in brightness, so that on the i6th of May it was only of the fourth 
magnitude, and at the end of the month it became a star of the ninth mag- 
nitude. It took three years for the light of this new found star to reach us. 
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2 40 


3 '4 


6 16 


6 4 


2 32 




'3 ? 


6 166 4 


3 44 


740 


! 'Si? 1 


3 37 


4 25 


6 15 


u 


3 29 




14 s 


6 14I6 6 


4 3° 


848 


6 i3'6 6 


4 24 


S 33 


6 13 


4 17 




■5 » 


6 lz|6 7 


5 9 


948 


6126 7 


5 4 


634 


6 12 


6 7 


4 59 




16 M 


6 10 6 g 


S 40 10 41 
§ 9!n 28 


6 io'6 8 


L" 


7 25 


6 lo 


6 8 


J1 




17. T 


6 96 9 


6 9'6 9 


8 II 


6 9 


6 9 




i8| W 


6 ?|6w 


sets. 


mom. 


6 76 IQ 




8 56 


6 7 


6 10 


sets. 




19 T 


6 56 II 


8 iS 




6 5 6.1 


8 16 


9 42 


6 5 




8 14 




SO' F 


6 3 


6 12 


936 


056 


6 3612 


9 32 


10 25 


6 3 


) 12 


9 29 




211 S 


6 2 


6 14 


10 54 


I 41 


6 26 .3 


1049 


II 13 


6 2 


6 13 


10 44 




22 D 


6 


6 15 
6 1^ 




2 32 


6 16 14 






6 I 


6 14 


" 57 




23 M 


5 59 


c 


3 23 


6 6 IS 3 


T"8 


6 


6 IS 






n T 


5 57 


6 17 




4 22 


5 58 6 16 I 14 I 9 


558 


6 16 


' 7 




25 w 


5 55 


6 19 


2 23 5 28 

3 8! g 34 


5 566 17 2 16; 2 14 
5 54 6 18 3 6' 3 20 


5 56 6 .7 


2 8 




26 T 


553620 


5 55 6 18 


2 59 




27 F 


5 52!6 I- 


3 5"! 7 39 


5 536 '9 3 451 424 


5 54,6 19 


3 39 




28 S 


5 50 6 =2 


,4^ 835 


5 526 20 4 19, 5 20 
5 50 6 21 4 46! 6 9 


5 53 6 20 


4 14 




29 D 


5 48 6 23 


4 49, 9 23 


551620 


4 42 




30' M 


5 46 6 24 


5 12.0 6 


5486 22 5 10! 652 


5 49 6 Ji 


5 7 




31 T 


5 44I6 25 


S .11 10 4.S 


S 46 6 23 5.?ll 729 


S 47'6 " 


532 




Breeder^ Trolling Stako for Three-year Olds, to take plaa September 7, 1875. IJ" of 






Brown's Sons. Berlin, til. S^e of Short-Horns. Aug. 14, 1S7}. 
Bvrira.M™.E.. AbinEdoi.. in. Sale of Shon-Homt funefcigji- 








Campbdl,S.,New-Vo.k Mills. Gre»t Sale Shon-Homs Se?piR= 111. 




Cheney, E. H., Gaddfiy. Silf of Shin-Homi Jnlyji, .S7J. TV 


c~ 




i^t-4?S) 


^^ " 


























■^f-^ 



4th MONTH. 




APRIL, 1874 


> 




30 DAYS. 


MOON'S PHASES. 


Boston. 


New-York. 


Washington 


Sun on Mbkxd. 


Full Moon, . . . 
Third Quarter 
New Moon, . . . 
First Quarter, 


D. 

I 

9 
i6 

23 


XI. M. 

6 35 ev. 
5 36 ev. 
9 8 mo. 

7 19 mo. 


6 23 ev. 
5 24 ev. 
8 56 mo. 

7 7 mo. 


XX. M. 

6 11 ev. 
5 12 ev. 

5 44 mo. 

6 55 mo. 


D. 

I 

9 

25 


fi. M. S. 

12 3 52 

12 I 31 
II 59 29 

u 57 50 



• 

5 


• 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 




f 


For Boston, New^Enjdand, 
New-York State, flichi- 


For New-York City, PhUa- 


For Washington, 
MaryPd, Virgima, 




^ 


delphia, Connecticut, N. 


u. 


gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 


Jersey, Penn., Ohio, In- 


Kenf ky, Mus^ri, 
and California. 




> 




>• 


and Oregon. 


diana and Illinois. 


t 


SUN 


SUN 


MOON 


H. W. 


SUN 


SUN 1 MOON 


H. W. 


SUN 


SUN 


MOON 






RISES 

H M 


SETS. 

H M, 


RISES. 


bost'n 
H M 


RISES 

H M 


SETS. 

H M 


RISES. 


N. Y. 


RISES 

H M 


SETS. 
H M 


RISES. 




H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


1 


w 


5 43 


6 26 


6 14 


II 20 


5 45 


6 24 


6 13 


8 I 


5 46 


6 23 


6 13 


2 


T 


5 42 


6 28 


Z ^5 


" 53 


5 44 


6 26 


7 13 


836 


5 45 


6 24 


7 12 


3 


!•' 


5 406 29 


8 16 


ev. 25 


5 42 


6 27 


813 


9 12 


5 43 


6 25 


8 10 


4 


i\ 


538 


6 30 


9 20 


I I 


5 ¥> 


6 28 


9 16 


9 47 


5 41 


6 26 


9 12 




D 


536 


631 


10 23 


I 39 


538 


6 29 


10 18 


10 21 


5 40 


6 27 


10 13 





M 


5 34 


6 32 


" 34 


2 22 


536 


6 30 


II 28 


II 4 


538 


6 28 


II 21 


7 


r 


5 32 


633 


mom. 


3 8 


5 34 


631 


morn. 


" 53 


5 36 


6 29 


mom. 


8 


w 


5 31 


6 34 


38 


4 I 


5 33 


6 32 


31 


ev.47 


5 35 


6 30 


24 


9 


r 


5 29 


^35 


I 35 


5 2 


5 31 


633 


I 29 


I 50 


5 33 


631 


I 21 


10 


!•' 


5 27 


6 36 


2 27 


6 II 


5 29 


6 34 


2 20 


2 57 


5 31 


6 32 


2 13 


II 


s 


5 26 


6 37 


3 5 


7 20 


5 28 


635 


2 59 


4 5 


5 30 


6 33 


2 54 


12 


D 


5 24 


6 3« 


3 38 


82s 


5 26 


636 


3 34 


5 10 


5 28 


6 34 


3 30 


13 


M 


5 23 


6 40 


4 7 


9 21 


5 25 


6 37 


4 5 


6 7 


5 27 


^35 


4 2 


14 


T 


5 21 


6 41 


4 33 


10 12 


5 24 


638 


4 31 


6 58 


5 26 


6 36 


4 30 


15 


W 


.'> ^?. 


6 42 


sets. 


II I 


5 22 


6 39 


sets. 


7 44 


5 24 


6 37 


sets. 


16 


T 


5 18 


6 43 


7 17 


" 45 


5 21 


6 40 


7 14 


8 28 


5 23 


6 38 


7 II 


17 


F 


5 16 


6 44 


825 


morn. 


5 19 


6 41 


8 21 


9 18 


5 22 


6 39 


8 17 


18 


S 


5 H 


6 45 


9 45 


31 


5 17 


6 42 


9 39 


10 6 


5 20 


6 40 


9 34 


19 


D 


5 13 


6 47 


II 2 


I 20 


5 16 


6 44 


10 56 


10 54 


5 19 


641 


10 49 


20 


M 


5 " 


6 4« 


morn. 


2 12 


5 14 


645 


mom. 


II 52 


5 17 


6 42 


II 56 


21 


T 


5 ^2 


6 49 


II 


3 7 


5 13 


6 46 


4 


mom. 


5 16 


6 43 


mom. 


22 


W 


5 ? 


6 50 


I 7 


4 4 


5 " 


6 47 


I 


51 


5 14 


6 44 


53 


23 


T 


5 6 


651 


I 50 


5 6 


5 10 


648 


I 44 


I 53 


5 13 


645 


I 38 


24 


F 


5 5 


652 


2 27 


6 8 


5 9 


6 49 


2 22 


2 54 


5 12 


6 46 


2 16 


^§ 


S 


5 3 


6 53 


2 55 


7 5 


5 7 


6 50 


2 51 


3 50 


5 10 


6 46 


2 47 


26 


D 


5 2 


6 54 


3 19 


7 57 


5 6 


651 


3 16 


4 42 


5 2 


6 47 


3 13 


27 


M 


5 I 


6 55 


3 40 


845 


5 5 


652 


3 38 


5 30; 


5 ^ 


6 48 


3 36 


28 


T 


4 59 


6 56 


3 57 


9 25 


5 3 


653 


3 56 


6 121 


5 66 49 


3 56 


29 


W 


458 


6 58 


4 16 


10 4 


5 2 


6 54 


4 16 


650 


5 56 50 


4 17 


20 


T 


14 56 6 59I 


4 35 10 43 


5 06 55 


4 37 


7 27! 


5 3651 


4 39 



SoucPs Monopolies and the People. Day, Egbert & Fidlar, Davenport, Iowa. Sept 4, 1873- 
>ckrill Bros., Nashville, Tenn. Sale of Stock. Oct. 2, 1873. 
Conner, A. B., WaldberK, Haverstraw, N. Y. Sale of Horses. June 16, 1873. 
Davis. J. H., Danville, Ky. Sale of Short-Horns. June 26, 1873. 
Detail Cottage and Constructive Architecture. A. J. Bicknell A Co., New-York. Aug. 
ai, 1873. 
L Dickenson, A. B., Leon, Nicanrania. Obituary. May 29, 1873. 
\ Dodge, W. B., Wank^pm, 111. Sale of Short-Horns. April 24, 1873. 
I Domesticated Trout, by L. Stone. J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. Nov. i4» i87>« 



■=^C;© 



5th MONTH. 




MAY, 1874. 






31 DAYS. 


MOON'S PHASES. 


Boston. New-York. 


Washingi^m 


Sun on Mbiud. 




D.' 


H. M. 


H. M. 


ri. M. 


D. 


H. M. S. 


Full Moon, . . . 


I 


II 25 mo. 


II 13 mo. 


II I mo. 


I 


XX 56 56 


Third Quarter 


9 


2 29 mo.| 2 17 mo. 


2 5 mo. 


9 


II 56 14 


New Moon, . . . 


15 


5 33 ev. 5 21 ev. 


5 9ev. 


17 


II 56 9 


First Quarter, 


22 


10 35 ev. 10 23 ev. 


10 11 ev. 


25 


II 56 40 


Full Moon, . . . 


31 


2 2 moJ I 50 mo. I 38 iho.| 


3^ 


" 57 23 



X 


• 


H 


u 


S 


n 





^ 


s 




g 





>• 


>: 


•< 


< 


Q 


Q 


I 


F 


2 


s 


3 


D 


4 


M 


5 


T 


6 


W 


7 


T 


8 


F 


9 


S 


10 


D 


II 


M 


12 


T 


13 


W 


14 


T 


15 


F 


16 


S 


17 


D 


18 


M 


19 


T 


20 


W 


21 


T 


22 


F 


23 


S 


24 


D 


25 


M 


26 


T 


27 


W 


28 


T 


29 


F 


30 


S 


3X 


D 



CALENDAR 

For Boston, New-England, 
New-York State, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Oregon. 



SUN { SUN 
RISES SETS. 



MOON 
RISES. 



H 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



M 

55 
53 
52 
50 
49 
48 

47 
46 

45 

44 

43 
42 

41 
40 

39 
38 

37 

36 

36 

35 

34 

33 

32 

32 

3X 

30 
29 

29 

28 

27 

26 



H 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 



Ml H M 

oi 7 II 

ij 8 14 



2 

3 
4 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
26 

27 
28 

28 
29 



9 24 

10 30 

11 31 
morn. 

o 23 



I 
I 
2 
2 

2 

3 
3 



3 
42 

9 
34 
57 
23 
49 



sets. 

8 34 

9 50 

10 54 

11 45 
morn. 

o 23 



o 
I 
I 
2 
2 
2 

3 
3 
3 

4 



56 

13 

43 

3 
22 

41 

o 

22 

49 
23 



H. W. 

bost'n 



H M 

II 19 
II 53 

ev.35 

I 17 

2 2 



2 

3 
4 

I 

7 



54 
49 
48 

51 

53 
54 

8 50 

9 43 

10 33 

11 22 

mom. 
o II 



I 
I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
7 



4 

58 
50 
43 
36 

29 
20 

8 
54 



8 40 

9 22 
10 5 

10 49 

11 31 



CALENDAR 

For New-York Citjr, Phila- 
delphia, Connecticut, N. 
Jersey, Penn., Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois. 



SUN 
RISES 



H M 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



59 
57 
56 
54 
53 
52 

51 
50 
49 
48 

47 
46 

45 
44 
43 
42 
42 

41 
40 
40 

39 
38 
37 
37 
36 

35 
35 
34 
34 
33 
32 



SUN 

SETS. 



H M 

6 56 
6 57 
6 58 

6 59 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

7 

7 20 

7 21 
7 22 
7 23 
7 23 



MOON 
RISES. 



M 



8 



H 

7 

8 9 

9 18 

10 23 

11 24 
mom. 

o 16 



o 
I 
2 

2 
2 

3 
3 



57 
37 
5 
32 
57 
24 
51 



sets. 

8 28 

9 43 

10 47 

11 38 
morn. 

o 18 



o 
I 
I 
2 
2 
2 

3 
3 
3 
4 



51 
10 

41 
2 

22 

42 

2 

26 

54 
29 



H. W. 

N. Y. 



H M 

8 I 

839. 

9 21 
10 3 

10 47 

11 38 

ev.35 



I 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 



35 
37 
39 
39 
35 

29 

18 

5 
857 

9 50 

10 40 

11 34 
morn. 

29 

23 

15 
6 

53 

39 
26 

8 

51 
33 



o 
I 
2 

3 

3 

4 

5 
6 

6 

7 



8 14 



CALENDAR 
For Washin^on, 
Maryl'd, Virginia, 
Kent'ky, Miss'ri, 
and California. 



SUN 
RISES 



H 

5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



M 

2 
I 

O 

58 

57 
56 
55 
54 
53 
52 

51 
50 
49 
48 

47 
46 

46 

45 

44 

44 

43 

43 
42 

42 

41 
40 

40 
39 

3§ 
38 

57 



SUN ' MOON 
SETS. RISES. 



H 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 



M H M 



52 


7 4 


53 8 4 


54; 9 12 


55jio 16 


56 II 17 


571 mom. 


58 


9 


59 


51 





I 32 


I 


2 2 


2 


2 30 


3 


2 56 


4 


3 25 


5 


3 54 


6 


sets. 


7 


8 22 


7 


9 36 


8 


10 39 


9 


II 31 


10 


morn. 


10 


12 


II 


047 


12 


I 6 


13 


X 39 


14 


2 I 


15 


2 22 


16 


2 44 


16 


3 5 


17 


3 30 


18 


3 59 


18 


4 36 



English Wheat Crop of 1872. Lawes' Estimate. Oct. 24, 1872. 

Epizootic in Horses. Oct. 31 ; Nov. 28; Dec. 26, 1872. 

Exports of Agricultural Products for 1870, 1871, 1872. Jan. 16, 1873. 

Fade, Thomas Hall, New-York. Obituaiy. Jan. 23, 1873. 

Glen Flora Association, Waukegan, 111. Sale of Short-Homs. April 24, 1873. 

Gowan, James, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. Obituary. Feb. 13, 1873. 

Gray's Series of Botanies. Ivison, j^akeman & Taylor, New- York. March 27, 1873. 



6th MONTH. 



JUNE, 1874. 



30 DATS. 



MOON'S PHASES. 


Boston. 


New-York. 


Washinot'n 


Sun on Mbrid. 




D. 


H. M. 


H. M. 


H. M. 


D. 


H. M. S. 


Third Quarter 


7 


8 34 mo. 


8 22 mo. 


8 10 mo. 


I 


" 57 32 


New Moon, . . . 


14 


2 8 mo. 


I 50 mo. 


I 44 mo. 


9 


II 58 55 


First Quarter, 


21 


3 16 ev. 1 


3 4 <^v. 


2 52 ev. 


17 


12 35 


Full Moon, ... 9 


2 4 ev. 


I 52 ev. 


I 40 cv. 


25 


12 2 19 



^t 



s 

H 
Z 

o 

s 

O 

> 

< 

a 



3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

o 



3 
4 

7 
8 

9 

20 

21 
22 

23 

24 

25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 



O 



M 

T 
W 
T 
F 

S 

D 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 

P 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 

D 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 

D 
M 
T 



CALENDAR 

For Boston, New-England, 
New-York State, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Oregon. 



SUN 
RISKS 



H 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



M 

26 

25 

25 
24 

24 
23 
23 

33 
22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
24 
24 
24 
25 



SUN 


MOON 


SBTS. 

H M 


RISBS. 


H M 


7 30 


9 26 


7 31 


10 21 


7 3^ 


" 3 


7 32 


II 42 


7 33 


mom. 


7 33 


II 


7 34 


38 


7 35 


59 


7 35 


I 24 


7 36 


I 49 


7 36 


2 16 


7 37 


2 49 


7 37 


sets. 


738 


836 


738 


9 34 


738 


10 17 


7 39 


10 53 


7 39 


II 23 


7 39 


II 46 


7 39 


morn. 


7 39 


7 


7 39 


26 


7 40 


43 


7 40 


I 3 


7 40 


I 25 


7 40 


I 49 


7 40 


2 21 


7 40 


2 58 


7 40 


3 47 


7 40 


4 49 



H. W. 



H M 

ev. 15 

I 3' 

1 54! 

2 44I 



3 
4 

5 
6 

7 



55 
29 

25 

23 
21 



8 19 

9 16 

10 12 

11 8 

12 o 
mom. 

51 

1 41 

2 28 

3 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 

7 
8 

9 

10 

II 
ev. 



13 
56 

41 

27 

13 
2 

51 
42 

33 

24 

25 
3 



c-alendar |I calendar 

For New-York City, Phila- < For Washin^on, 

delphia, Connecticut, N. I Maryl'd, Virginia, 

Jersey, Penn.", Ohio, In- " Kent*ky, Miss'ri, 

diana and Illinois. and California. 



SUN I SUN 
RISBS SBTS. 



MOON I H. W. 
RISBS. I N. Y. 



H 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



M H 



32 

31 

31 

30 

30 

29 
29 

29 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

29 

29 

29 

29 
29 
29 
30 
30 
30 
31 



M 

24 

25 
26 

26 

27 

27 
28 

29 

29 
30 
30 

31 
31 
32 
32 

7 32 
33 
33 
33 
33 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
35 
35 
35 
35 



H M H M 
9 19' 9 I 

10 14I 9 49 

10 57|io 36 

11 37|ii 26 
morn. ev. 21 



SUN I SUN I MOON 
RISBS SETS. RISKS. 



O 
O 
O 
I 
I 
2 

2 



8 

36 
58 

25 
51 
19 

54 
sets. 

8 29 

9 27 
10 II 

10 48 

11 19 

II 43 
morn. 

o 5 
o 

o 

I 

I 

I 

2 

3 
3 

4 



26 

1 

28 

54 
26 

4 

54 

55 



I 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

6 
7 



15 
II 

9 
6 

4 
2 

58 

51 



843 
9 36 

10 26 

11 II 
II 58 
morn. 

o 42 



I 
2 

2 

3 
4 

7 

7 



28 
12 

58 
47 

35 
28 

19 
9 

57 



8 48 



37 
37 

3617 
36J7 
36,7 
35 7 



H M 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



H M 



H M 



35 
35 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 

36 
36 
36 
17 



19 9 " 

19 10 7 

20 10 50 

20jII 32 

21 morn. 
21 o 4 

o 
o 
I 
I 
2 
2 



22 

23 

23 

24 

24 

25 

25 
26 

26 

26 

27 

27 
27 

27 

28 

28 
28 
28 

29 

29 
29 

29 
29 
29 



33 
58 

25 

53 

23 

59 

sets. 

8 21 

9 19 

10 5 

10 43 

11 16 
II 41 

mom. 
o 4 



o 
o 
I 
I 
I 

2 

3 
4 

J. 



26 
46 
8 
32 
59 
32 
II 

_1 



Griswold, A. W.^ Malvern Farms, Morrisville, Vt. Public Sale. July 3 and xo, 1873. 

Guano Adulterations at New- York Investigated. Jan. 30, 1873. 

Hampton Estate, Winchester, Ky. Sale of Short-Horns. Aug. 14, 1873. 

Hanoy, Walter, Lexineton, Ky. Sale of Short-Horns. Aug. 7, 1873. 

Harward & Downing, Winterfold. Remarkable Short-Horn Sale. Oct. 17, 1873. 

Helmsle/s Hand-Book of Plants. Estes & Lauriat, Boston. July lo, 1873. 

History of Short-Horns. L. F. Allen. Bufl^o, N. Y. Oct 34, 1873. 

Hobb£i 8 Architecture. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. Dec. la, 187a. 

Hoyle Estate, Champlailo, N. Y. Sale of Stock. May i, 1873. 
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7th MOh 


rra. 








JULY, 


1874. 








3' 


DAYS. 




BOON'S PHASES. 


Boston. 


Nsw-Yotk. 


Wasbihot'hII Sdh ox M..ID. 


1 


D. 




H. H. 


H. M. 


D. 


H. M. S. 


Third Quarter 


6 




I 6cv. 


54 ev 




12 3 41 


New Moon, . . . 


'3 




II 32 mo. 




9 


"2 4 53 


First Quarter, 
Full Moon, . . . 


28 


J '■ 


8 35 mo. 


n .11 ev 


17 


\i u; 


7 


jj 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 




t 


For Botton, New-England, 
New-York State, Mich;- 


For Ne— York aiy, Phila- 


For Washii^on, 
M«Trd.ViTj5n«. 


i 


delphia, Ccnnei™.. N. 


S 


'^•^o^-- '""^ 


Jersey, Pcnn., Ohio, In- 


i^'d-Sff.ll'^ 


< 


t 






















K.^ss 


SETS. 


K15«. 


>o'sT'N 


R.SB5 


5BTS. 


K.SSi. 


N, v! 


KTSM 


5BTS.ilUSHS. 






H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


, 


H M 


H M 


H mIh M 




w 


4 25 


7 40 


9 42 


31 


4 3' 


7 34 


7 


9 37 


4 37 


7 29; 9 31 




T 


426 


7 40 






4 32 


7 34 




10 26 


4 37 


7 2910 s 

7 29 10 30 


3 


F 


4 27 


7 40 


10 4: 




4 33 


7 34 


9 




438 


4 


S 


4 ^^ 


7 39 


11 5 


3 14 


4 34 


7 33;. 5 


" 59 


438 


728I11 3 


1 


» 




7 39 


11 29 




4 34 


7 33il 9 




4 39 


7 28 I. 30 


M 




7 39 


" S3 


4 55 


4 35 ;7 33 


1 4 


I 42 


4 40 


7 28,11 56 


1 


T 




7 39 




5 5' 


4 35I7 33 




2 37 


4 40 


7 28 mora 


W 




738 


iS 


6 5' 


4 36;? 32 




338 


4 41 


7 27 


34 


9 


T 




738 


048 


7 55 


4 37 


7 32 




4 40 


442 


7 27 


057 




F 




738 


1 14 


9 


4 37 


732 




ill 


442 


7 27 


I 36 




S 




7 37 2 8 




438 


731 


' 


4 43 


726 






D 




7 37, 3 1 


'0 57 


4 39 


7 31 


8 


Itt 


444 


726 


3 16 


13 


M 




7 36: sets. 


M 46 


4 40 


730 




4 4S 


7 25 


sets. 


14 


T 


:ii 


7 36' 8 50 




4 40 


7 30 


1 


920 


4 45 


7 25 


839 


;i 


W 


7 35 92= 


033 




7 29 


10 3 


446 


7 24 


9 14 


T 


4 37;? 34 9 47 


I 17 


4 42 


7 29 


, i 


1040 


4 47 


7 24 


941 


;i 


F 


4 37 7 34 'o lo; 1 58 


4 43 


738 


11 18 


448 


7 23 


10 6 


s 


4 38,7 33 'o 301 2 36 


4 44 


7 28 


' 9 


'» 59 


4 49 


723 


1039 


19 


» 


439 


7 321048 3 '4 


4 45 


7 27 


) 8 




4 5° 


7 22 


1049 


«o 


M 


440 


732:11 6 


3 52 


4 45 


7 26 


1 8 


T^s 


450 


7 21 






T 


4 41 


7 3i;ii 27 


4 35 


446 


7 26 






4 5" 


7 21 


II 3:1 


33 


W 


442 


7 30 t' 50 


5 20 


JS 


7 =5 




z 6 


4 5» 


7 20 


M 58 


23 


T 


4 43 


vt^> 


6 n 


7 *4 




2 57 


4 53 


!;i 




^ 


F 


4 44 


i I 


449 


7 23 




3 53 


4 53 


039 


S 


S 


4 45 


7 27 


°ll 


450 


7 22 


9 


4 52 


454 


7 17 


I 6 


» 


446 


7 26 


9 7 


451 


7 21 


3 


§ 50 


tli 


7 17 


I so 


a? 


M 


4 47 


7 25 


2 31 




4 5* 


7 20 


9 


7 16 


346 


38 


T 


4 48:7 24 


rises. 




452 


'■! 




1*3 
832 


4 56 


7 15 




39 


W 


4 49 7 23 


8.4 


11 49 


4 53 




Vsl 


7 '4 


T% 


30 


T 


4 5° 7 22 


8 44ev.36 


4 54 


7 18 




923 


7 14 


837 


21 


F 


* i'lr " 


9 '"I ' " 


4ii 


Z_I7 


8 


.0 7 


*M 


I_i2 


J^ 



It Lnm, t. B., kot 
() Meek, Oiulei B., 



obituary- April 1 
Y. CttMCiurr. 



h^ 






. l\. 


5 


t 7 


il 




iS 


5970 


8 S4 

9 3^ 


5 »o 


6 W 


8 S 
812 






s ■; 












EI 54 


\M 


6 Si 


n 




5 17 


h4 


10 26 












5 19 


54 


II 40 


^'A 


5 2C 


64 










IX. 










6 4 


24+ 


It 










ftT 




f •.» 




61 


7.y 


? 1 


5 27 


6 M 


S2S 


■; 2816 Sll B 59 



SEPTEMBER, 1874. 



:•«*'-> . 



- 


^ASEs^ 


BOSTOK. NIW-YORK. 


Washihgt' 


SUH OB Milan. 


. Id. 


H. M 


H. U 


H. M 


D, 


H M S. 


'«R 2 


10 j4. 


n 58%v. 


II 46 ev 


I 


II 59 48 




I Z6 ev. 


1 14 ev. 




9 


11 57 9 


ITa ' ■! 


6 21 ev. 


6 9". 


5 57 ev 


17 


11 5422 


■S\ 


'i_ 


5 23 ev. 


5 ne«. 


4 59 ev 


_^i 


" 51 34 




CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


;v V '■«* 


"SSi'SSt^. 


M«y['d,Vir|!„i., 


- *\ \ lo-a, 


jerMy, P«in., Ohio, In- 


saif-' 


*^\ ^ 


Sinn, md Illinois 














\ *\ \ 






N. Y. 












ITu 




~ 


~ 




"J-'-^V^ --V " 


M H M 


H M 


-.'■•:.-^.\\\ if. 


9 29 


11 58 


5 29 


5 3' 


9 35 


10 9 


ev. 55 


530 


629 


10 15 




-=9 

5 30 


6 30 

6 28 


10 55 
u 53 


.58 
3 9 


531 

5 32 


6 28 
6 26 


" 3 


5 31 


6 26 




4 20 


5 33 


634 






839 


5 3i 


6 24 


55 


Hi 


S 34 


633 


I 3 


'♦ -^ ,1 57 


9 34 


5 33 


623 


2 3 


5 35 


6 31 


3 9 


^i 


3 5 




5 34 


6 21 


3 9 


7 8 


lii 


6 30 


3 H 




6 31 


4 9 


'il 


Hi 


6 19 


4 12 


746 


6 18 


4 15 




5 


6 ig 




6 17 




3 30 


III 


6 16 


sets. 


!■■ 


S 


6 17 


656 




5 37 


6 16 


6 S6 


856 


6 IS 


6 s6 




s 




6 IS 


7 '5 




538 


6 14 


7 16 


9 31 


5 39 


6 13 


7 17 


13 


s 




6 14 


7 33 


04s 


5 39 6 13 


7 35 


'o 5 


5 40 


6 13 


7 37 


14 


M 




6 12 


I 54 


1 19 


5 40 6 II 


I 5? 


>o 37 




6 10 


S I 


;j 


T 




6 10 


S 18 


' 55 


S 416 9 


8 23 


II 16 


5 41 


6 9 


8 27 






6' S 


845 


233 


5 4^5 7 


8 50 




5 42 


^ ^ 


856 


iS 


T 




6 6 


9 zo 


3 '5 


5 436 5 


9 26 




5 43 


f 5 


9 33 


F 




6 5 


10 5 




5 446 4 




□ SI 




6 4 


10 19 


19 


S 




6 3 




5 z 


5446 2 


II 8 


. 48 


5 44 


6 2 


11 15 




D 




6 I 




6 8 


5 45 6 




2 54 


5 45 


6 






M 




6 


8 


7 17 


5 46,5 59 


14 


4 2 


546 


5 59 






T 


s 


558 




823 


5 47 S 57 


I 38 


5 7 


5 47 


5 57 


1 33 


23 


W 


s 


556 


a 39 


9 22 


5 48 ;s 56 


243 


6 8 


548 


556 


2 47 


34 


T 


5 


S 55 


3 57 


10 15 


5 4915 54 


4 


7 1 


5 49 


5 54 


4 2 


s 


F 


5 


5 53 


rises. 




5 50 5 53 


rises. 


7 47 


5 50 


5 53 


rises. 


S 


5 


S 5' 


6 14 


■' 45 


5 5" 5 5! 


6 26 


8 29 


5 5' 


5 5' 


6 27 


s 


D 


5 


S 49 


6 53 


ev.30 


5 52i5 49 


656 


9 17 


5 52 


5 49 


659 


M 


5 5 47 




■ IS 


5 53 5 48 


11 




5 53 


548 


7 31 


29 


T 


5 __546 




11 


5 5415 46 


1047 


5 54 


546 


8 12 


30 


W 


5 56.5 44I 8 43 


5 5S'5 45I 8 50I11 42 


5 55 5 45I 8 58 



Penrhyn, Lord, Wick™ Park. KeniM-liabiB Sale of Short-Honu. May 19 and June 

FnwiR, R. H., Winchester, Ky. Sale of Shoit-Honis. Ai«. 14, iSyj. 
Kichardi, A. K., GeonKIows, Ky. Sale of Hones. July 1. iSjy 
RosdlTH.S., Home Tvm, Milton, Hue. SileafHona. June 19, >87l- 
Sal« of Hoiks in Kailncky. Nov. 7, 1871 ; July 3, iSJ]. 
Seymour, R. R., Chillicolht O. Sale of Shon-Hom!^ Ai« 7, tin- 
Shcddn, John, Honireal, Can. Oluluaiy, May 31, 1S7J. 



@c#»- 



napolit. Dec 5, 1S71. 



-=^3S 



9 



loth MONTH. 




OCTOBER, 1874. 




31 DAYS. 


MOON'S PHASES. 


Boston. 


New-York. 


Washingt'h 


Sun on Mbbid. 


Third Quarter 
New Moon, . . . 
First Quarter, 
Full Moon, . . . 
Third Quarter 


D. 

2 
ID 

i8 

25 

3^ 


H. M. 

8 54 mo. 
6 17 mo. 

8 45 mo. 
2 37 mo. 

9 16 ev. 


H. M. 

8 42 mo. 
6 5 mo. 

8 33 mo. 
2 25 mo. 

9 4ev. 


H. M. 

8 30 mo. 

5 53 mo- 
8 21 mo. 

2 13 mo. 

8 52 ev. 


D. 

I 

9 

17 
25 
3^ 


n. M. S. 

II 49 35 
II 47 15 
II 45 23 
II 44 9 
II 43 43 



s 
o 



I 

2 

3 

4 

I 
I 

9 

o 

I 

2 

3 

4 

I 
I 

9 
20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
31 



T 
F 
S 

D 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 

D 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 

D 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 

D 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 



CALENDAR 

For Boston, New-England, 
NewwYork Sute, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Oregon. 



SUN 
■XSBS 



H M 

58 

59 
I 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

8 

9 

10 

II 
12 

13 
14 
15 
17 
18 

19 
20 

21 

22 

23 

26 



5 
5 

I 

6 

6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



27 
28 

29 

30 



SUN 
SETS. 



H M 

42 
40 

39 
37 
36 
34 
32 
31 
29 
27 

26 

27 
22 

21 

19 
17 
15 
14 
12 

II 

9 
8 

6 

5 

3 

2 



MOON 
RISES. 



59 
57 
55 
54 



H M 

938 

10 40 

11 49 

mom. 
o 56 

2 I 

3 4 

4 6 

5 6 

6 6 
sets. 
6 21 



H. w. 

bost'n 



6 

7 
7 



48 
20 
58 



8 50 

9 51 
II 2 

morn. 

o 16 



I 

2 

4 

5 
6 



30 
46 

2 

21 

41 



nses. 

635 

7 28 

8 29 

9 37 
10 47 



H M 

3 57 

5 3 

6 12 

7 17 

815 

9 5 
9 48 

10 27 

11 4 
II 36 
mom. 

o 10 

45 

1 25 

2 6 
2 

3 



52 
43 
4 41 



5 
6 



46 
50 

7 53 
851 

9 42 

10 32 

11 21 
ev. 6 

57 

1 52 

2 48 

3 48 

4 46 



CALENDAR 

For New-York City, Phila- 
delphia, Connecticut, N. 
Jersey, Penn., Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois. 



SUN 
RISES 



SUN 
SETS. 



H 

5 

5 

5 
6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 



M 

56 

57 

58 

o 

I 

2 

3 
4 

I 



9 
10 

II 

12 

13 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 

22 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 

29 



H 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 



M 

43 
41 
40 

38 
37 
35 
33 
32 

28 

27 

25 

24 
22 

21 

19 

17 
16 

14 

13 
12 

II 

9 
8 

6 

5 

3 
2 

o 

5? 
Si 



MOON 
RISES. 



H M 

9 45 

10 47 

11 55 
mom. 

I 

2 



I 

I 

7 
6 

5 
sets. 

6 25 

53 

27 

6 



3 
4 

I 



6 

7 
8 

857 



H. W. 

N. Y. 



H M 

ev.43 



I 

2 

4 
4 

I 

7 

7 
8 



49 

57 

2 

59 
50 
34 
13 

18 



58 
8 



9 
II 
mom. 

o 20 



I 
2 

4 

5 
6 



48 
2 

20 
38 

rises. 
6 41 

m 

8 36 

9 44 
10 g2 



855 

9 32 

10 II 

10 49 

11 36 
mom. 

29 

1 28 



2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 



32 

37 
38 

36 
29 

17 
2 



8 52 

9 43 

10 35 

11 31 

ev.32 
LSI 



CALENDAR 

For Washin^n, 
Maryrd,Virpnia, 
Kent'ky, Mis^ri, 
and Caufomia. 



SUN 
RISES 



H 

5 
5 
5 

I 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 



M 

56 

57 
58 

59 
o 

I 

2 

3 
4 

7 
8 

9 

10 

II 
12 

13 
14 

15 

16 

17 
10 

19 

20 

21 
22 

23 
24 

26 



SUN 
SETS. 



H 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 



M 

43 
41 
40 

38 

37 

35 

34 

32 

31 
29 

28 

26 

25 

23 
22 

20 

19 
18 

16 

15 
14 

13 
II 

10 

9 

8 

6 

5 

3 
2 



MOON 
RISES. 



H M 

9 53 
10 54 
mom. 

I 

1 6 



2 

3 
4 

I 



9 

9 
8 

6 
4 



sets. 
6 29 

6 59 

7 33 

8 14 

9 5 

10 5 

11 14 
mom. 



o 
I 

2 

4 

5 
6 



5_L 



25 

37 
50 

18 

35 
rises. 

6 48 

7 42 
843 
9 50 

10 57 



Short-Horn Exportations by M. H. Cochrane, Dec. 5, 1873, and April 3, 1873 ; by Samod 

Campbell, tuly 3, 187^ ; by T. L. Hanson, Oct a and 9, 1873. 
Short-Horn Sales of 1873 in England. Nov. 14, 1873; April 34, 1873. 
Smithfield Club Prite Awards. Jan. x6 ; April xo ; May i(, 1873. 
Snell, John, Willow Lodge, Edmonton, Can. Obituary. Nor. 14, 1873. 
Spears, J. H., Tallula, lu. Sales of Short-Horns. Oct 31, 1873 ; Jime a6, 1873. 



-«*=>® 



tlth MOHTH. 




NOVEMBER, r 


874. 




30 DAYS. 


MOON'S PHASES. 


Boston. 


Nmr-YoRK. 


Washibot'b 


Sun on Uiuii. 


New Moon,... 
First Quarter, 
Full SIoon, . . . 
Thibd Quarter 


_22_ 


H. U. 

50 mo. 
9 10 ev. 

50 ev. 

1 45 e»- 


H. M. 

m 

I 33 ev. 


016 ma 


D. 

9 
17 


H. U. E. 
" 4342 

" 43 59 
II 45 n 

_M_47J4 



Spngue, Df. G., Dm Moincj, Iowa. Sale o( Short-Honii. Jtilf tj, lin- 
Steam ColliTalion and 11s Prograi in England. May S. T813. 
StevRiKn, Dr. A. C, Grunculle, lad. Sale of Short. Horn, Aug. ai, 1S7]. 
Sleirart Wm., Fianldin Grove, III. Sale of Slock. June 16, 1873. 
SudduA, Ju. E., Slom Poinl, Ky. Sale of ShDrt-Hamg. Aug. 11, 1S73. 
" -— "--■-Ts' Convtnlion at Indianapolil. Nov. aS, 1871, 

S. AG«,, Whilby, CaiL Sale of Sliori-Homs. Nov. iS, iSn. 

in, Ttaomdale, Millbrook, N. Y, Sale of Honu June 19, itn 
Trouiiig HoiM»— ibe Fatten Winnen on Record. Nov. 18, igji. 
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izlh MONTH. 






DECEMBER, 


1874. 




31 


DATS. 


MOON'S PHASES. 


BorroH. 


N«W-yORK. 


Washingt' 


ISdh oh Miud. 




D 


H.M. 


an. 


H. M. 


~ 


M. M. S. 


New Moon, . . . 


8 


7 22 ev. 


7 10 tv. 


6 58ev 




II 49 9 


Full Moon, . . ! 


16 


7 40 mo. 




7 16 mo 


9 


II 52 40 




12 jjd. 




11 48 ev 


17 


11 56 28 


Third Quartek 


30 


9 S2 mo. 


9 40 mo- 


9 28 mo 




12 27 


"J 


^ 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


5 


5 


ForBoKom Nrw-Eiudand, 
New-Vork Stitt, fliclT- 


F« N«-York City, Plul.. 


For WuhingUnl, 


1 


ddphia, Conntcticul, N, 


M.r,l-d,Vi^ni^ 


g 


^d Oregon. 


;««,, P^n., Ohio, In- 
dian. mdUlinffll. 


ii:?^'r»t- 


g 











































~'; ^ 




















H M 


K M 


H~M 


i H 


K M 


H U 


iTii'ir^ 


H U 




T 


710I4 8 mem. 


5 S8 


^ 5 






2 44 


7 


4 39 






W 


7 iKA 8| 52 


646 


7 6 


' A 


052 


3 32 


7 1 


4 39 


OS3 


3 
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for Che increased health and thiift of the animaUs where a regular SDpply 
of cooked food is given them from the dose of autosin pasturage until afiill 
supply of grass can be furnished in the spring. 

Experiments of William Birnie. 

Through the kindness of William Birnib, Esq., Springfield, Mass., we 
made a visit to his farm establishment, where he first adopted the practice 
of steaming in the year 1S58, and has now continued it, with entire sncccsa, 
for fifteen years. The farm on which these experiments have been made 
contains only fifty acres, but he has obtained enough food for fifty cattle, 
with the exception of the pasture, most of which is on another place. By 
cutting and steaming hay and other fodder, including cornstalks, straw, &C., 
he saves one-third of its value, so that two tons will last as long as three 
tons fed in the common way. But this is not all the gain effected. The 
cows are kept in lietter condition, remain perfectly healthy, and give as 
much milk through winter, and as good in quality, as in the best summer 
season. The food is fed waim to the animals, thus preventing the loss 
otherwise required to sustain animal heat; digestion is facilitated, and 
they do not have to work hard in chewing dry and tough fibre. When 
he has suspended the feeding with the cooked food, and given dry fod- 
der for a single day, the milk has at once fallen off at least one quart 
for each animal, and some days have been required to recover ilie full 
flow again. 

He cuts and steams twice a week, the food remaining warm and in good 
condition for three days, a slight fermentation sometimes commencing after 
the third day in warm weather. The steam is generated in a common 
vertical engine boiler, which is about 6 feet high and 2i feet in diameter, 
and cost when new a hundred dollars (fig. 2.) Second-hand boilers that 
will answer as well, may be had for fifty dollars. 

passes out through the pipe at the top. The fod- 
der is cut by a horse, by means of a tread-power, 
and two men are required, two hours twice each 
week, to cut and fill the steam vat The fire is 
started in the morning, and the cutting is com- 
menced at the same time ; as last as the chop- 
. ped stuff is made, it is shoveled down into the vat, 
wet suilicienlly as successive portions are deposited, 
and trodden down compactly. Two hundred gal- 
Fig. a.—Sliam-Siatr. Ions of water are required for Che contents of the 
vat, which is in the basement, and of brick, sii feet square inside, and 
eight feet high (fig. 3.) Mr. B. would line this vat with sheet-iron, so as 
to give a higher pressure of steam. A large side door, .4, allows the cooked 
|i food to be shoveled out and fed to the animals, the stalls of which face the 
'm vat as a common centre. Ihiee or four tons of coal are sufficient to do 
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the cooking for the printer, beside which the nhole expense is the labor 
of the two men who do the cutting, which is eqaal to eight hours per 
weeL An importanl savinj 
both in labor and fuel, i 
effected by not cooking eveiy 
day, as bat little more is 
needed for the larger quan- 
tity of steam. 

Fig. 4 represents the plan 
of the lower stoty of the 
bam, 50 ty 75 feet, which is 
walled in stone on one side, 

lidi fer ilavtliKi it ciii iHio tki irsnik in/roni. double boarded, and all the 
dampness so tcequently resulting from walled basements is avoided, I 
8 feet high in the clear. This stoty will hold more than lifty cattle, of all 
ages. The root cellar, R, never freezes, being walled with masonry on three 
sides, and opening to the 
cattle apartments on the 
fourth. The boiler room 
B contains the water hogs- 
head^, which supplies the 
boiler *, from which the 
steam 'passes in a p 
overhead, as shown by the 
dotted line, to the vat V, 
passing down near the bot- 
tom and extending across 
and around it, the steam 
escaping through peifbia- 
Cions 6 inches apart. 

The food, after under- 
going cooking by steam, 
is withdrawn from the val 
through the door d, and 
mds it, to the mangers of 
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u ioxti, 10 feet ^ide, 

easily carried over the brick floor wtiici 

the cattle, which face it on three sides. 

One-half of this story {at the left in the plan) has a manure cellar be- 
neatli it, 35 by 50 feet, mostly under the stables ; and the passages being 
newly laid with plank, which are not spiked down, any one ia easily lifted 
for shoveling down the manure. The few stalls which are not over the 
cellar are readily cleaned by the use of the wheelbarrow, 
teriats for floor have been tried, and plank found the best 

The stables are littered with sand, one load of which is d 
J the sand-pit, near at hand, for this purpose. The manure 
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all short and fine, and is preserved from the wash of rains by the shelter 
thus afforded. The straw is saved for cutting and mixing with the food. 
The cattle stables are 12 feet wide, the stalls about 3^ feet wide. Fig. 5 

is a cross-section of the stalls, 
showing the 2 feet passage at 
the left ; the 2 feet gutter, 4 inches 
below it ; the platform on which 
the cow stands, 6 inches above 
this, and the manger on the right, 
2^ feet wide. The cows are 
secured by a strap and chain, 
sliding up and down the upright 



Fig. 5. — Cr0$»<t€tian of Cattlt Stall. 

post The depth of the gutter prevents them from standing in it, smd 
they do not ^e in their manure. 

Fig. 6 is a plan of the upper story, containing the fodder, meal, water 
tank, &c A tread-power cuts all the fodder, which is shoveled into 

the vat below, as already 
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described 

The engraving at the 
head of this article is a 
view of the bam. 

The stables do not 
freeze in winter, being 
surrounded with a double 
plank exterior, while the 
heat of the steamer and 
vat, and the warmth im- 
parted by so many ani- 
mals, keep up the tern- 
Fig. t.—Plan of upper Story. perature. 

Water for the cows is brought in pipes, and is accessible at all times to 
them in front of their mangers. 

All the doors run on rollers, and no space is encroached upon by swing- 
ing doors. 

Refuse slops are warmed by the steam from the boiler, and rendered 
better and more agreeable to the animals. 

The roots, which are mixed with the food, are cut with a machine driven 
by horsepower, which has cut 25 bushels in four minutes. It is made by 
Whittemore & Belcher of Chicopee, and tears rather than cuts, leaving a 
softer food 

The Crops and Management. 

The farm on which these animals are kept and fed contains only 50 acres. 
About 10 acres are in pasture, where the cows are turned after milking in the 
morning, and allowed to remain until 11 o'clock, when they are again 
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brought to the stable and fed with green clover or cornfodder, as the case 
may be, the window shutters being closed, so as to darken the stable and 
keep out flies. About 4 acres are sown with fodder com, 3 bushels per 
acre, in rows about 2 feet apart, and subjected to horse cultivation. Three 
acres are in clover, which furnishes the first available food for soiling ; then 
grass and com. Alternating or mixing is found to answer best, as corn, 
when fed alone as fodder, is found too relaxing, and hence a feeding of dry 
hay or wheat bran is occasionally given. The cows when in milk are 
soiled, being fed from the crops named. Dry cows, young animals and 
sheep are pastured on a farm six miles distant The whole of the hay and 
fodder for the winter feeding is cut on the home farm. Any clover or corn- 
fodder left from soiling is dried for winter use. When drilled fodder 
is well dried it is found equal to the best hay. Nothing is better than 
green or well dried clover for making milk. 

Of the three acres of cabbages, a part is sold in the city markets, and the 
rest fed to milch cows after the frost has killed the grass. The meadow 
land being kept in the highest condition, the cows are pastured in it to some 
extent after com is killed by frost No crop tried on this farm gives such 
good results as cabbage for feeding green to cattle, greatly increasing the 
flow of milk, as well as adding to the flesh. They usually fatten rapidly 
when fed freely on cabbage, and a larger amount of food is obtained from 
an acre with this than. with any other crop. 

The following are the number of acres for each crop on the fifty acres : 

Pasture, 10 acres. 

Meadow, 30 do. 

Fodder com, 4 do. 

Clover, 3 do. 

Cabbage, 3 do. 

Roots, 3 do. 

Tobacco, 4 do. 

Buildings, Jbc., 3 do. 

so acres. 
No grain is raised, but meal is bought (for feeding with the steamed fod- 
der) with the avails of the sale of cabbage and tobacco, and the income of 
the place is derived from the milk and the sale of Ayrshire cattle, which is 
the only breed raised, and of which there are about 50 head, of all ages ; 
20 or 25 are cows, and the rest younger animals of various ages, beside 
20 Cotswold sheep, and 4 horses. One of the Ayrshire cows, from the ex- 
cellent food given, gave its weight in milk in 25 days. 

Experiments of B. A. Avery. 

In the arrangement already described for cutting and cooking food, there 
are some disadvantages. The feed is cut by a separate horse-power ; the 
steam is raised for the special purpose of cooking, and after the steaming 
is completed there is a loss of the remaining heat These difficulties are 
obviated by employing a small steam engine to cut the fodder, and then 
turning on the steam from the boiler to do the cooking, allowing it to 
expend all the remaining steam, which would otherwise be wasted, for this 
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purpose. One of the best contrived s)rstems which we have met with for 
affording all the facilities desired, is on the farm of B. A. Avery, near 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

This farm is chiefly devoted to the milk business, 60 cows being con- 
stantly milked to supply the city. The number of animals kept on the 
place is over a hundred. The farm contains zoo acres, over 180 acres of | 
which are capable of cultivation. 

The number of acres in pasture is, ... 60 

do. do. com, 25 

do. do. hay, 95 

do. do. potatoes, z 

do. do. mangold wurzel, 2 

do. do. cablage, i 

do. do. stumps, waste land, &c, x6 

aoo 

A large portion of the pasture is permanent and never plowed. The 
number of animals at the time the place was visited was : 65 milch cows, 
18 two-year old heifers, &c, 18 one-year old, and 9 horses — total, 110. 

The simple rotation adopted on this farm is as follows : First, com, 
2 years ; second, "get back to hay the shortest possible way," usually by 
wheat or oats. Better still, is to prepare the ground in autumn for meadow 
by plowing, and harrowing smooth. Early in spring, or just as the snow is 
leaving, it is seeded with clover, or such grass as is desired, heavily ; and 
in August a good crop of grass is cut, equal to the crop the next year 
after wheat or oats. 

The annual yield of the meadow is about 3 tons per acre ; the meadow 
land is usually plowed once in 8 or 10 years, and seeded to timothy and clover. 

Corn Crop. — This is not raised for husked corn, but for feeding stalks 
and ears together. It is planted 2.\ or 3 feet apart each way, and cultivated 
both ways. It is cut up and secured on the ground in large, well built 
shocks. (Mr. Avery thinks that corn in drills would give more corn and 
fodder per acre.) These shocks are drawn in as wanted, cut up and steam- 
ed daily for the cattle. The supply usually lasts till some time in March or 
April. " In this way," says Mr. Avery, *' the husking, stacking, moulding 
and waste are all saved, and the fodder kept bright and sweet. This is the 
only way I can pay expenses^ and have a dividend left for the owner of the 
farm. To think of keeping 50 head of cattle without cooking food, which 
would lessen so as to be a loss of 33 per cent, would be a return to ante- 
diluvian practice." 

Steaming Food. — Mr. Avery has pursued the practice of steaming cut 
cornstalks and other food, for six years. We found his animals (at mid- 
winter) in high condition. Some become too fat for milk, and are sold for 
beef Out of his large herd only two animals died in four years, two very 
old animals. Since he commenced steaming, there have been no cases of 
milk fever, which was frequent before. His animals partake largely of 
Ayrshire blood. 

Quantity of Milk. — By keeping constantly an accurate account, he 
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finds the milk to average 6^ quarts daily the year round from each cow, or 
more accurately, 2,281^ quarts a year from each. Before cooking, the 
average was about one quart per day less. The yield would be larger from 
old cows, but as there is a constant succession of young ones, the average 
amount is not so great as otherwise. A cow does not reach her best until 
5 years old. He sold 130,000 quarts last year, and 135,000 the year before. 
The cows " come in," as nearly as may be, equally at all times of the 
year, so as to give a uniform supply of milk to the city. 

Ages of the Animals. — The herd of sixty milch cows, which is con- 
stantly kept up, is maintained by a yearly succession, there being always 
ten cows 2 years old, ten 3 years old, ten 4 years, ten 5 years, ten 6 years, 
and ten 7 years old. 

Those which prove valuable for beef, which are not wanted, or are grow- 
ing old, are sold ofi^ and in this way from $1000 to $1200 worth of cattle 
are disposed of each year. 

Feeding. — This is usually commenced on the ist of September by 
giving sown corn, (sown thick in drills,) and on the ist of November the 
cows are put into the bam to feed regularly. One good two-horse load of 
stalks with the unhusked ears is drawn in daily. A very strong cutting 
machine, driven by a four-horsepower engine, cuts them up, ears and all, 
an inch long, about one hour being required for cutting the load. This is 
done on the barn floor above the basement, which holds the engine. They 
are then easily shoveled down into the steam-box below, having been pre- 
viously wet with a sprinkler from a large wooden cistern immediately above, 
(the water of which is kept from freezing by the heat of the fire, boiler and 
steam, ) at the rate of 14 quarts of water to 5 bushels of cut stuft When 
stalks with the com husked are used, 6 pounds of shorts are added. 

No more coal is then added to the fire, and all the steam is at once turned 
from the boiler into the steam-box. This box is 8 feet long, 6 feet wide 
and 6 feet high, and has a cubic capacity of 288 feet It is made of 2-inch 
plank, tongued and grooved together, fastened with clamps 2 feet apart and 
tightened by wedges, so as to shut closely, although a little steam was seen 
constantly escaping. The steam is conveyed directly from the boiler in a i^ 
inch pipe, to the bottom of the steam-box, and discharged through a perfor- 
ated steam pipe all through the feed. The escape steam from the engine is 
also used to cook with, and is quite as useful as any. When the engine is 
cutting, a pressure is kept up of about 60 pounds on the square inch, but 
while cooking it is better at 30 pounds. The pressure in the steaming box 
is much less, from condensation and escape. A door in the end of the box 
is hung on hinges, against which the car for conveying the food is run, and 
filled by shovels. Another door in the top (a sort of scuttle-hole) admits 
the cnopped food for steaming, which has been previously sprinkled on the 
bam floor. 

The motion is given to the cutter by a belt from the fly-wheel — a small 
shaft also pumps the water to wet the feed and water the cattle. The 
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engine is also used for aawing Hood, thieahing grain, turning grindstone, 
and making itself generally useful. The whole expense of all the ma- I 
chjnety is about (6do. It is capable of feeding loo to 300 head of cattle, 
accoiding to the size of the sLeam-box. A Daniels cutter is used, and mil 
It comsialks in the bundle, or hay, at the rate of a ton pet hour. If a fork- 
handle or broomstick 



C, the heap of chopped stalks at D, the opening 



is chopped up, and so 
strong is the machine 
that nothing gives way 

The sectional view 
(Eg. 7,) although not 
an accurate tepresen- 

ments of Mr. Avery, 
shows the general po- 
sition of the various 
parts ; the basement 
containing the boiler 
and engine A, and the 
steaming chest B ; and 
the floor above, with 
the cutting machine at 
t E for throwing down 



the steaming box, while (he dotted lines at F show the position of the 



for supplying the engine 
and sprinkling the chop- 
ped stalks. 

Fig. S is a plan show- 
ing the position of the 
different parts below. 

Tbtusua/daiiji rsulini 
is to draw in a load of 
stalks, and start the en- 
gine immediately after 
dinner, which cuts the 
ks in an ham-. The 
.m from the boiler is 
then turned in and begins 
the cooking, and with the 
coal already under it the 
^ steanung will continue 
(J through the afternoon, and 
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is thus prepared for the daily feeding of over a hundred animals. One 
hundred pounds of coal is sufficient for all this in one day. 

When, in the morning, the animals are to ,be fed, the steam-box is 
opened, and a large box on wheels, holding 20 or 25 bushels, is run into it 
and soon filled with the cooked stalks by means of scoop shovels. It is 
then run on a railroad in front of the long line of cattle, and their mangers 
are supplied from it The animals are secured in stanchions, which keep 
them cleaner than other modes of fastening, and they are allowed an hour's 
run each day in the open air, while the stables are cleaned. 

Value of the Food. — When Mr. Avery began cooking, about seven 
years ago, he found that he saved $10 on the food of each cow, above the 
cost of additional attendance, which was $600 on the sixty cows. He thinks 
he saves more now. The milk given by them is as copious and as rich as 
when on the best pasture in summer. It is as rich as when they are fed 
with carrots. The same uniform supply continues the year round. The cut 
stalks, which when dry are stiff and harsh, become soft, sweet and delicious 
by steaming. The condensed steam, under the slatted floor of the steam- 
box, is strongly mixed with the juices from the stalks, and is used to feed 
calves, after being properly salted. The calves are never allowed to run 
on the fresh grass of meadows after mowing. Dry hay is fed twice a day 
to the cows as a change. 

The additional expense of cooking the food, as compared with feeding 
dry stalks, is about as follows : Two men would be required to take care 
of the animals in either case, and one additional boy is needed for the cook- 
ing arrangements. The engine and boiler (the latter capable of six-horse- 
power steam) cost about $400. The three attendants, for the six months 
of cooking, are paid about $250 and their board, only a small portion of 
which is to be charged to the cooking. 

No hay was sold from the place before the commencement of cooking ; now 
about fifty tons are saved and sold yearly. Seventy-five head of cattle are 
pastured on the place. A saving of over $1,000 per annum is made in the 
food, above cost, beside the increase in milk,!which amounts to more than 
12,000 quarts aimually, and to this is to be added the improved condition 
of the animals. 

To sum up briefly, the 184 acres sustain an average of 115 animals, or 
one to every acre and six- tenths. Before the practice was adopted of cut- 
ting com and stalks all together, about a thousand dollars' worth of shorts 
and meal were used in the place of the com. Even then the cost of the 
purchase of the shorts was more than made up by the sale of over $1,000 
in cattle. Before the cooking was adopted, it was necessary to expend 
$1,800 for shorts and meal. Prom our own rough estimate we conclude 
that the whole profits of cooking, by saving food, increasing milk, improv* 
ing its quality, adding to the health of the animals, &c., on this farm, cannot 
be less than $2,000 annually, above the expenses of fuel, engine and boy. 

The milk is sold in the dty, and brings $5,000 as a yearly average. When 
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from the tanks is led throi^h a pipe to a laige trough in the yard, saving 
much labor in pumping by hand, and nin- 
ning no risk of the animals' being neglect- 
ed by the men. AU that is necessary is 
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D tam a cock and see them drink. The steam is takes to the barn in an 
nch iron pipe under a shed, and the force of the engine is communicsted 
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wirt rgftfrem tnfint, ^ing rrvtifin to iit lurvu mafhrntr oAnv ami bitfw- 
by an inch endless wire rope. Prindle's Hteamer was used for three yean, 
and answered an excellent purpose until the increase in the number of 
animals required more ca- 
pacity, and a steam-engine 
to cut the fodder. The end- 
less wire rope tumi a long 
horizontal ajde, (fig. II,) on 
which are bands for driving 
the stalk-cutler, the burr- 
ill, the com- 
shelter, threshiiig machine 
and root-«licer. The mill 
grinds l6 boshels of feed 
> \^'^!t~t'"' °-^ i^^'''''^ fn*^"''^Tlb. per hour. The com-sheUer , , 
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can feed it with scoop shovels. The position of the different machines 
above is shown in the plan, Hg. 12. The whole cost of engine and boiler, 
with all the machinery connected with it, was $2,200, and it requires for 
feeding all the animals, and cutting and grinding the feed, about a ton of 
coal per week. The cut fodder usually consists of one ton of cornstalks, 
one of hay, one of straw, and two of sliced roots, all steamed together. 

Feeding. — Mr. Crozier writes, January, 1873, " ^ *™ ^^^ feeding 4,200 lbs. 
of food per day, before cut or mixed, made up of 1,600 lbs. of cornstalks, 2,000 
lbs. of mangold wurzel or turnips, 400 lbs. of oats, unthreshed, — as I am not 
a believer in threshing the grain from straw, for if either grain, grass or 
clover is left to ripen for the grain, the straw of either will not produce 
much fat, or bone, or milk, or butter, nor will the land be benefited. 

** The cornstalks are cut with a No. 4 Dani«l cutter ; the oats are cut by 
a Telegraph cutter ; and the roots are cut by Russell's English root cutter. 
The whole are mixed with 200 lbs. of wheat bran and 10 lbs. of salt. The 
whole is done in 80 minutes by four hands, which is equal to one man 
5 hours and 20 minutes. 

" There is an iron pipe leading from the tanks at the top of the engine- 
house into the steam-box in the machine bam, which brings a stream of 
water one inch in diameter, that runs on the feed while it is being put in 
the box. This mixture, when cooked, is drawn out from the box through 
a door 4 feet high and 3 feet wide, into the cellar of the bam, and from 
there put into a wagon and carted around the yard, and fed to each animal 
by means of bushel baskets, one man standing in the wagon to fill the 
baskets, while two more carry and distribute to the animals according to 
the size or weight of the animal, or its condition. 

" I have fed three loads of good . hay, which did not seem to satisfy the 
animals, each load weighing 1600 lbs. They went frequently to the water 
troughs, and seemed to drink nearly a barrel each. Now, when fed on 
cooked food, they hardly look at the drink. I have therefore come to the 
conclusion, after 16ng examination, that much dry fodder in winter, and too 
much dry grass, are the cause of so many thin and feeble animals." 

The Slip-Shod Practicr — " As a mle I make a journey each fell, 
and examine the various methods of feeding practiced by cattle breeders, 
or those who call themselves such, and find nearly all vary in their 
practice, and many poor animals receive hard treatment The cows 
are milked in the morning for what little they will give, and are then 
turned into the yard to piles of dry cornstalks ; at noon the same dry 
feeding comes again, and at the end of the day their third ration of 
coarse cornstalks, which, fed thus, I think of little value. The cow 
cannot get enough food, no matter how hard she works all day for it ; 
one cow thinks her neighbor has the best and makes a poke at her, and 
she again pokes the third ; and by the time they get through eating and 
poking, most of the fodder is well trodden under foot Then comes the 
labor and annoyance of drawing this coarse stuff out of the yard, spreading 
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it and getting it ptowed under out of the way. clogging both plow and har- 
row. This can never happen when all is chopped short." 

Live Stock. — All the cattle kept on the farm consist of Aldemeys, Jerseys 
and Ayrshires. We were struck with the beauty and perfection of man^ 
theseanimaU. Fig. i3isaportiaitoftheAyrshirecow Belle, whichmight be 
supposed an imaginary picture of an ideal milker, but we found on look 
at this animal that it had b«en drawn strictly tme to nature. Ttiis cow gave, 
in Scotland, it is stated, 36 quarts of milk in 24 hours, but Mr. C, said she 
hod given only 36 quarts while in his posscAMon. The milk is not so r 



Fig. 13.— ArrJart Crm BiUt. 
as that of some others of his Ayrshires. Another had given 24 quarts. 
The smallest quantity (rota any of his herd, when in good milking c 
dition, was 14 quarts. 

The Aldemeys and Jerseys are the best for butter-making, and if 
they do not actually give pure cream, il is so slightly diluted with 
milk as to aflbrd large quantities of the finest butter. These animals 
eat more for their weight ihan other cattle, and furnish more butter 
from a given amount of Ibod. A two-vear old Aldemey (&om the impor- 
tation of the late R. L Maitland of Rhode-Island) gave 14 lbs. 7 01. 
of butter from the milk of seven days. These results are no doubt largely 
owing to the excellent system of feeding and management practiced at this 
place, and especially to cooking food in winter. A Jersey bull, two years old, 
after the long and severe winter of 1S72-3, was as smooth and symmetrical 
as at the most &vorable season of the year, and as a friend remarked, he 
appeared to have been " turned in Nature's finest lathe." This animal 
stood at the head of (he prize herd of Jerseys exhibited by Mr. C at the ^ 
Elmira State Fair in 1872. [ 
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BtrTTBR-MAKiNO. — The excellent feed given the cows, the daily steaming 
of their fodder through winter, the clean and comfortable shelter which the; 
enjoy, together with the high milking qualities which these fine Ayishirea and 
Jerseys possess, enable Mr, Croiier to make, from the whole herd of milkera, 
one pound per day on an average for each animal throughout the whole year. 
This butter, whi<^, after passing through the slttllful hands of Mrs. C., par- 
takes a little of the character of what is termed "gilt-edged," is sold for 
70 cents per pound at wholesale. This is found to be more profitable than 
cheese-making or disposing of the milk in any other way, the milk yieldii^ 
he rate of no less than 10 cents per quart in butler,— the sour milk for 
pigs, the buttermilk, &c, more than paying for the manufacture of the but- 
ter. This kind of dairy husbandry does not exhaust the farra. 
The dairy house is so constructed and furnished as greatly to re- 
duce persona] labor. The 
churning is done by horse- 
power, a single horse tread 
machine being used for this 
purpose, placed just outside 
the manulacluring room, and 
by means of a pitman driv- 
ing a walking beam with an 
8o-gal1on dash chum at each 
end, (fig. 14.} A butter- 
working machine works out 
rapidly and easily ail the 
Fif. 14.— dw. Wm-kidiyHeru'ttBitt — ihileiUil buttermilk with simple pres- 
fl^,a^ii.ati«5dimf,aU^i««rbl*ti,am ^•'<^- 1 his machme 15 neai- 
itwhickiludai/uriartaUaclud. ly represented by fig. 15, 

except that it is mounted on legs and stands like a table. 

The adjoining milk room, which is i6 by 20 feel, is sunk partly below 
the surface, is furnished with 
shutters and wire gauze to the 
windows, has slatted shelves 
around the interior, and will 
hold one hundred and forty- 

r pans. The milk room is . 
kept by the thermometer at a 
temperature of 60 deg., as 

nearly as practicable, by means Fig. is- 

of a stove in winter, and ventilating pipes through the ice of an adjoining 

The milk is treated as follows: It islirst strained into deep cans (20 inches 

deep and 8 inches in diameter, ) and set into cold water to take out the animal 

K heat, and it is then strained again into tin pans4 inches deep and 15 inches' 

J diameter at the top, which are half filled, or s inches deep, with mil 
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Before the pans receive the milk they are rinsed in cold water, to prevent the 
milk from adhering to them. The cream is taken off every 24 hours, from 
each milking at a time, and put into an oak chum or barrel holding 40 gal- 
lons. At each skimming a little salt is added to the cream, and stirred 
thoroughly with a stick. When there is enough cream to fill the two 80- 
gallon chums nearly half full, the Indian pony is placed on the tread-power, 
and the churning commences. The butter is never allowed to come in less 
than 50 minutes, which is accomplished by means of a brake on the horse- 
power, which controls its velocity and causes slower churning. If the 
churning is done sooner, there is a loss in quantity and quality. When the 
butter is just ready to gather, one gallon of water to 40 gallons of cream is 
added, which assists in separating the milk by making it more liquid. It 
is then gathered by ladles and put into the butter worker. One pound of 
salt is added to each 2^ pounds of butter, and also half a teacup of sugar. 
No water is ever used for washing it, which would carry off the sugar, as 
well as its perfect flavor ; the hand never touches it in working. A sponge 
and cloth are used for absorbing the buttermilk when pressed to the out- 
side. When the operation of working is finished, it is made into cakes or 
balls of one pound each, handsomely printed with a mould. Each cake is 
encased in damp muslin, and one hundred of these packed in an elliptical 
case 2 feet long and 20 inches wide, with successive shelves to hold the 
cakes, and with a space for ice at each end. Each of these cases sells for 
$70. A little over $600 worth of butter was made and sold in January, 
1873. Such golden butter we have not often seen ; it is eagerly bought at 
this high price, and customers who do not want p)oor butter say they 
" can't get half enough." The skimmed milk, with some cream still remaining 
with it, is fed to the calves, and is not lost — and such calves ! The young 
Jerseys were pictures of beauty, and their eyes and faces look like young 
fsLwns in color. A very fine sight was that of the nineteen Jersey milch 
cows thrusting their heads, all in a row, through the stanchions into the 
manger in the open alley, for their fresh steamed food, which they devour 
with great eagerness. 

Buildings, Crops and Fences. — The principal farm buildings are a 
large bam, 45 by 90 feel, and capable of holding a hundred tons of fodder, 
which also contains the machinery driven by the engine ; a horse bam 125 
by 30 feet ; a cow stable 120 by 29 feet ; cow shed made into a stable 
135 by 18 feet ; piggery 150 feet long, with a kitchen and cooking room ; 
ranges of hog- pens 1 10 feet long, and of calf-pens (all covered) 90 feet long. 
The dairy and ice-house have been already described. A carpenter and 
blacksmith, each with his appropriate shop, do all the necessary current 
work with the improvements. 

The crops on the farm are about as follow : 120 acres of oats, (which 
are cut up for steaming and not threshed,) 20 acres of barley, 40 of com, I 
25 of comfodder, 5 of potatoes, 10 of cablxiges (for feeding) and 30 of tur- JOl 
nips (White Norfolk and Aberdeen) for feeding off to sheep late in autumn (j 
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in hurdles. The barley, when good, yields about 45 bushels per acre, and 
Peerless potatoes have given 300 bushels. Eighteen work horses are re- 
quired to do the work of the farm. 

The fences are all straight ; no crooked or worm fences are allowed. 
Post and board fence is the cheapest on the whole, although many are 
made of rails, laid straight and supported by vertical stakes. We observed 
that the furrows in plowing were generally within two feet of the centre of the 
fence, and a strip of land not more than four feet was occupied between the 
fields. The general neatness in the appearance of the farm, and the entire free- 
dom from weeds and rubbish, are in striking contrast with most other farms. 

At our request Mr. Crozier has furnished us the following details of his 
mode of raising and managing crops : 

Preparing the Land. — " As my belief is that manure is the mother of 
all crops, so it is the first step to farm with success. The more manure we 
make, the more crops we can raise ; and the heavier our crops, the larger 
the manure heap. My maxim is to plow deep and manure well ; culti- 
vate thoroughly in dry weather, and never fear a poor crop. Begin to plow 
as early in the spring as the land is ready — ^never wait for a set day. I 
would much rather have my team plow an acre a day, or even less, than 
three acres skimmed over and half done. My rule for plowing is to cut a 
furrow 8 by 9 inches, for grain crops, on an angle of 45 deg.; for com, 
turnips or mangold wurzel not less that 10 inches deep, and as narrow as 
the plow will take it up so as to turn it well over on its back. In addition 
to this, it is important to harrow thoroughly, to mix the soil as deep as it 
is plowed. I use the Scotch harrow, jointed into three parts, with 48 steel 
teeth three-quarters of an inch square and 13 inches long, often requiring 
three horses, when weighted to give it depth. After this I put on a chain 
harrow, to gather all weeds, roots of com, &c, which may be left on the 
land. This rubbish is carted off and put into compost heaps. 

Fodder Corn. — " This is sown in drills 2-J- feet apart, with 3 bushels of 
seed- to the acre. It is greatly superior if cut and cured properly, which 
is very easy to do. My method of raising cornfodder is to plow in the fall, 
either grass land or stubble, and harrow well the following spring ; then 
put on a three-horse gmbber, which will take 5 feet at each tum, put down 
10 or 12 inches deep. Harrow again, and if lumpy, roll with a heavy roller, 
as I think the more you roll land, (more especially light soils, and heavy 
ones if dry enough,) the better. 

Straight Rows. — "I set up three poles, 8 feet high, one at the end 
where the plow starts and two at the other, in a straight line. The plow 
is an iron plow with long handles and short beam, which gives the plow- 
man control over his horses, as he has the leverage, and not the horses 
over him. There is a marker attached to the beam of the plow, which 
marks the next furrow, as many inches from the present furrow as may be 
required. The first furrow must ht perfectly straight— \i not, the plowman 
must retum and get it straight, which when once done.the marker will keep 
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it so for the rest of the field. It is a great pleasure to go into a large field 
and see every row as straight as an arrow. It also saves time, for it is 
much easier to travel a straight road than a crooked one, and it is much 
lighter work to cultivate a straight row of com. The work will also be 
more perfect when finished. 

" When four or five rows are furrowed out, we commence manuring firom 
the wagons, putting a good shovelful to every foot, and then take the back 
of a hoe, and level it oK Sow at least three bushels of white southern 
com to the acre, (which is bought in New- York market,) and then cover 
with the plow so as to raise a good ridge. When the field is done I mn 
a chain harrow over the top of the drills to level them off a little, and then 
pass a two-horse roller over all, so as to press the earth compactly to the 
manure. In a few days the com will come up evenly, and present a beau- 
tiful appearance. I cultivate once a week until the com is so large as to 
close the space between the rows, and prevent the horse from passing. I 
regard this cultivating as equal to a summer fallow. The com is planted 
at different seasons from the first of May to the latter part of August, 
the first being used to soil the cows and hogs in summer, and will cut fi'om 
20 to 25 good two-horse loads of green fodder to the acre, which I consider 
equal to any three acres of grass or clover for soiling purposes. Cattle 
will do better on it, will give more milk, and young stock will grow faster, 
and look more thrifty, than on any hay or grass. This I have proved from 
time to time. I have turned out cattle to good after-growth of timothy and 
clover meadow a foot high, and they would leave it and seek the comfodder. 
I exhibited a herd of Jerseys, soiled all summer on comfodder, at the New- 
York State Fair of 1872, and took the first prizes in every class I entered, 
and a gold medal for the best herd, against heavy competitors, whose cattle, 
I was informed, were fed regularly with oil meal and wheat bran, and wash- 
ed every day, and even had their tails braided ! 

Saving Corn Fodder. — " For winter use I save comfodder as follows : 
The tops of the plowed rows already described, being nearly flat firom the 
passage of the chain harrow and the rolling after planting, are rendered in 
good condition for the mowing machine. I put on a two-horse Clipper 
mower, taking two rows at a time through the full length of the field, and 
keep one man at every square or so ; four men with forks will be back and 
out of the way of the horses on their return round the field. The stalks 

dry for a day or two 
and are then bound 
up in small bundles 
just large enough to 
Fig. 16. feed the Daniel cut- 

ting machine. These are placed in large stooks, well bound at the tops, 
80 that no wind can throw them down, where they remain till cured. There 
is no changing or handling until it is carted to the stock yard, which joins 
the machine bam and steam-box. Fig. 16 represents a platform of poles on 
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in hurdles. The barley, when good, yields aboat 45 ^^ centre as the suck is 
Peerless potatoes have given 300 bushels. Eghr 

quired to do the worit of the farm. ^^y_ ^j ateamed, is of more 

The fences are all straight ; no ciooked r^ t^e best hay, and pays more 
Post and board fence is the cheapest on ^r. My opinion is that one ton 
made of rails, laid straight and supported '_^e, is equal to half a ton of good 
thai the fiirrows in plowing were genera!'^ described,) cooked, is equal to one 
fence, and a strip of land not more t^ 

fields. The general neatness in the? „y jjone, unless to benefit the health of 
dom from weeds and rubbish, ar- ,^.,^ j^ ((,„ ^f ^^ ^ay wi!l go as &r as a 
At our request Mr. Croiier >^g cooked hay, yoo will hear no coughing 
mode of raising and managi- .^^aa usual. Horses, cows and calves fed 
Prepahing the LANr . V d'olthier and more glossy coat, and a beKer 
all crops, so it is the fir .''■,- fed on raw hay, no matter how good. Bui 
make, the mote croi >'^rd day's work as well as on dry food, nor will 

the manure heap. ^^ horses on Beacon Farm, weighing from 1200 to 

vate thoroughly ■ ■. ■ gh the winter on cooked food, will work eight hours 
aa early in the ■^'-•'^ 

would much . , "^J"' 

three acres "Vji' *]!»?"■ ^^- ■'^'n "^ shine, then give them once a day a feed 
fiinow 8 1 V'Vj^Ki "'''^ ' 8*^ mash of bran to regulate the boivels. 
t'fups f ^ '^' gn Beacon Farm never get uncooked meal, and very little 
'^ t?" .'%i^^, ""'ess a little hay once a day to chew the cud on, and I 
"* a'''j ihty ^° better, and give more milk. We do not know of such 

"P^ ■ ^»**j,jrtion when it prevails. The calves are all healthy and thrifty 
***' /'Ji<*'rbe hogs are all fed on cooked food, and arc well known as 
"'' />^%»'' at the fairs." 

rjt f°'^ Earlv Pasturage. — In addition xo the crops already men- 
' ^jt(r. Crozier informed us that some of the most recently reclaimed 
I if^^jd been brought into cultivation by first clearing off the bushes, and 
/ ''inverting the soil with a stioog team. In aulumn, maiiure is ajjplied 
ily on the inverted sod, the land thoroughly and deeply harrowed and 
d to rye. which forms a dense growth of green by winter. This is 
f ^ed as sheep pasture early in spring, the green food at this time of the 
year promoting the health and thrift of the animals. A sufEdent number 
' lie fed upon it to last till about the loth of May, when the whole is plowed 
I, harrowed and furrowed, and the furrows filled with as much raa- 
: they will hold, usually about 30 two-horse loads per acre, the 
surface of the manure smoothed or leveled with hoes in the trenches, and 
hen covered about six inches deep with 1 he plow. 

General Mahagemeht. — Mr. Cromer gives close personal attention 

o the operations of the farm, and has the work so well arranged into a 

lystem that a comparatively small number of men (ten or twelve usually — 

\ sometimes more,) carry on all the labor, and accomplish everything in 
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1 and in the best manner, without hurry. The fine, high-priced, full- 
animals sold from the &rm bring about $5,000 yearly ; the butter 
ve. These are the two principal sources of revenue. No grain 
T sold. 

Operations of G. H. Wood. 

ai to the preceding information relative to cooking food for 
^ copy the following facts derived from full experience, and fur- 
a to the Country Gentleman by G. H. Wood, who constructed a 
an 1 10 feet long and 30 wide, with a stone basement story, the whole 
arranged with special reference to steaming food for stock. He answers 
the objection that the services of a practical engineer would be required at 
high wages, by the remark — " My engine has been in almost constant use 
for over fifteen months without any such expensive adjunct as an engineer, 
and runs as smoothly, and does its work with as good economy of fuel, to- 
day as when first set up." The engine was made by Wood, Taber & 
Morse of Eaton, N. Y. The following is his description of the apparatus 
and its management, and contains some valuable suggestions : 

The vat for steaming the fodder is located on the centre of the basement 
floor — ^the most convenient position to be filled with the fodder stored in 
the loft above, as well as to distribute the cooked food to the different 
animals stabled in the basement. The vat is built in the form of a two- 
headed cask, of the best quality of pine lumber, securely hooped with 
strong iron bands, and has a capacity of over 200 bushels, or about three- 
quarters of a ton of dry hay. The feed cutter stands in a room above, the 
cut hay from the cutter falling into a hollow cylinder two feet in diameter. 
This cylinder contains an upright shaft — carrying six fans just long enough 
to clear the sides — and is connected by bevel gear to a horizontal shaft, 
supplied with a pulley of suitable size to give it 400 revolutions per minute 
from the belt that drives the feed cutter. On the opposite side of the 
cylinder from the cutter, is a large hopper for ground grain. The flow of 
meal into the cylinder from the hopp>er is regulated by means of a shaker 
plate, similar to one used in a grist mill. The cylinder is supplied with 
water from a pipe connected with the feed pipe of the boiler. When the 
hay cutter is started, the water valve is opened just enough to give the 
requisite supply of water ; the quantity of meal is gauged by the shaker 
plate ; and the cut hay, stalks, straw, meal and water are mixed in the 
most thorough manner by the revolving fans, and fall into the steam vat 
below. With this simple apparatus one man can cut, mix and deposit 
in the steam vat a sufficient quantity to feed 80 to 90 head of cattle one 
day, in less than an hour. 

A one-inch steam pipe runs from the dome of the boiler down to and 
across the bottom of the steam vat This pipe across the bottom of the 
vat has a small hole punched in it every six inches, and capped at the 
end. This insures a good distribution of the steam. A false bottom, with 
space underneath for the circulation of steam, I consider entirely unneces- 
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sary. If one were using a kettle to steam with, tKat would not bear pres- 
sure, such a thing might be needed ; but with steam of a hundred pounds 
pressure there is no difficulty in penetrating the whole mass to be steamed, 
and blowing out the openings of the vat beside. 

Portable engines are all constructed to use the exhaust steam in the 
smoke pipe for a blast My chimney being so high, I do not require it for 
this purpose ; I have connected the exhaust pipe with the steam vat pipe, 
and furnished it with valves to turn the steam either into the vat or the 
open air. It is my custom, when the pipes in the vat are covered to the 
depth of a foot with the cut feed, to turn in the exhaust steam and let the 
process of cooking be going on while the feed is being cut When the vat 
is filled, if there is grinding, wood-sawing or threshing to be done, the 
exhaust will fully cook the feed. I shall hereafter do the grinding for 
some of my neighbors, in order to have the feed cooked without the expense 
of using live steam. My engine is capable of grinding, to the usual degree 
of fineness, ten bushels of corn and oats per hour. Either the usual toll, or 
charge per hundred, would give a fair margin over the cost of attendance, 
fuel, wear of machinery, &c., so that the cooking of the fodder will virtually 
cost me nothing. 

The cost of cooking, however, is not heavy ; the cost of raising steam 
from cold water is more than maintaining it when up, and consequently I 
should never advise any one to cook for a large stock without an engine. 
The amount of fuel used to cut the fodder, grind the grain, &c, would be 
but a small item, even if the exhaust is not used for cooking. The cook- 
ing can certainly be done more economically with an engine than a boiler 
alone ; for with the engine warm water can be constantly pumped into the 
boiler to supply the place of that evaporated, while with a boiler alone, the 
steam must be run clear down and the boiler refilled with cold water, which 
is a waste of both time and fuel. 

My vat holds about three-quarters of a ton of dry hay. This is wet with 
not less than lOO gallons of water, and as much ground feed mixed with it 
as is desired to be fed. I have never succeeded in cooking a vatfiil 
thoroughly without evaporating at least 60 gallons of water in the boiler. 
This takes about two hours' time. If the engine is employed in driving 
machinery which requires its full power, the exhaust will cook the feed in 
three hours. * * * The food cooked by the exhaust is relished by the 
stock quite as well as that cooked by live steam. A piece of tallow about 
the size of a hickory nut will lubricate the cylinder the whole length of 
the time the feed is being cooked. An ordinary family will consume ten 
times this amount of tallow in their breakfast of beefeteak. Some may 
think the quantity of tallow used in the cylinder too smalL I can only 
reply that it has answered every purpose. The engine has been in con- 
stant use more than a year, and it has not yet become necessary to expand 
the piston. 

I have had no conveniences in my bam to weigh accurately the fodder 
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and the animals, to note the saving of cooked over uncooked feed ; but 
I do know that on the same quantity of hay and grain I keep more 
than one-third more stock than I did on uncooked feed. My cattle and 
horses keep in better condition, and the milch cows do almost as well as 
on grass. I believe the saving is fully one-third ; and taking into consider- 
ation the amount of damaged and coarse fodder that can be made available, 
I should put the saving at fully one-hal^ if I were not afraid that some one 
who has not tried it would be inclined to doubt my veracity or question 
my intelligence. 

Now as to the cost of steaming. For a stock say of 50 head, one should 
have a good portable engine of not less than five-horsepower ; six or eight 
horsepower would be better and cheaper in the end. The cost of engine, 
shafting, belting, steam and water pipes, steam-box, &c., fitted up in good 
order, will be fi-om $1,000 to $1,500. This may seem like a large invest- 
ment for so few animals, but I believe it will pay. For example, suppose 
it requires 75 acres of meadow to furnish the fodder for this number when 
uncooked. Now if two-thirds, or 50 acres, will do it when the food is 
cooked, there will be 25 acres saved by using the steam apparatus. Twenty- 
five acres of such land would be worth, in this section, not less than $5,000 
— ^more than three times what the steaming apparatus would cost at an 
outside price. The cost of harvesting 25 acres of hay will be as much as, or 
more than, the expense for fuel and labor to cut and cook the product 
of 50 acres. 

When food is to be cooked in considerable quantities, great care should 
be taken to have everything as convenient as possible ; for if it is not so, 
the cost of labor will equal all that is saved by cooking. The feed cutter 
should be in the position where it can be most readily fed ; the cut hay, water, 
bran, meal, &c, should be mixed by power and fall into the steam-box by their 
own gravity, or be carried into it by elevators, and the steam-box should 
be in as dose proximity as possible to the stock to be fed. I have taken 
considerable pains to consult, either personally or by letter, with a large 
number of farmers who have practiced cooking feed ; and have never yet 
found one who had made use of suitable apparatus, that was not fully satis- 
fied with the benefits of the system. 

It is very important that the feed should be thoroughly cooked— cooked 
till it is soft to the touch. My steam-box, as above stated, holds 200 bushels 
or more. One man can cut this amount in less than an hour, and have it 
mixed with water, bran, meal, &c., ready for steaming. Just here the cost 
ends for labor. The fuel required will be about 50 pounds of coal, or its 
equivalent in wood. Now if there is any labor for the engine to do, such 
as sawing wood, grinding or threshing grain, it is ready for it, and the box 
of feed will be cooked for nothing ; if not, 50 pounds more of coal will com- 
plete the cooking. The box of cooked feed can be distributed to the dif- 
ferent animals with less labor than if the same amount of fodder were taken 
firom the loft and distributed. 
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ROSES AND THEIR CULTURE. 



ALL CULTIVATED FLOWERS are beautiful, whether classed 
under the general and separate heads of Bulbs, Annuals, Herbaceous 
Perennials, Tender Bedding Plants, or Ornamental Shrubs, and all are worthy 
of their full share of attention. But as we must take one thing at a time, we 
propose here to devote a little space to the Rose — rather for the purpose 
of a general glance at some of the most desirable varieties for a small col- 
lection, than an attempt to give anything new to experienced cultivators. 
When the novice looks over catalogues containing many hundreds of sorts, 
he is sometimes tempted, in his bewilderment, to wish for the days of 
Pliny, who enumerated only twelve varieties cultivated in Italy. Alfred 
Smee says, in speaking of a single class of roses, (the Hybrid Perpetuals,) 
that the best plan for an amateur is "to commence with at least two hun- 
dred good kinds, and afterwards add single specimens as his fancy may 
dictate." In his garden Mr. Smee has roses in bloom nine months of the 
twelve, and in summer there are tens of thousands of flowers at the same 
time. A friend gave him a select list of one hundred and sixty sorts that 
he regarded as indispensable. Some American cultivators of more mod- 
erate wishes would, on seeing them all, cut the list down to twenty, by 
throwing out a hundred and forty which, after all, might be as good, 
on an average, as those retained. Ellvvanger & Barry of Rochester, 
who stand among the most extensive cultivators of the Rose in America, 
have less than one hundred and fifty of this class in their general cata- 
logue. If the amateur should buy all these, he would make a fair be- 
ginning, even with this moderate number, as our English florists would 
regard it. 

The prevailing taste or fashion changes frequently, and the purchaser 
will find a very different list in the nursery catalogues of to-day compared 
with those of twenty years ago. Smee says : " The love of any particular 
florist's flower is subject to the caprice of fashion, and varies year by year. 
The pet of one period is the discarded one of another. The same rose to 
which the judges award a prize one day injures the exhibitor's chance an- 
other. But," he adds, " the wild flower satisfies the eye from century to 
century, and what delighted Horace and Virgil will continue to delight 
our grandchildren's grandchildren." 

Notes on Different Varieties. 

There are some roses not now found in nursery catalogues that, never* 
theless, have good qualities enough to entitle them to a place in rose gar- 
A dens. Among these are the Scotch roses, (fig. 17,) remarkable for their 
uL hardiness, free growth and profuse blooming quite early in the season. The JL 
Q flowers are rather small, synunetrical in form, and of many different shades Ij 
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of color. In the autumn the bushes are covered with ornamental seed 
pods. The advantage which Scotch roses possess of very free propagation 
by suckers, is also a disadvantage in their tendency to run wild, which is 
to be prevenled by cutting away the suckers about mid-summer. 



Fig. n.—Sc^Ici Si^. Fig. iS—F/rtian yiUtw. 

The AosTRtAN AND Yellow Roses, quite distinct or peculiar in their 
character, should enter into every full collection. They bloom quite early, 
and only once a year. The bushes are rather moderate growers, and In 
soils not properly adapted to them their growth is feeble and their propa- 
gation rather difficult. The Scarlet Austrian has orange-red petals inside 
and yellow outside, and in the sunshine the flowers make a most brilliant 
show. The Persian Yellow (fig. l8) is a finer double yellow than the Har- 
rison but not so free a grower. 
The Hybrid China Roses are free growers and quite hardy, and are 
among the very finest June or summer bloom- 
ing sorts. Some of the best are the following ; 
Madame Plantier, pure white, blooms in fine 
clusters ; Blairii, rosy crimson ; George IV, 
dark crimson, very latge ; Triomphe d' Ab- 
beville, rose purple ; La Tourferellc, dove 
color i Chenedolle, brilliant light crimson j 
Madeline, pink, e<^ed with crimson ; Great 
Western, bright crimson. 

Moss Roses, (fig. 19,) have always been 
greatly admired, and the flowers appear to 
best advantage as they are beginning to open. 
Among the while varieties are Comtesse de 
Murenais, large, double, blooming in dusters ; 
White Bath, pure white, plant rather feeble ; 
^ and Reine Blanche, lai^e, white, plant 

Fig. 19.— ^«i Xmi. vigorous. Among the finer rose and crim- 
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e Lanei. Raphael, Glory of Mosses, Baron de Wassenai 
Princess Alice and Marie de Blois. Princess Adelaide, although n 
10 mossy as otheis, has the advant^e of being the most vigorous of : 
this class. 

le preceding are June or summer blooming sorts. The Bourbons, 
Noisettes, Bengal and Tea roses, which bloom through the season, and 
especially in autumn, are more or less tender, which constitutes a ser' 
objection to them with those who cultivate roacs only in open gardens. 
The Noisettes are mostly the hardiest, some of them, like the Champney, 
which is a true Noisette, requiring little or no protection ; while others, a 
the Chromatelia, which is a cross with the Tea rose, require a cover c 
leaves, straw or evei^reens. The Bourbons may be mostly wintered in open 
ground by means of a moderate protection. The Bengal or China rose: 
better adapted to pot culture, although moat of them may be kept ou 
doors if well protected. The Tea roses arc loo tender for this treatment, 
and require a house or pit. The following are some of the finest of these 
four classes : 

BOUKGON. — Blanche Lafitte, Decandolle, Emile Courtier, Catherine 



Guillot, George Peabody, Hermosa, Sir J. Paxton and Souvenir de la Mal- 
'son, (fig. 20.) the last, one of the finest of all roses, blooming through 
the entire autumn. 

NoiSffTTE.— Aimee Vibert, Champney, (for its hardiness, ) Cloth of Gold, 
Celine Forestier, Solfaterre, Washington and Lamarque. 

Bengal or China.— Sangoinea, President d'Oibecque, Cytheri, Daily 

and Lawrenceana, a very small or dwarf variety. Smee describes a 

lUte plant, known as the Fairy rose, (fig. 31,) which in mild climates 

produces a beautiful effect as an edging around rose beds. 

Tba. — The Gloire de Dijon is among the best (fig. 22) as a continual M 

}' bloomer, and Marechal Niel (fig. 23) is generally regarded as standing at 
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; with profiue luxuriance 



F«. ii.—Gli^ri di DiicK. Fig. n.—^trtelua tfitL 

As the varieties in the preceding four classes all need wintei protectioi 
ud the brilliant June roses bloom but once in the season, we lum to ai 
other class of rosea, which are both hardy and are autumn bloomers. These 
are the Hybrid Perpetuils. which at the present time ire more popular 
Ihm any others, and hold a larger space in nursery catalogues. Among 
so many fine sorts it is almost impossible to select a small list, but the fol- 
lowing are certainly fine : Caroline de Sansal, John Hopper, (fig. 24,) 
Sydonie, I^ Reine. Maurice Bemardin, General Washington, Anne de 
Disbach, General Jaqueminot, Victor Verdier, Lord Raglan, Marie Bau- 
mann and Madame Barriot, (fig. 25.) 



Fis. 14.— 7aiii Hcffrr. 
Cliubing Roses. — In addition to their 1 
part ornament to the objects which they ci 
may be trained over walls, old trees, build 



Fig- ij. — J Jirrf i T w w Barriffi. 
m beauty, climbing roses i 
er, and for this purpose they 
gs, or in more finished forms 
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of flowers. Among the best sorts are the Queen of the Prairies, Sal- 

timore Belle, Supcrba Triumphant, Perpeluil Pink and Mrs. Hovey. 

The Ayrshire roiesare slenderer than the preceding, but grow with great 

rapidity, and although the flowers are 

not showy, the plants are well adapted 

to cover banks, walls, &c. 

The Purple Boursalt may be trained 
to cover any surface, and is perhaps the 
hardiest and most free growing of all 
' roses,3s it will flourish and bearsheets 
of crimson purple flowers with no care 
or culture. 

Felicife Ferpctuellc (fig. 26) bears 
masses of small, creamy white, compact 
flowers, but it requires a slight protec- 

Fit-ai.- FrUciliPirMiulli. The varieties named in all the pre- 

ceding classes constitute a very small portion of the vast multitude of sorts 
I in cultivation, and if these lew were stricken out of existence, there 
would be enough left (o make half a dozen similar selections, which most 
observers would pronounce equal to the first. 

Management and Culture of Roses. 

The first thing is to secure a proper soil. The rose requires high culture. 
An old writer says, " from nothing, nothing springs." This applies especial- 
ly to roses, for fine flowers cannot be produced without abundant food, in 
the shape of manure. One-fourth of the whole bulk of the soil is not too 
much. A strong, mellow loam is best ; a dry and poor grave) or sand is 
■St The latter, to be successful, must be copiously treated with com- 
post, clayey loam and rotten sods, well worked in. A wetsoil will require 
thorough drainage. Rosea will never succeed well in the shade, or within 
reach of the roots of large trees. 

PlANTiNG. — The plants may beset out either ii\ autumn or in spring. If 
in autumn, they will need some protection, which may he given by banking 
the soil up about the stems half a foot ; if the tops above this earth are 
winter-killed, no harm will be done, as they should be pruned within six 
inches of the sur&ce. Additional protection, if needed, may be provided 
in the shape of dry leaves or small evergreen boughs. If the plants have 
been slightly loosened by the winter Ireezing, tread the earth in spring com- 
pactly about them, and then loosen it between the rows with a forlc 

Pruning. — If roses are set in autumn, omit pruning until the foUoving 

spring, as mutilation has a tendency to make all plants tenderer. Ifsetoutin 

spring, they should be cut down at least one-half, to impart vigor of growth. 

\ Old, enfeebled wood, or soft and defective young shoots, should be always 

) cut away. The pnming should be done early in spring, or before the buds ' 
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swell ; if perfoimed after growlb has begun, it will check and enfeeble the 
plant After the bushes have become established, severe pruning will give 
larger and finer roses, and fewer of them; with moderate pruning Che 
flowers will be more numerous, and smaller. But it must not be forgotten 
that a deep, rich soil, kept constantly mellow, must accompany prmiing if 
flowers of great site and surpassing beauty are desired. 

Pillar and Pykamid Roses. — Wooden structures in the form of 
pyramids are frequently made for 
running or climbing roses, but 
they soon decay, and sometimes 
blow over, presenting a rather 
sorry appearance. If pyramids 
are used, they should be made of 
iron rods, which will last long, 
and they keep their places. But 
3. better and easier mode of train- 
ing is in the form of pi)lars,a single 
tall post of durable wood being 



Fig. ij.—PiOar ffwi. Fig. li-^f^yramiJ Jttu. 

set firmly in the ground, and the running stems secured by boring horiajntal 

holesandpassing the young shoots through them, orby inserting short rods 

in the holes for the stems to rest upon. Or the stem of a cedar tree may be 

6, taken and the branches cutoff so as to leave short supporting stems. When & 

) theclimbershavefairly coveredthem,the3epUlarsappearas3howninfig.Z7. Q 

7 -^^ 
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Smee fonns self-aupporting pyramids of strong growing roses themselves 
in rich soil, from four to six feet high, and Ihiee or four feet acioss, as rep- 
resented in the accompanying figure, (fig. 28.) Standard roses, mode by 
budding on tall stems, although succeeding in England, cntdiely fail in 
climate of this country. They are not universally admired even where they 
succeed best. An English horticultural writer gives his opinion in these 
words: "The common feshion of 
malring a rosc tree, appears like a 
mop with the handle stuck into 
the ground. This sticlc is rarely 
strong enough to sustain the weight 
of the head, but requires an ii 
stafE^ so that the mop-head appears 
to come out of two sticks. At the 
top of this head branches of flowers 
arise. I have succeeded in looking 
on this unnatural mode of cultiva- 
tion as a horticultural mistake." 
From moderate growera Ihe best 
Bowers are obtained, and especially 
FLk. 19.— JEmsArf Biui Ron. ofthe Hybrid Perpetuals, by keeping 

the plants in (he shape of bushes of moderate height, pruned as for as may 
be into handsome rounded form, (tig. 29,) so that new and vigorous shoots 
may be renewed by pruning away the old wood early in spring. 



Perfect Roses. — Peter Henderson, (in the Agriculturist,) in allusion 
lo the foct that all the good qualities of fragrance, beauty, hardiness and 
aanstant blooming are not to be found in one rose, quotes the words of a 
German neighbor, who came to him in great irritation and said, " I have 
much drouble wid de ladies when dey comes to buy mine rose ; dey 
ints bim hardy, dey wants him doubles, dey wants him mondly, dey war 
n fragiand, dey wants him nice gouler, dey wants him eberydings in 01 
se. I have somcdimes say to dat ladies : Madam, I never often se 
dat ladies dat was beautiful, dat was rich, dat was good tember, dat was 
youngs, dat was clever, dat was berfection in one ladies. T sees her 

Roses in Ancient Times. — Whole shiploads of roses were brought 
o the city of Rome, in which there were shops where nothing else but 
OSes was sold. The artistic garlands made there of roses woven together 
were held in such honor that the name of Glycera of Nicyon, a famous 
irtist in that line, has come down to us, and would compete with the name 
of Constantine. Whatever the time of year, the Roman must then have a 
> ft, rose in his wreath. The most common bouquet was made of violets, myrtle A ^ 
^J^nd roses. Q 



DESIGNS FOR BARNS. 

Design I — Barn for Cattle. 

IK EXAMINING the accompanying design — intended to accommodate 
about twenty head (^ cattle, with all the conveniencea suitable for a 
fitst-class bam — it must be borne in mind that there will always be con- 
siderable variations, according to local circumstances, the surface of the 
ground, and the wants of the owner. We could give half a dozeo plans, all 
quite different from each other, and each adapted to some peculiarities of 
position ; but the one now described is one of the most convenient, when 
the ground, is in proper shape for iL It is supposed to be placed between 
two slight knolls or elevations, or to extend across a small depression in 
the surface of the ground, so as to be easily entered at each end, and ad- 
nut the free passage of wagons in at one door and out at the other, 
without the trouble of backing out, as in most bams. Or it may be built 
on nearly level ground, plowing, scraping and lowering the place for the 
basement only a few inches, or not over a foot, and placing the earth thus 
ivated al each end for the entrance roadway to the floor, 
very bam should have a basement, not only far the cheapness of the 
space thus obtained, but for the security and preservation of the timbers, 
~ we shall take it for granted that every good plan makes provision for 
such a basement We begin therefore at the bottom. The bam is supposed 
to be 48 feet wide and 7a feet long, and will be spacious enough for a good 
b hundred-acre tann, under fair cultivation. The aiie may be varied, and ^ 
J the plan is of such a character that any desired length may be given to it 
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chiefly for the puqioae of carrying off the m 
There will be no difficulty in making this 




nure as fast as it accumulates. 

irough passage, provided the 
ground isneaily equal- 
' ly level on both sides 
of the building. But 
it wil) not be practica- 
ble if it stands on a 
slope or hillside, in 
which case the cart 
must be backed in 
through the double 
duor for drawing out 
the fresh droppings or 

More apace is given 
to the cattle-stalls than 
is usual, both for the 
health and cleanliness 
. 3..-J°to. ^aw««/. of the animals and for 

of the attendant By taking off a space or passage-way 
ne« the wall three feel wide. 40 feet will remain for the stalls, allowing 
each one to be four feel wide, except that on the right side there are four 
stalls that are each five feet wide, to admit larger or fattening animals. Or to 
be used as horse stalls occasionally, if circumstances should require. The 
free passage which extends all around both lines of stalls contributes great- 
ly to the health of the cattle, by allowing 1 freer circulation of air, and pre- 
venting contact with the damp walls of stone. The small apartments, 
A A A A A, which may be 8 by lofeet, are intended as calf pens or for cows 
expected to have calves. 
The root bins at each end 
are protected from freezing 
in winter by two or three 
feet of loose straw thrown 
down upon them from 

The fodder for the cattle 
is passed down from the 
bay through the ventila- 
tors or shoots, V V, fig. 32, 
into the passage in front 
of the mangers ; and (he 
'ering the 1 




m 



of the mangers ; and (he ^'v- S*-—PI^ itfifm Plttr. 

Jfe straw for covering the roots and littering the stalls is thrown down through 
Q the side trap-doora, S S S. from the threshing floor. 
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The horse stalls are placed above, as being dryer and more healthy — 
although by the usual dose and compact way of constructing cattle stalls, 
enough room would probably be left for both below ; but we prefer more 
space and better health. The stalls for the horses on the upper floor may 
be 5 or 5^ feet wide, leaving one in each apartment next the doors 7 or 8 
feet wide, so that a pair of horses in harness may be driven in and fed side 
by side, in the middle of the day, or at any hurrying time, without stopping 
to unharness or separate them. The dotted lines in the passage between 
the horse-stables show the place of the ventilator overhead. The hay may 
be thrown from above through this ventilator, or it may be fed to them 
from the bam floor. 

The granary will hold several hundred bushels of grain aud meal. A 
wagon may be readily loaded from this granary by passing the filled bags 
down through the trap-door T, to the wagon below in the passage already 
described ; and a tube. and slide may enable the attendant to draw oats or 
meal for the animals below. 

If desired, the space of the smaller bay, at the right of the granary, may 
be occupied as a tool-room, workshop, &c 

The perspective view of the barn (at the head of this article) is intended 
to represent a handsome exterior, suitable for a farmer who has some re- 
gard to the ornamental appearance of his estate — the additional cost being 
more than compensated for, by the protection afforded from the weather by 
the broad projecting eaves, and by the thorough oiling and painting of the 
outside. The posts should be not less than 20 feet, as horse-forks will 
throw up the hay, &c, with ease to the top of the bays. The space con- 
tained in the large bay will be over 30,000 cubic feet ; in the bay opposite, 
and over the nine feet space of stables, will be over 20,000 ; while space 
equal to 6,oco may be occupied on platforms over the floor. In all, 56,000 
cubic feet, or enough to stow away about 100 tons of hay, or 50 tons of hay 
and an equal amount of unthreshed grain. 

Some of the Details. — There are several details connected with the 
construction of this barn that should not be overlooked. 

Slate for the roof is the best and cheapest material that can be used on a 
bam, when its durability is taken into account ; and the rainwater will be 
cleaner and purer than from any wood roof. But if shingles are used, the 
whole should be well coated with crude petroleum. Two barrels of petro- 
leum, costing about twenty-five dollars, would cover the whole roof of 
this bam, and a man with a whitewash bmsh would apply it in three 
days, making the whole cost only thirty dollars, and it would be worth at 
least three hundred dollars. 

The whole surface of the roo^ including the eaves-projections, would be 
over 4,000 square feet, and more than 2,500 barrels of water would fall an- 
nually upon it, affording seven or eight barrels daily for watering cattle, if 
supplied from this source all the year round. If^ therefore, there is no j 
water from springs or wells, the dstems should hold 700 or 800 barrels, so 
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as to afford a supply for three or four months of dry weather, should it 
occur. If there are other sources of water, this size would not be 
necessary. 

The shoots or ventilators used for throwing down hay from above, should 
be planed smooth inside, and be slightly larger below, so that the hay will 

have a free passage down, and not lodge in 
them. The position of the ventilators not being 
exactly under the peak of the looi, and the one 
from the horse stables being quite at one side 
of the bam, they are carried up to the top of 
the roof, close under it, in the direction of the 
rafters, as shown in fig. 33. 

The trap-doors for throwing down straw from 
the bam floor, are not flat on the floor, but open through the board siding 
which surrounds the floor, the doors dropping flat when opened, and 
being buttoned up again when not in use. 

The ventilators at the top of the roof, near each end of the building, are 
shown by figs. 34 and 35 — ^the first being a perspective view, and the second 

a section. They are 
made of 2-inch plank, 
the top being held to its 
place by iron rods firm- 




Fig. 33. 




ly screwed on. These 
ventilator tops cost but 




Fig. 34. 



Fig. 35- 




0AI8 

DISCHARGER 



Fig. 36. 



a few dollars each, and 
if made in the form represented, will always cause an upward current 
through the tubes when there is any wind or breeze, 

A taibe or discharger may pass from the granary to the stables below, 
for the conveyance of oats or feed, and always furnish a ready supply, if 
made in the form shown by fig. 36. The grain may be 
scooped up with a dipper from the horizontal open box, 
which may commonly be covered with a lid at the dotted 
line, and locked, if desired, when not m use. 

All the bins in the granary should be graduated up the 
inside, so as to show by figures how many bushels they 
contain at any height This can be done by measuring the 
size and calculating the contents, allowing 2,150 cubic 
inches to an even bushel. 

The cost of this barn will vary greatly in different localities, with cost of 
materials and perfection of finish ; but in the Eastem States, well made of 
good materials, solid plank floors, battened and painted sides, and slate 
A roof, it would cost about $4,000, although many skillful builders would 
jL erect it for $3,000. Of rougher and cheaper materials, it might be built 
A at a much lower price. 
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Design II — A Sheep Barn. 

rapanyiiig figures show the construction of i ^eep bam O 



the 



(arm of Hon. George Geddes, near Syracuse. N. Y. Its chief merit, be- 
side that of convenience, is simplicity. Tlieupper part, which holds the 
hay, has no divisions or hay shoots, and is filled by the use of the hotae- 
tbik, with great ease and rapidity. The bam, which was made many years 
ago. is 20 by 80 feet ; with the improved facilities for filling. Mr, Geddes 
would prefer to have it 30 by 80 feet, and higher, for a greater amount of 
fodder ; and the basement, where the sheep are fed, being larger, would 
hold a greater number. 

On the approach of winter, when foddering the sheep and enclosing them 
under shelter are commenced, a man enteisthe hayloft at one of the upper 
doors, and with a hay knife commences cutting an opening through the hay 
downwards, opposite these windows, until he reaches the level of the floor 
on which the hay r 
throwing the hay on either 
side or outside.wif h a fork. 
This opening is three o 
four feet wide, and ex 
tends across the bay. I 
is commenced at one aidi 
like a well, and aftervrards 
the hay from 
the opening thrown down 
Fig. jS-Siivalmt, through it Immediately 

under this opening there is a space in the floor, for throwing down the hay 
to the sheep ; it falls at once into the double feeding racks below, which 
extend across the basement under the opening. 

The basement is divided into four parts or pens, which are entered by ^ 
the she«p through the wide doors shown in the elevation, fig. 3S. The ' 
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two middle appartments have feeding racks on both sides — ^the end ones 
only on one side. Fig. 39 shows these apartments. The bars of the racks 
are two inches apart, and about two feet long, and diverge slightly upwards. 
A small trough, a few inches wide, projects from the bottom of the racks, 
for feeding grain or meal. Fig. 40 is a section of the racks. 

The fodder with which the sheep are fed is well cured clover, which 
keeps them in excellent condition, and their manure is of the richest kind. 




Fig" 39- — Basement and Yards — A AAA, aPart- Fig. 40. — Cross-section of feeding- 

ntents in basement — B B B B, doubU feed- racks^andofcutinbayaboz'e — A, 

ing racks— Q C C C, yards — D D, water cut or opening madt in hay — B, 

troughs, cUntbU racks bitween a/nirtinent^'. 

Outside the basement a yard is attached to each of the apartments of 
the basement, for the run of the animals, and water is supplied from a 
spring, brought through pipes. Altogether these animals had, at the time 
visited, (depth of winter,) a very plump, comfortable appearance, and look- 
ed as if they appreciated, at least in some degree, the many provisions 
made for their enjoyment. 

It will be observed that a few minutes are sufficient to feed with hay all 
the sheep in the four pens, by throwing it from the bay above immediately 
into the racks where it is wanted. The openings cut into the settled hay 
for this purpose, as already described, are more easily made, and with 
smoother faces, after it has become compact towards winter, and when 
hired men are not hurried as in haying time ; and the open swoop of the 
whole loft for the free play of the hose-fork, more than overbalances the 
advantages of box shoots for carrying down the fodder. 

Design III — Barn for General Purposes. 

This building was designed at the request of a Missouri farmer and Short- 

iHom breeder, who wished to erect — on ground sloping to the west, one 
foot in twenty^ — a bam to contain the following : Thirty head of cattle, 8 
horses, 600 bushels of grain, i,coo bushels of ears of com, 60 tons of hay ; 
room for shelling, cutting and grinding ; for tools, small tools and work- 
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Fig. 41.— aar-»/oT Gitm-al PurfoHi. 
bench ; for horse-power, &c, and for a quantity of unthreshed grain equal 
to one-half th« bulk of the hay, as the granary indicates it 

Fig. 43 represents the main floor, the barn being 38 by 68 feet outside. 
The floor in the middle is 20 feet wide ; the bay for hay, on the right, 2% 
feet wide ; leaving zo feet on the lefl for granary and stables. The tool- 
room, 12 by 28 feet, affords ample space for workshop and all the smaller 
tools. The floor is large enough for the tread-power (which is more con- 
venient and better than a lever-power in this case) and for wagons not in 
them out tromsucha floor, than if packed 



closely ir 



I special house for the purpose. There i: 
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also plenty of 1 
the floor for shelling 
com, cutting straw, 
&a Mostofthiswork 
can be done towards 
the rear of the floor, 
as there are two good 
windows, one on each 
side of the rear door, 
to let in an abun- 
dance of light 

As horses often 

suffer when kept in 

a damp basement, 

r%. 4».-J&& F!»*r. these stobles arc 

placed above. They are entered from the bam floor, through the front side 

door, and are supplied with hay from the same floor, thrown down from 

above. If desired, hay for the horses may be stored over the stables, and 

hay tubes extended down from this to the horses ; four such tubes would 
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be required for the eight stalls. We should prefer omitting them, as they 
are in the way of filling the bay with hay. The stables and granary may 
be nine feet high ; and the space over them being 20 by 38 feet, and extend- 
ing upwards about 16 feet more as an average, this bay would hold about 
24 tons of hay, or an equal amount of unthreshed grain. The large bay on 
the right, 28 by 38 feet, and extending upwards about 25 feet in all, will 
hold 50 tons of hay. Floors over the main floor will hold ten or twelve 
tons more. 

Horse stables should be placed in the basement only when the earth on 
which the bam stands is dry and gravelly, and partitions are made between 
the walls and the stables. When practicable, it is safer to put them above, 
as in this plan. 

The granary is situated at the comer, and an outer door opens from it, 
so that a wagon below may be readily loaded from it with filled bags. 

Ventilators are shown at V V V, and hay tubes at H H, through which 
hay is thrown down to the feeding alley in the basement It will be ob- 
served that these ventilators and shoots, being placed against the walls, 
are not in the way of storing the hay in the bay. 

Fig. 43 is a plan of the basement, which contains room for 30 cows. The 
double stalls are seven feet wide, with a stout post in each, to separate the 
-M>u 1 ^j ... I n ,, u^^.ja-^- A - .,ajLiAL i — ^-— — ^o cows. At the end 
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of each line 
is a box or 
cows with calf Each 
line of stalls is about 
ten feet wide, the 
feeding passages four 
feet wide, and the ma- 
nure passage ten feet 
wide. The cleanings 
are thrown into this 
passage, and a wagon 
or cart driven through 
to carry off the ma- 



Fig. 43. — BaufHeni 0/ Bam. 

nure — either to the compost heap, or, what is attended with least labor, 
directly to the field, and spread at once. The dotted lines at H H show 
the places where the hay is thrown down through the hay tubes from above, 
and V V V are the places of the ventilators. The mode of constructing 
the tops of these ventilators, above the roof, is described on page 154. 

We have found it very convenient to place a crib or granary for com in 

ear in one comer of the barn, over the basement, by making the floor of 

slats, and open to the free circulation of the air or draught of wind, which 

A blows up freely among the ears and keeps them dry, if not piled up more 1 > 

fk than five or six feet thick. The small quantity of shelled grain which drops A 

( ) through the slats is picked up by hens below. We have not shown this Q 
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in the plan giwen, because rata are commonly so abundant that they 
would destroy much of the grain, which was prevented in the case we have 
mcnliiined by a free range of 
cats. Ii will therefore be best 
generally to construct a separate 
com-house, like that shown in 
iig. 44, trom which rats are ex- 
cluded by placing the building 
on short, round and heavy dur- 
able posts, cased with tin, and 
with an inverted tin pan on 
the top of each, with the wire 
rim cut off A passage runs 
throi^h the building, with the 
ciibs on each side, these cribs 
Fis;.-M.-C«--ff™». being gjied from above. 

There are a few details in erecting this bam, which we may mention 
briefly. By extending the barn floor without any obstruction under the 
large bay, byusing trussed beams, wagons maybe run there when the bam 
is empty, and in tilling this bay, the first loads maybe driven from the bam 
to the, bay, and the load pitched off— a litUe backing of the wagon 
being required before driving ouL 

The basement walls should be about nine feet high, and at least two feet 
thick — 2^ feet would be better. The bank thrown up to make a road- 
way to drive in, should never in any possible case rest against the wall, or 
it will ultimately throw it over. There should be either a dry wall \iutside 
for the earth to rest against; or a vertical stratum of gravel or broken stone, 
or three feet thick ; or a separate wall with a space between, bridged 
with plank. We should prefer the broken stone. The walls should go 
below frost, and rest on a trench of broken stone for drainage. 

The posts should be 20 feet high, as hay is easily thrown up by the 
horse-fork to any height The horse-fork and hay-Carrier, working to- 
gether, readily fill the large bay, which is z3 feet wide. 

The view represents the siding placed vertically and battened. In com- 
mon cases, a good plank floor is most easily kept clean. 

Many useful details in regard to stable arrangeraents will be found in 
vol. 2, Rural Affairs, pp. 284. and 285, and in vol. 3, p. 143. 

Design IV — Barn for Short-Horns." 

My plan of a bam is somewhat of the English style — but perhaps none 

the worse for that — and I have seen none in this country to surpass it 

The diagram, fig, 46, is of suitable size for the accommodation of forty 

animals. 40 feet wide and 100 feet long, exclusive of a one-story lean-io for 

n cribs (X Y) 15 feet square. In the main building adjoining the cribs 

• Written for the Cotrimv Gdituhaii by Ricbabd Kat. 
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are two rooms— F for small grains, E for i steaming room — each 15 fe«l 
square, and a room for pump — and boiler, if one is used, — 15 by 10 feet, C. 
Then comes a wagon-way through the bam, 10 feet wide. Next comi 
stalls for cattle, of which there are eighteen, each 10 feet wide and 8^ leet 
long ; then a six-foot alley, which uses up the length of the barn, with the 
exception of nine feet, which is divided into a stall (T) 10 feet wide, for 
bull, a smaller stall (U| for a young bull, a space {V) 10 feet wide for hay 
coming down &0m chamber above, and a box stall (W) 14 feet wide for 
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Fie. ^.—Gnmid Plan. 
the COWS to calve in. The alley behind the cattle pens (N) is 5i feet wide ; 
the alley O is 4J feet wide ; and the alley P, 5 feet wide. I lay a floor (rf 
brick running lengthwise the bam in all the alleys, and extend the same 
three feet up each stall, laying them lengthwise of the stall. The remain- 
ing part of the stall I fill with clay, or good soil well beaten down. I lay a 
curb, either of plank or stone, behind all the stalls, somewhat higher than ) , 
the caaseway, and depress the last three rows of bricks next the curl 
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as to form a channel behind where the cattle stand ; and towards this the 
floor of the stall has a sufficient pitch to carry into this channel all liquids. 
The centre of the pathway is also somewhat higher than the channel. 
These channels lead into drains, which connect with a tank outside the 
bam. I put a feed-box of cast metal on each side of the stall, and in the 
centre place a hay -rack in the shape of the letter V, the point or angle pro- 
jecting into the stall, so as to be convenient for two animals, one on 
each side. 

The stalls L are for suckling calves ; the stalls opposite (K) are for their 
dams, and the stalls M for other cattle. The stalls for calves are closed 
by gates opening in the middle, and swinging back to the stall posts on the 
other side of the alley, so as to throw both into one. When through with 
the calves, they can be driven to their proper places, the half gate 
closed, and there will be no further trouble with them ; the alley way is 
then left clear. Of course these stalls can be used for other purposes if 

desirable. In the front of the stalls for cattle there is 
a feed-box on each side, and hay-rack in the centre ; 
also a door hinged above the feed-box to admit feed 
from the alley. In fig. 47 is shown the construction 
of roof, for durability and the most room for hay. 

A great point in this barn is the economy in the 
bedding. The cattle lie on a dry, clean bed ; the 
calves are kept two together, easily suckled and re- 
Fig* 47- turned to their places, making no trouble to turn out 
the cows, as the barn is perfectly clear. The channel throws off all urine 
into grates put in to receive it, and it is at once carried by drain pipes into 
a tank clear of the barn. The drain pipes should not be less than five 
inches. I prefer stench traps for grates ; they receive all sediment, and 
can be easily cleaned out twice a week. You thus have the liquid in the 
tank, which is often wasted in other barns, for putting on the manure pile, 
where its utility will soon be discovered. You also have the bam clear of 
all effluvia arising from decaying litter under the cattle — an important item 
in raising good stock. 

You can make the bam of any length you require, every ten feet in length 
providing for six cattle. Any number of windows can be put in, on either 
side of the building. I prefer plenty of ventilation in hot weather, but like 
the windows closed up in cold weather, when the barn is well drained and 
free from any unpleasant smell. 

You can put an engine in the pump room to shell and grind com, cut 
hay, and pump water into a cistern put up to feed the engine and water the 
cattle. The hay cutter is put up in a chamber convenient for the hay, which, 
after being cut, comes down a spout into the room E below. This room can 
be used for steaming, by fixing a pipe from the boiler into a steaming . . 
tube. This system I prefer where good cattle are to be raised, as ex- yflt 
perience teaches me. Q 
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In the perspective view, the squares in the roof are plates of glass, put 
in the same as shingles or slates. 

Hints on Feeding. — This is an all -important matter to look to. There 
are not many turnips or roots grown in the United States, or oilcake 
available for feed ; therefore something must be sought as a substitute, and 
you must set up an engine to shell and grind com, and cut hay. Mix the 
cut hay with the com meal, and linseed or flax meal, and other feed stuf&, 
and steam all together, and' you have a good feed that cattle will thrive on. 
Some people say Nature has prepared all feed for animals. That is a mis- 
take. Man is set on the face of Nature, and must prepare and make the 
feed in a proper form for the animal to digest it, so that its blood and 
body may be kept in good order, or the animal would soon become ill- 
shaped and diseased. For instance, feeding on corn, in the ear or shelled, 
will soon prove this idea true. The blood becomes too much heated, 
and disease presents itself How many cattle are troubled with foul, a dis- 
ease in their feet, difficult to get rid of as long as they are allowed to stand 
in wet litter and are fed with dry corn ! Why not grow more flax or lin- 
seed, and use it freely in steamed food ? Then you might expect to see 
your cattle taking on flesh in good and perfect order. 

Cleanliness is the point next in importance. The animal should lie on 
a dean, dry bed of straw, and by setting the animal up from the channel of 
the footpath you obtain this, the channel carrying off all liquid, which is 
drained into the tank, and is highly useful for enriching the pastures 
for summer feed and expelling some of those weeds which now over- 
run them. 

There is one point I would here notice in the Short- Horn cows — that is. 
garget or spoiled bags, owing mainly to suckling their calves. They should 
be carefully followed, and all milk remaining after suckling be taken from 
them, and their bags rubbed dry ; and should the animal be out of order, it 
should be attended to immediately, for bad results sometimes follow where 
a little attention in time would have set it right 

Good usage is of great importance in raising fine stock, and the counten- 
ance of the animal soon indicates whether good or bad treatment is prac- 
ticed. I have known bad treatment used in the attempt to subdue an 
animal, but it always failed. 

Design V — Another Short-Horn Barn. 

The engraving on the next page, fig. 48, represents the east elevation of 
a large three-story cattle bam erected by Mr. Charles E. Coffin of Muir- 
kirk, Md., fi-om designs furnished by Col. George E. Waring of Newport, 
R. I. The idea, as Mr. Coffin states it, was to obtain " the greatest amount 
of room for the money It is not to be a barn built for the purpose of seeing 
how much money could be put into a bam, but to be built as cheap as 
possible for the amount of stock and hay that the bam will hold." 

The building stands on a side-hill inclining to the south. The large 
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Fig. 48.— ^fr. Ctm-I' ■ 
dooTS roll on rails supported overhead. The exterior sur&ce of the bun 
consists of pine boards ninning vertically as shown, and battened. The roof 
is covered with 
hemlock boards 
and slate, 
ventilator shown 
in the middle is 
divided into two 

ly vrith the cellar, 
and the other with 
the hay floor. 

Fig-49 shows t 

Fig. i-i.— Piatt n/ FauHdatiim. ^~' foundation. The 

dimensions of the m^n building are 100 by 44 feet ; the apartments for 

manure and roots are 74 and ao feet respectively in length, and the wing at 

the west for tire- 
pit and engine 

measures 10 by 

13 feet inside. 
Fig. 50 repre- 

senis the first 

floor, which will 

accommodate 61 

head of cattle, 

young and old. 
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bridge communi- Fi<- ?o--fB«tf'^&w— A, *»ilf.— B, fcifc-yfl, Oun 
>»catmg with an E,cai/-J«y. -r~ ^ ^ 

(J outer door. The stairs adjoining communicate with feed-room above. 
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Scuttlu opening into the two dlvUon* of the cellar will be olMerved in 
the railwaj. 




FIc SI.— Flam ^Ha» FUtr. 

Fig. 51 is the hay-fioor, next above, which ttores about 150 tons of hay> 

The chimney ia seen rliing through the roof of the engine-shed, and the 

airangement of shafting and pulley* for operating the hay-cutter will 



Fi|. ii-SaitEUvalimi if Fr.t 
be readily undemtooA The water-tank, holiiinj; 11 



water at all timee to the (talU below. 



Fig. ii.—LsntltiidiiuU SaliH. 
fL Figures S^i S3 ^"^^ 54- representing the construction of the Irame 
(] from two directions, and a longitudinal section of the whole building, (which 
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iUnstiates the arrangement of cattle-stalls, water-troughs, betting from the 
engine, &c,) give a pretty good idea of 
the skeleton of the structure. The first 
story is 8 fcet 9 inches high ; the second, 
nearly 16 feet, and the roof about the 
same. Cross-sills, 3 by S inches, a 
built into the foundation walls, and re 
on piers. Outside sills, same siie, re 
on foundation and on top of cross-sil. 
r Posts and girts 6 by 3, with braces 4 by 
I 6, as shown. Floor joists 2 by 12, six- 
Fig. n.—rf(!riliBUpatitm^Frapir. feen inches from centre — except under 
the water-tank, where they are 3 by 12, and twelve mches from Cent 
Plates, 6 by 6 ; tie-beams. 6 by 8 1 purlins, 6 by 6. Rafters 3 feet 6 inches 
from centres. The bam received three good coats of Averill chemicaJ 
paint all over the outside ; ihe inside is entirely unpainted. 



Design VI — Barn for Medium Sized Farm. 
A correspondent in Cecil county, Md., sent us, some time since, a 
*jr finished design of a bam which he proposed to erect, requesting ua 
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md endeav 
gest improvements. From his slietch 
we have made the accompanying ei 
gravings — a perspective view being 
given above, plans of the two floors 
in figs. 57 and 5S, and a partial ti 
tion in fig. 56— these designs e... 
bodying several alterations and ad- 1 
ditions of details. Ai now arranged, j \ 
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Fig. 57. — Bastnunt Stables. 

In this plan the stables 
will be cleaned by wheeling 
out the manure by means 
of a wheelbarrow, which is 
better than throwing it out 
through the windows and 
making unsightly heaps 
against the walls. It may be 
wheeled away to any part 
of the yard into compost 
heaps. 

The passage under the 
"bridge house" allows the 
ready filling of wagons with 
grain bags from the granary 
above. 



The basement has a stone 
wall, with an embankment 
for passing to the floor above, 
on one side only. A small 
window may be placed at 
the side of each basement 
door. The hay or fodder 
may be thrown down from 
above through side doors 
in the ventilators, (situated at 
the dotted lines,) or through 
doors opening at the sides 
of the bam floor, as shown 
at a in fig. 56. 
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Fig. ^—Princi^ FUor. 

Design VII — Extensive Ornamental Barn. 

The fine bam on the farm of B. W. Baum of S3n'acuse, N. Y., not only 
presents a handsome ornamental appearance, but has so many conveniences . 
A that we have procured a drawing of the plan, and a perspective view. A 
m^ As part of the buildings were erected before the present plan was adopted, K^ 
( ) they necessarily contain some imperfections, which might have been avoided Q 
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Fig. 59-— M-' Bautiii Bam. 

if the whole had been built at once. Although the expense of these 
bmldings (some (35,000) la much greater than fanners generally can incur, 
they will suggest many thii^ that may be adopted in barns of smaller pre- 
tensions and cheaper character. It happens too &equently that no pains 
whatever are taken to give bam buildings an appearance that will render 
them an ornament to the fanner's grounds. Any attempt to remedy this 
common defect is therefore worlhyof commendation ; and although few 
may be able to erect buildings with the handsomely painted exterior, the 
windows and blinds, slated French roof, and ornamental tower, seen in Mr. 
Baum's bam, yet an eye to a neat and symmetrica] form, and enough of 
□mament to remove the baldness too often witnessed, will enable the owner 
to erect buildings with a positively pleasing appearance. 

Much of the plan will make its own explanation. The two large entrance 
doois. seen in the view, and indicated in the plan, Gg. 60, serve for the 
passage ofteamsloadedwith hay or grain, which are driven in one door and 
out at the other. The teams may also be driven into the long bay at the 
right when this is empty, the partition being hung like gates, and Opened 
when desired. The long bay is 3S feet high from the floor, and contains 
over 80.000 cubic feet of space. It will hold i6otons of hay, or its equiva- 
lent of grain. It is filled by driving in the loads through the right-hand 
door, and Ihe hay is removed from the wagons by means of the hay- 
sling made by W, G. Ricker of Rochester, N. Y., which obviates the use of 
(he horse-fotk, and enables the workmen to throw off a ton load in three 
minutes. Four slings are required for each load, and they are laid under 
each successive five hundred pounds of hay as the load is built in the field 
A pulley, with two horses attached, lifts each successive five hundred, runs 
it off horizontally by means of the well known hay carrier, and drops it at 
any desired spot by the jerk of a cord, 

, Another large bay'is situated over most of the floor, and over the tool- , 
room and granary. The Soor of this bay is reached by the stairs at the end 

JC^ -— :^Z)i 
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of the tool room, shown in the plan. This bay is 40 by 57 feet, and over 
20 feet high ; it contains over 48,000 cubic feet, and will store about 100 
tons of hay or grain. 

Between the stairs just mentioned and the tool-room, is a narrow closet 
for bags and other purposes. 




Fig. bo.—Grgumd Plan o/M^. Batumi m Fmrm ByUdmgt* 

On the left of the portion already described is a building 24 by 60 feet, 
which contains the engine for cutting and grinding feed ; the mill, steaming 
box, straw-cutter and com-sheller — ^the latter overhead. The engine is 
about fourteen-horse power. The com-sheller, made by Cook & Co. of 
Chicago, will shell 50 bushels or more per hour, or as fiist as a man can 
shovel it into the hopper ; it requires no regulating for com with different 
sized ears, being self-regulating in this particular. The mill has common 
buhrstones 3 feet in diameter, and will grind 15 bushels an hour "right 
along," or by the continued day. Cars run from the bay to the cutting-box 
(which is overhead) for the conveyance of the hay or straw to be cut 

The carriage house and the horse bam extend from the left side toward the 

rear. The long rear building is occupied below with large loose boxes for 

fancy and carriage horses, kept at certain times of the year for the citizens 

of Syracuse. Over these the loft is to be devoted to the drying of tobacca 

But few farmers will wish to erect buildings for this purpose, and the loft 

A might be devoted to the storage of grain or hay. A three-hundred-acre 

K^ farm, which has one hundred acres of grain and one hundred acres of good 

Q meadow, would need all the space afforded by this long loft in addition to 
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the bays before described, for the two hundred tons or more of hay, and 

the same amomit of grain in straw, which would be yielded from good land. 

We also give a plan, fig. 61, on a slightly larger scale than the other, of 

that portion of the basement, 40 by 85 feet, devoted to the cow stables. 

The front portion, which secures 
the animals by stanchions, holds 
44 cows. The walls of the base- 
ment are of solid masonry 2 feet 
thick. Around the whole is a pass- 
' age, eeeCi'^ feet 3 inches wide,with 
sul^tantial wood floor. This floor 
extends over the whole stable, 
except the manure gutters, ddd d^ 
which are 3 feet 4 inches wide, 

_g ^y are a foot below the floor, and 

^''' **%'**■ are made of water lime cement, 
iiijttij^i 1 i«n i«ti !■ 2 1 <ieepest along the middle, like the 
c ^ n roof of a house inverted, and de- 

scending about 4 inches toward 
the middle passage, where a pipe 





Fig. 61.— i>&« ofihe Cow StabUs-^ venti- carries off the liquid to an out- 

Jator ever doited sguarg, d^wnwhichfod^ door underground tank. The floor, 
der straw u thrown — b b, b b, lines of . r • i_ -j j 

stanchions for forty-four cows—c c c c, c c c c. IS 4. feet 7 mches wide, and 

/latform on which cows stand-^ d d d, on this the cattle Stand, their 

gttttersfor manure — e e e e, walh around . , , . :,•> ^ ^ • 

the whole— g g g g, ioxes for cattle, each heads bemg secured by stancluons. 

9^12— hhh,Aw«v*. Xhe line on the opposite side of 

the line of stanchions represents the manger, which is 2.\ feet wide and 22 
inches deep. A chain is hooked across the passages when the cows go in 
and out, so that they may enter and depart through the cross passage with- 
out stra3ring. The ceiling of this stable is 8 feet high. At « « are niches 
in the wall, which give us small open closets — the first for pails, stools, &c, 
and the second with shelves for various other purposes. The rear portion, 
38 by 44 feet, is devoted to boxes for cows with calf, &c. 

The stanchions are substantially made, in a form similar to those we have 
formerly represented in Rural Affairs. The sill, which holds the bot- 
tom of the vertical pieces, is 5 by 6 inches, and stands on edge or on the 
narrowest side. The upper piece is 4 by 5 inches, and lies on its flat or 
broadest side. Mortises admit the vertical plank and the wooden latches. 
The vertical pieces are soft maple, an inch and three-fourths thick. The 
space for the necks of the cows, when dosed, is 7 inches. This space 
was first made 8 inches, but found too large. All the stanchion frames are 
secured to the posts with screw bolts, so as to be readily removable. 

Under the rear cow stable are root and manure cellars. Their sides and 
bottom are cemented with water lime ; and to make this safe against firost, 
it is essential to use the very best cement and sharp, clean sand. 

■ «^o^ 
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OUT-DOOR FLORAL DECORATIONS. 
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UCH ATTENTION has been given of late years to the arrange- 
ment of colors in flower beds, so as to present several shades in 
separate masses. These have been termed ribbon beds. When the form 
is circular or elliptical, the massed colors are arranged in the form of zones, 
and may be made to produce an effect far more pleasing than by the pro- 
miscuous intermixture of different plants. 

Ribbon beds are appropriate to the more finished and formal parts of 
ornamental grounds, and the lawn should be kept correspondingly in the 
neatest condition. The plants selected for these beds should be densely 
blooming sorts, such as Drummond phlox, verbenas, petunias, asters, 
dwarf marigolds, the smaller lobelias, pinks, candytuft, alyssum, stocks, 
portulaca, and the smaller species of silene. In the shade, pansies, daisies, 
nemophila, &c, will succeed well Handsome ribbon beds may be made 
with bulbs, but as the flowers soon disappear, they should constitute a small 
portion of the beds in the grounds, or else the flowers should be followed 
by flree-growing annuals. It is well worth while, however, to have a few 
beds of the earliest bloomers, before the leaves of trees and shrubs open in 
spring, even if the beds are to remain unoccupied through a large portion 
of the year. Nothing can exceed the brilliant and pleasing effect produced 
by a circular bed several feet in diameter, bordered next to the green turf 
with a band six inches wide of the blue Siberian squill, with another 
band within this of the white flowers of the snowdrop ; then an equally 
dense zone of the wild hepatica, of a pink shade ; and withm these the 
various shades of the crocus. The central portion may be planted with 
the earliest varieties of the hyacinth. When these are done blooming, 
their places may be taken by the low, free-blooming, delicate annuals. 

Bedding plants are peculiarly fitted to these beds, and combined with the 
long-blooming annuals, may be made to afford a brilliant display from mid- 
summer till autumnal frosts. When, in addition to flowers, ** foliage 
plants " are employed, the effect is still more striking. 

There is scarcely any end to the various combinations of color, both in 
flowers and foliage, which may be made with the many plants suitable for the 
purpose; Fiuf. 62 represents a bed of tender bedding plants on the grounds 
of Ellwanger & Barry, elliptical in form, about ten feet wide and eighteen 
feet long. The outer belt is composed of plants of the Altemanthera 
magnificay the foliage of which is dark purple ; within this is a band of 
gold, made by a circle of the new gold en- bronzed geranium, known as the 
/ ' ^* Pride of Mount Hope ;" next is a belt of the fringed and hoary-leaved 

Centaurea gyvinocarpa \ within this, one of Centaurea acanthajolia ; and 
lastly, the centre is filled with the taller species of Coleus and Canna. 

More recently the same skillful horticulturists have made great improve- 
ments in the arrangement of the plants, and one of the finest beds we have -^ 
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Fig. <it.—EU^uid XOSbm Bui. 

seen was composed of the following plants, beginnii^ at the centre and 

going outward : Amaranthu! salici/oliui, (weeping,) Coleas verichaffiHH, 

I C. aurevm marginala, Cttilaurta gymnocarpa, Insau Hndtmi, Ctntaurea 

I eandidittima, and a belt made of alternations of Alteraanthera and vai ~ 



Fig,6j. 
gated sweet alyssam, and finally another belt of AlUrtianihtra and Tai- 
crium pvliunt. This bed, in an elliptical form, and 20 feet in lengtb,made 
tlighUf convex, on a smoothly shaven lawn, presented a gay and mag- 
nificent appear- 
ance, most of iti 
effect being due 
to the contrast- 
ed shades of the 

In order that 
ribbon beds may 
have their pecu- 
liarity well de- 
velaped,notonly 
should densely A 
growing and free m. 
Fig. 64. blooming plants () 

^0© 
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be chosen, but these plants should be kept pinched back during growth so as 
increase the dwarf habit, and present an even surlace at the top. Fig. 63 
represents a ribbon bed thus managed, to a moderate degree ; and 
fig. 64 represents one which is composed of two outer belts of low 
plants, pinched down so as to present the appearance of a CarpeL Bat 
to avoid the almost bald appearance which the bed would present if the 
whole surface were thus treated, the central part is planted with some tall, 
dense, graceful'Shaped ornamentals, such as the Salvia, as represented in 



Fig, l,t,.—B,d if Matd Or^amtiitali. 

The formality of ribbon beds is an objection with those persons who 

admire the luxuriant freedom of nature, and such would prefer a bed 

planted with mixed ornamentals, and growing without restraint, as in fig. 65, 

This objection may also be obviated by selecting compactly growing 

plants, and arranging 




them so that the 1 

may present pleasing 

contrasts. The follow- 



rangem. 



t of \ 



. the 
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IsbyEII- 

I wanger & Barry. In the 

I plan, fig. 66, the central 

portion is represented 

as occupied by twenty 

plants of the Gen. Grant 

geranium, which is well 

known as one of the 

finest bloomers, as wett 

as for its brilliant scarlet 

flowers ; next we have 

fifteen plants of Cm- 

ta gjnnnocarpa, alternated with fifteen plants of Irisiiu HndcrnL The 
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drde is composed of thirt}r plants at Alttmantiera. The beauiifal 
and lich blending and contrast of the scarlet centre, and of the daik and 
hou7 leaves of the /resitu and Centam'ta, present an exceedingly pleasing 



eflect when seen across Che green lawn. To appear well, the plants should 
be arranged with mathematical accuracy, by drawing the circles with a cord 
and measuring the spaces. Fig. 67 is a slight representation of the ap- 
pearance of the bed. 

Other Ornaments of the Lawn. 
Vases are usually placed in the more regular and formal parts of the 
grounds, but they may be filled with loose growing and trailing plants, and 
form a connection intermediate between 
the formal and the wildly picturesque. 
Fig. 68 is drawn from a cast-iron vase, 
painted white, standing on the grounds 
of Ellwanger & Barry of Rochester, the 
fine and graceliil expression of which 
fits it for proximity to the wilder por- 
tions of the surroundings of the dwel- 
ling. This vase, with pedestal, is six 
feet high, and the whole height, with 
the plants, is nearly eight feet. 

A late writer, speaking of the bad 
taste displayed by puny attempts in 
introduction of vases, says : " I allude, 
of course, to those little nondescii 
articles that are a burlesque on t 
name and an outrage on good taste. 
many of our country towns I have se 
almost every enclosure disgraced with 
these wash-basins perched up on posts, 
with often a sickly-looking plant lean- 
ing over the edge, u if ashamed to be 
seen in such questionable company. 

\ *"* •*■ Now I do not wish to be understood as , 

If-, deprecating altogether this class of adornments, but in the name of good y , 

'J taste do let us exercise some discretion in the nutter. Where the grounds 

^K^. ^ ->*=© 
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are of sufficient size. a. handsome vuc of Ikir pcoportion, moonted on an 
appropriate pedestal, is always a pleasing object, especially when filled 
with healthy, suitable plants ; and I have seen mstic vases fonned of 
twigs and branches, with the base aunnounted by ivy, when the idea of 
fitness to the place was unquestioned. The handsomest vase I ever 
saw was of medium siie, with a vigorous specimen of Russelia junaa in 
the centre, and trailing over the edge was Gnaphalaaii 
lanalum intemiingled witit the delicate stems of Am- 
telopsis veiichii. The slender, shred-like Stems of the 
main plant were covered with a profusion of scariet 
tubular flower?, hanging over and partly coveting a 
few AlUrnatUheroi with richly colored leaves, 

" I recollect a pair of broad, yet very shallow vases, 
situated on either side of one of our finest residences 
near Philadelphia, and. although some months since, 
the picture appears as fresh to my mental vision as if 
but yesterday. These ornaments were not two feet 
high, and were placed upon the ground without pedes- 
tals. The surfece of one was completely covered 
with the metallic leaves of an Echeveria — the Other 
with a very dwarf .iJ/ilrrmnM^rra, Around the base of 
each was a bed of some large-leaved ivy, encircled 
with a ring of the variegated variety." 
A pillar, like that represented in Sg. 69, may be 




tlfroE 



Fig. ■jo.—Mitrimt-Olitry ClineiMf U Sfrmei, 
occasionally introduced for the sake of variety, Ijke the preceding figure, 
it is copied trom a specimen on El I waiter & Barry's grounds, and represents 
cedar stake fifteen ieet high, covered with stubs about six inches long M 
to top, and the whole hid by the foliage of the more ram- \) 
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pant growing species of convolvulus. The mass of foliage was nearly a 
foot in diameter. 

Hardy dimbers, such as ClemcUis virginica, the Trumpet Creeper, Vir- 
ginian Creeper, Bittersweet or Celasirtu^ Periploca^ Scc^ may always be intro- 
duced into the less polished portions of ornamental grounds, and in 
whatever ^ay they may run or be trained, will always present a pleasing 
appearance. The half dead or half decayed trunks and limbs of old trees 
may be covered by them and rendered beautiful objects. Instead of pro- 
viding special and formal supports for climbers, if they are trained on such 
objects as exist already on the grounds, a better effect is produced. Fig. 
70 is a sketch from a plant of the morning-glory, planted at the margin of 
a flower bed, and dinging to the extreme ends of the branches of a neigh- 
boring Norway spruce, forming a graceful, free and pleasing group. 

For the purpose of assisting in the formation of beds, the following list 
of bulbous and herbaceous perennial plants is presented, and shows the 
seasons of their blooming in Western New- York, taken from a record 
extending through three seasons, the average being given : 

Snowdrop, the earliest, begins to appear March 4, extending through 
the month. 

Crocus: the yellow, white, striped, purple and other varieties begin to 
bloom in March, and continue one or two weeks into April. 

Eranihis hyemcUis is in bloom about the same time. 

Pansies appear nearly as early, and continue, if favored with shade and 
moisture, throughout the season. 

Bulbocodium vemum appears early in April. The Persian Iris and the 
Siberian Squill are also in bloom, the Squill often in March. 

Among the wild flowers, HepaHca and Claytonia open from the ist to 
the 15th of April. 

The seasons for all the earliest of the preceding extend into those that 
follow, and they may be employed with great advantage in the same beds. 

Immediately following these are the Sweet-Scented Violet, Daisy, English 
Cowslip, Adonis vernalis, Erythronium, Hyadnth, Sanguinaria and the 
earliest Tulips and Narcissus. It will be remembered that the periods 
vary with seasons and with exposure, the flowers appearing much sooner 
under the south shelter of a wall or building than if fully exposed to winds. 

During the middle and latter part of April the following plants appear in 
bloom — ^Tulips, Crown Imperials, Jonquils, Auriculas and Moss Pink, 
and also the following handsome, but less showy, native plants : Anemone 
thalictroidesy Houstonia carulea, Dentaria lacimtUa, Corydalis cucularia, 
Caltha paiustris^Collinsia verna^Pulmonaria virginica^Phlox drvaricata^^c 

Early in May appear Aquilegea canadensis or American Columbine, 
Trillium erectum and grandijlorum, OxcUis violacea, Dodecatheon, Phlox 
nuMcuUUOj and many other ornamental herbaceous perennials. After these, 
flowering plants extend over wider periods, and bedding plants and an- 
nuals begin to furnish a continued and brilliant bloom. 
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Several of the smaller shrubs may be employed for the central portions 
of the beda, and tbe following are the dates at which ihey appeal : 

Maereum, early in April ; Cornelian Cherry, a week later, and Scailct 
Flowering Curranc and Yellow Flowering Currant ; Dwarf Flowering Al- 
mond blooms early in May, succeeded by Japan Quince, and two weeks 
later by Tartarian Honeysuckle. 



BULBOUS FLOWERING PLANTS. 

A COMPLETE FLOWER GARDEN is not made up of any single 
class of plants. liullis give [he most brilliant show early in spring, 
and some of them through summer; herbaceous perennials display some 
early spring blossoms, and are valuable for remaining year afier year with- 
renewal ; lieddiiig plants aiford masses of flowers from midsummer till 
umn frosts ; and annuals, sown each season and well managed, furnish 
iccession through the whole of summer and autumn. In addition to 
;e, greenhouse plants, under the protection of glass, and with moderate 
artificial warmth, will give flowers after the late frosts of autumn have des- 
troyed alt out^door blooming, and through (he entire winter. On the 
present occasion we devote a few remarks to bulbs. 



/ ma 



F«. ly—Smnudmf. Fig. 71.— CfocBi. 

The earliest of all spring flowers is the Snowdrop (fig. 71.) It is often 
seen in bloom while snowbanks are lying within a few feet. The bulbs 
are perfectly hardy, and are extremely easy of Culture. It is only necessary 
to plant them and leave them alone, and they will flourish Mid multiply year 
after year. The flowers are naturally single ; cultivation has given doable 
ones, which are rather larger, but on the whole the single variety is preferable. 
The bulbs, which are quite small, are to be set out in autumik, in beds or 
planting them about two inches apart, and two inches deep, press- 
ig the earth compactly about them, to prevent heaving by frost. If planted m 
pota, they bloom handsomely in winter, Q 

* -*=© 
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Closely following the Snowdroif in the Siberian Squill, a beautiful deep 
blue flower, forming brilliant masses in beds, ind as hatdy and as eas} 
Dkanage as the Snowdrop. 

About the same rime the many colored Crocuses (fig. 72) open. They 
begin to throw up their leaves befbre the fiost has fairly gone, and the 
flowers soon follow. Among their various colors are white, yellow, striped 

and blue. Nothing can exceed the 

effect produced when tliousands of 
flowers are in bloom in masses at a 
time. The season lasts some weeks. 
The bulbs should be planted in 
autumn, about two inches deep and 
three inches apart, the earth pressed 
compactly to prevent heavir^ by frost, 
and at the commencement of wint 
they should be slightly mulched, 
little manure once a year, and they 
will last for years. For winter flower- 
ing in the house they may be set in a 
pot closely together and covered with 
mould. 
The Crocus bas scarcely disappear- 
I ed before the Hyacinth I6g. 73) is 
in bloom. Il stands pre-eminent for 
beauty and fragrance combined. The 
flowers are single and double, and 
present all the shades of blue, U^t 
blue, dark blue, red, blush, rose, dark 
red, yellow, cream and pure white. 
The bulbs should be planted ab 
mid-autumn, in a deep, dry soil, that 
has as perfect sui&ce and subsoil 
drain^e as practicable. They may 
be set about five inches apart, and 
four inches deep. Before freezing, the 
bed should be covered with a coatii^ 
of dry leaves, held down by evergreen 
brush, for winter protection. This 
Fit n.—ffnciiuk. covering must be taken off early in 

•pring, as the Irost is passing out of the ground. Vick says : 

"Hyacinth floweis may be cut fieely, without injury to the bulbs. In- 
deed, all flower stalks should be removed as soon as the flowers b^n to 
Clde. In about five 01 six weeks after flowering, and when the leaves are 
; ^ becoming yellow, the bulbs may be taken up, dried and packed away in A 
' J paper bags or boxes, for planting again in the fall If the beds arc needed () 

©::*.■ -to® 
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for other flowcis, as U genenilly the cas.e, the bulbs may he r 
about two weeks after the flowers have faded. In this case, after removing 
the flower stems, if this has not been done before, lay the bulba on a dry 
bed in the garden, and cover them with a little earth, leaving the leaves 
exposed. Here they can remain until the leaves have ripened, when they 
are ready to be packed away for fall planting, or can remain where they 
are until needed. 

" Hyacinths will usually commence flowering in this latitude the latter 
part of March, and by choosing varieties a good show of blosson 

be secured foralleastamonlh 
or six weeks. The late vi 
eties are mostly double, and 
are from two (o three weeks 
later than the early sorts. 
The low sorts throw up a 
stem five or six inches in 
height, and the trusses are 
usually globular and com- 
pact. The taU sorts have a 
flower stem from six to ten 
inches or more in height, 
and the trusses are usmlly 

Hyadnths make a beauti- 
ful display for house culture. 
Fig. 7,.— WiMi™ via Braclm aiul s)ulf fir They are often grown i 
HjiacbM Psu. glasses in water, but this e: 

hattsts the bulb, and either destroys it or weakens it so much as to require 
a year or two to recover. A better way is to plant in pots, nearly covering 
the bulb compactly with soil, aJier which the pols are placed ii 
dark cellar for several weeks, where roots will form with little growth of 
the stem. When wanted for blooming, bring them into i 
By thus taking a few at a time, at intervals of a week, a 
flowers may l>e kept up fat a long time. 

Hyacinths in masses pioduce a pleasing and brilliant appearance 
when planted in 
drcular or ellipti- 
cal beds, with belts 
of colors extend- 
ing around them, i 
If the beds are •■ 
small, each may 

have its mass of fit. ji.—CirciJar Bid of ayachilki. 

^ one color, and Several groups tt^ther may afford an admirable display. J , 

Two apedes of bulbous plants, not much cultivated, hut possessing ( 
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h beaut7, arc Che Spring and Sommer Snowflake, (Ltticojum vertmm 

and L, aslrvum.) the first a spring flower, and the latter a later bloomer. 
They are easily cultivated. 



Pig, 76. — Sfraig Sitntfiatr, Vif, 77. — Summtr Smmi^ati. 

The Narcissus is an extensive genus of flowering plants, and some of 

the spedes a.re the most common and most easily raised of all bulbous 

flowers. They follow closely after the Hyacinth, One of the finest is the 

'trcisius hMoioiiium, sometimes called the Hoop Petticoat Daflbdil. 

e common single Narcissus is perfectly hardy; the bulbs should be set 

autumn, and when once planted out ajid established, will remain anc' 

take care of themselves for years. The Jonquil {Narcissus jonquUIa) ia ! 




delidously-scentetl species, and is both single and double. The plants in 

crease by producing a multitude of bulbs, each sending up trusses 

Sowers. Nnrdssus imomfaraiilis, (fig. 8o,j sometimes called "Butter 

Eggs," is a fine, showy sort from Portugal, and there is a double v: 

'chtus paeticus, (fig. 81,) or Poet's Narcissus, sometimes called Fheas- 

A ant's Eye, is later than the preceding, and is one of the fincat ornaments of ^ 

( j the garden during its season. The flower is white, with a cream-colwed ()" 

®c^»- -^=^ 
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cup and a delicate fringe of red. The most beautiful species is jV^ Tautta, 

or PelyaHiiuj Jfarcittut, of which there ue 
I many fine vaiietiei, tome dear white, and othen 

yellow, with wxaj inter- ' 

mediate ihadea, and the 

flowers are prodnced in 

dnsten of half a dozen 

to a dozen or more. This 

spedes is not quite hai^jr, 

and requires some win- 
ter covering, but the finest 

flowers are producedin a 

greenhouse. JV. iiiro/or h 
ftg. ea-A'a^=««. /«»«- » fi"e species, the fluwev. ^.^ a,._A'„m™ 

Mraiilis. white, with a crown of faitkia. 

brilliant yellow. N. arutUalis, (fig. 8s,) from the Levant, has not beei 
much cultivated. The flowers are pale yellow, and gruw in dusters o 
about ten each. 



Fig. ^.~Narcisim oritMaivi. Fig, i-!,.~Tidif. 

The Tulip.— This gorgeous and brilliant flower furnishes a i 
of bloom for several weeks, beginning (while the hyacinths are yet in flower) 
with the earliest varieties, and ending with the taller and later sorts. The 
"bs should be planted in October, five or sis inches apart, the distance 
varying with the size of the variety — and four inches deep ; and the bed 
should be covered on the approach of winter with a thin layer of leaves or 
'X — removing the covering early in spring. The soil need not be so 
. as with some bulbs, but should be dug deep, (l8 or 20 inches,) and 
the drainage should be perfect Where rare sorts are to be preserved and 
kept separate, the bulbs ate taken up when the leaves die, and are kept dry 
, for autumn planting ; but where no spedal care is desited. they may he Ik 
allowed to remain in the ground for years, when they will continue to bloom. ' 

■" -(» ^i^ 
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Thai, with its varieties. It is small, 
' on red. and is single and double. 
Where there are lai^e beds 
of taller tulips, this dwarf 
sort forms a good edging. 
After the Due von Thol fol- 

low a brilliant array of corn- 

Berdir af Tulifs. tnon single tulips, scarlet, 

vermilion, yellow, estra scarlet, variously striped and interitiingled Double 
tulips are admired by many, but they are not free from an appearance of 
coarsened and heaviness. Parrot tulips 
i&i, 86) have a ragged or fringed and ex- 
ceedingly gorgeous appearance. 

The accompanying cuts (figures 84 and 
85) represent tulips grown in beds and 
pots, and are fumished by James Vick 
of Rochester. 

The LiLV is one of the most ornamental 
of all summer flowers, and is distinguish- 
ed for its grace and elegance. Out of 
nearly a hundred species, a large portion 
possess distinguished beauty, from the 
old White and Tiger lilies to the Japan 
and Golden lilies of more recent intro- 
duction. 

Nearly all the species are hardy, and 



Fig. Sj.— 7Wl>l Grevnt n PsL 



ft. Fig. Sj.—WAUt Lify. «\ 

in autumn, tiearly a foot apart, and from three to Q 



i 
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five inches deep, acording to their size, in a deep, well-drained garden 
loam, made rich if necessary, with well-rotted manure, and rendered friable, 
il tenacious, by an admixture of sharp sand If 
the soil is quite heavy, the addition of a hand- 
ful of sand placed around each bulb will pre- 
vent rotting. The white lily should be trans- 
planted in August, as it makes some autumn 
growth. As the bulbs of moat lilies are injured 
by drying, they should be kept out of the ground 
as short a period as practicable. All the hardy 
sorts flourish and flower best if they remain 
several years without removal 

Among the finest species are the old White 
lily {£. eandidvm,) fig. 87; Tiger lily, (Z. tigri- 
ttum;) Trumpet lily, (L. hngi/hrum,) fig. 88, 
which is pure white, and the floweis often five 
, inches long; Scarlet lily, (£. chalccdanicum,) a 
' showy species, with scarlet flowers ; the new 
ig. 88.— i, Umtiflonnt. Golden Uly, (Z. auralum,) figs. 89 and 90, with 
very large flowers, and a golden band on each petal ; and the Japan lilies, 
1 are the finest of the whole genua, and 
"no description," says Vick, "can 
do any justice to these flowers, or 
show the beautiful frost-like white 
of the surface, glistening like crystals 
and diamonds, or rubies that stand 
out on the surface." There are 
wveral varieties, presenting white, 
rose-mottled and crimson-dotted 



ft 



There are two native lilies that should not be omitted in any bulb [' 
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garden. The Meadow lily [L. canadeusi.) figs, 93 and 94, although not so 
shony as some other species, is unequalled for its graceful fonn ; and the 




and flourishes for years in grass fields, shows that it , 
and bloom without care in gardens or door-yards, when 
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oiux established. The Wood lily {L. phUadilphicum) has erect, briUiaat 
orange-red ftoirera, and is well adapted to shaded places under trees. 
Tender Bulbs. 
The TuBBKOSB {Poliantkts tubcrota) is greatly admired for its delidc 
ly fir^;rant flowers, and is raised in suburban hol.houses in large quantities, 
aitd sold for wreaths. In the northern Slates the se^ons are not long 
enough for the plants to bloom without some artificial 
heat to start them. Much depends on the selection 
of good bulbs, or such as have a clear likin, and a 
very firm, not long at the top, and sound at tbe heart 
They may be started in 1 hot-bed, or they may be 
first set in pots in a dark, warm dosel, where the frost 
can never reach them, and where they will strike r< 
in about three weeks, and then grown further in a h 
bed. They are set out in open ground after all danger 
of spring frosts has passed. The best soil is rich loam 
mined with sand. They will bloom by midsummer 
under good management, and continue through si 
mer and autumn if care is taken to secure a suci 
rig. 9S— ^"Wbh. sioii. The bulbs will not flower a second time, 
new bulbs will be fonned from vigorous roots, which must be taken up 
before frost, the stalks cut otf near them, and the roots, kept in a warm, ' 
dry closet for winter. ] 

£. S. Rand of Boston gives a method of raising the tuberose, by which 1 
be says they may be as easily grown as potatoes, and which was first prac- ; 
ticed by E. W. Buswell of that place. It is in substance as follows : ' 
Choose good, bard, healthy bulbs, and clean them by rubbiug off all oi&ets ' 
and protuberances. They are to be planted in a gentle hot-bed, which is | 
isily prepared by digging a space two feet deep with a dry bottom. 1 
Make a box of inch boards a foot wide, (mthout top or bottom,) and set 
on the dug space. Then bank up against it outside with the earth thrown I 
iitof the space. Then fill the space inside with a foot and a half of coarse 
borse manure, and put a sash over tbe box, and the hot-bed is made. 
When the heat is up, plant the bulbs in seven-inch pots, filled with mixed 
loam, sand and peat, and add a small portion of old manure and powdered 
charcoal, afJer having filled the pots half full of crumbled old Cow manure. 
Plant a bulb in the centre of each pot, with the crown at the surface. Set 
these pots in the hot-bed, covering with spent tan an inch ; water well with 
a fine w^ering pot, cover with the sash, and the work is done. In a week 
give a little air if the weather is sunny and the heat of the bed fierce, 
covering tbe sash with a board or shutter. In a week or so, when the green 
tops appear above the tan, give more air and water, removing the shutter. 
Keep a moist, warm air to make them grow rapidly, and atlmit enough air R 
i& from the outside to prevent growing slender. Gradually take off the sash /» 
J on warm days, and cover cool nights. Early in June the cover may be left (1 
gc*B =1^3® 
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oflf wholly. The wanner the aspect, the better they will grow. A constant 
supply of water is indispensable — ^never intermit Tie the flower stalks, as 
they grow, to neat stakes. As the flowers expand, the pots may be lifted 
to the veranda or balcony. Later plantings will give a succession till mid- 
autumn. 

The name Tuberose \^ frequently pronounced in two syllables, Tube-rose, 
as if it belonged to the genus Rosa — to which, however, it has not the 
slightest afflnity. The name comes from the tuberous root of the Polianthes 

tuberosOf the botanic name of the plant, and should be pro- 
^Ajl^ nounced in three syllables. 

^HBj^L Tritoma uvaria (fig. 96) throws up a large and very 

^^^H^ showy spike of yellow and scarlet flowers, which continue 
for a long period. The root is tender, but flourishes best 
when left in ground over winter, covered with a few inches of 
leaves. Rand says the most efiective mode of placing this 
showy and brilliant ornamental is to put about a dozen 
plants in a deep, rich bed, eight feet in diameter, on the 
lawn, giving plenty of room to each plant, and they will 
cover the bed with foliage, with plenty of flowers, and each 
year grow better. They bloom in August and till mid- 
autumn. 

The Gladiolus is one of the finest and most beautiful 

of all summer flowers, and the bulbs throw up tall spikes, 

which exhibit many shades of color — scarlet, crimson, 

cresun white, striped, fiery red, rose, clouded, and with 

various tints of yellow, lilac, rose, violet and pink. The bulbs 

should be planted six or eight inches apart, and three 

Fig. 96.— 7V«V<?»«« inches deep, and if set out at different periods till June, a 

uvaria, succession will be aflbrded. The bulbs, being tender, 

should be taken up in autumn, cleaned, and stored in an apartment free 

from frost and moisture. 
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Bulbs after Flowering. — When bulbs have been flowered in water, 
they should, as soon as the flowers begin to fade, be removed and planted 
in earth, where they will get a little nourishment. Even then the bulb is 
much weakened, and it is useless to try to flower bulbs in water twice. 
All bulbs with annual roots, which includes pretty much all but the lilies, 
can be taken up as soon as the leaves become ripe and brown, and be 
stowed away without the least injury to the flowers of the next season, be- 
cause the roots will die if the bulbs are allowed to remain in the ground. 
After taking them up, allow them to dry in the shade for a few days. Then 
remove the tops, roots and rough skin, and put them away in paper bags, 
properly labelled, in a cool place in the house until planting time in the 
autumn. — VicJ^s Floral Guide, 
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NOTES ON FRUIT CULTURE. 

Peaches — ^Varieties and Management. 

IDEAS FROM DELAWARE.— From a report of a committee of one of 
the New- Jersey Agricultural Societies, who visited Delaware, we glean 
and condense the following in relation to the requisites of peach culture : 
I. To prepare thoroughly, clear and enrich the soil for planting. 2. To 
give plenty of room, or plant 25 or 30 feet apart 3. Not to shorten in the 
branches. 4. To do a great deal of work among the trees — ^plowing, har- 
rowing, cultivating, and allowing no grass or weeds. 5. To himt the borers 
once a year, in autumn. 6. No raising com and potatoes, except the first 
three years, in the orchard, and then only provided fertilizers are applied. 
7. Alter the third year to plant nothing, but cultivate thoroughly. The 
objection to shortening-in the shoots is that it tends to unproductiveness, 
and the formation of a dense, unyielding head, and increases the difficulty 
of gathering the fruit It is obvious that when performed, the necessary 
thinning in connection with shortening back was omitted. It may be im- 
practicable to do this on a large scale, or in hundred-acre orchards. In 
some localities this cutting back has been found the easiest way to effect 
the desired thinning of the fruit — an operation that has tripled the size 
of the peaches, and tripled their price, in cases which we have known. 
Cutting back, if properly done, increases the vigor of the trees, and makes 
old trees bear the large fine specimens commonly found only on young 
trees ; yet it may be adapted to amateur culture only, in ordinary practice. 
The thorough cultivation was believed by owners to keep the curculios 
within bounds, and so rapid was the growth imparted to the trees, that 
orchards only four years old had trees with heads 20 feet in diameter and 
15 feet high. The cultivators are broad, reaching nearly half way fi'om 
row to row, and doing work rapidly. The varieties preferred are 
Troth's Early, Early York, Stump the Worid, Crawford's Eariy, Old- 
mixon Free and Crawford's Late. Hale's Early has failed from its liabili- 
ty to rot 

The Best Varieties. — Wm. Parry furnished the following select 
list of peaches for profit in New- Jersey, at a meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Fruit-Growls' Society, giving a succession fi-om earliest to 
latest : Hale's Early, Troth's Early, Mountain Rose, Large Early York, 
Crawford's Early, Oldmixon Free, Stump the World, Ward's Late 
Free, Harker's Seedling, Late Rareripe, Crawford's Late, Beer's Smock, 
Heath Cling and Salway. The latest of these would not ripen well 
as far north as New- York State. After giving some very successful 

A experiments with peach culture, he adds the following, which we fur- 
Jj^ nish, so as to give both sides : A man bought 1,000 peach trees, to 

(J plant on ten acres, and put them in charge of a tenant He took 
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a yoke of oxen and went into the peach orchard to plow ; but finding the 
young trees in the way of his team, concluded to pull them up and heel 
them in along the fence, while he finished the plowing. The owner after- 
wards concluded that peach-growing did not pay. 

The members of the American Pomological Society expressed their 
opinions by voting as follows : Crawford's Early, 12 double stars and 10 
single ; Heath Cling and Oldmixon Cling, each 10 double and 10 single ; 
Oldmixon Free, 9 double and 8 single ; Large Early York, 7 double and 
II single ; Columbia, 7 double and 9 single, mostly in the South ; Grosse 
Mignonne, 5 double and 15 single ; Lemon Cling, 6 double and 10 single ; 
Crawford's Late, 5 double and 1 1 single ; Troth's Early, i double and 16 
single ; Early Tillotson, 3 double and 9 single, mostly south ; Susque- 
hanna, 5 of each, mostly south ; Cole's Early Red, 2 double and 9 single ; 
Cooledge's Favorite, i double and 1 1 single ; and the following with 
smaller votes, viz. : Amelia ( a highly esteemed southern sort, ) Barnard, Ber- 
gen's Yellow, Druid Hill, Haines' Early Red, Indian Blood Cling 
(southern,) Lady Parham (excellent southern variety,) La Grange, Large 
White Cling, Morris White and Yellow St John of the South. 

Pruning and Thinning. — One of the most successfiil firuit raisers in 
Western New- York once informed us that by removing two-thirds of the 
young fruit from his peach trees, the peaches grew so much larger that he 
had as many bushels as on the unthinned trees, and that while the latter 
would scarcely bring fifty cents per basket, the large and excellent fruit 
resulting from thinning sold readily for a dollar and a half Another 
proof of the advantage of this process is furnished by Dr. Hull's orchard 
(as reported in the Alton Telegraph) in Southern Illinois — a "model 
orchard" of 1,800 trees, affording in 1872 nearly 10,000 baskets ; and while 
ordinary peaches went begging for buyers at from 25 to 50 cents, these 
10,000 found ready sale at 75 cents to $1.25. " So much for pruning and 
thinning, and careful picking and packing.' 
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Raising and Shipping Pears. 

Re-grafting Dwarf Pears. — There are some varieties of the pear 
which are either found unsuited to certain localities, or their quality does 
not come up to the owner's expectations. Such trees are easily changed 
to better sorts by re-grafting. First cut ofi" the limbs in the form of a 
regular pyramid, leaving the bottom ones longest, and gradually growing 
shorter upwards, so as to leave a regular taper towatds the top. Let 
them be at regular distances. Into these stumps set the grafts. Fig. 97 
represents a tree after the grafts have grown one year, even and symmetri- 
c<d in form. 

There are some badly shaped trees, which will be more irregular in 

k appearance when re-grafted, as in fig 98, but these will nevertheless make 

A valuaUe trees. We have seen many trees eight or nine years old 

() worked over in this way, which in three years bore abundant crops. 
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Unprofitable trees may be easily changed to the Baitlett, a sort whic 
grows finely when it thus becomes double worked. 



Fig. W- Fig. 98- 

Packing Pears for Convbvanck by Railroad.— For marketing by 
the quantity, the best way is to pack them in half-bairels. Remove one 
head, and turn the barrel upside down, so that the pears put in tirst will 
open at the top when they are to be taken out for use. Ptijcure a quanti- 
ty of white printing paper, for lining the half'barrela. This wilt give the 
whole a neat, finished appearance, preserve the pears better, and give them 
a higher price. First place a folded sheet in the bottom, and then a layer 
of pears over it, and proceed to fill the barrel by laying the specime 
compactly, shaking occasionally veryslightly, to settle tbem. It is of great 

X that they be packed as closely as possible without bruising, i 
that they will not work loose on the way; for as soon as they begin 1 
"rattle" in the barrel they are inevitably ruined. We have known hand- 
some pears, which would have brought ten or twelve dollars a barrel, co 
plelety spoiled by being placed loosely and carelessly in the barrel, 
they are filled in, line the sides with white paper, and cover the top ia 

Let the top surface of the pears be about three- fourths of an inch 
above the lower surface of the inserted head, so that when the head i 
borne down by the screw or lever, it shall press thera down three-fourths 
of an inch. This will bring them closely and firmly tt^ether, and preven 
rattling — the elasticity of the fruit admitting of this pressure. It is better 
to have the sur&ce project upwards an inch, than less than three-fourths. 
Never put in mellow specimens for long conveyance — two or three in a pack- 
It cause the whole to yield, become loose, and be spoiled. Mark A 
le direction neatly, and they will sell better than ifmarked carelessly or ina tT 
^, ..ungling manner. For sending a few specimens of fine fruit, each should i.* 
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be wrapped in soft paper, and all packed in bran, clean soft chaf^ or 
drjr moss, the elasticity of which will prevent the bruising of the pears, 
especially if each is welt surrounded by the packing. The upper surface 
must be a little rounded, so that the lid will press them fiimly. We have 
Kceived fine pears from Caliibmia packed in this way, as fi-esh as when 
picked &om the tree. 

BssT VARlETies, — Henry Ward Beecher gives a good list of pears, as 
follows: ^or/f— Giffard, Tyaon, Rostieier. Early ^i(ft«n«— Bartlett, 
Belle Lucrative, Seckel, Louise Bonne of Jersey. Latt Autumn — Beurre 
Bosc Beune d'Anjou, Sheldon, Duchess d'Angouleme. (Fib/o— Wink- 
field, Lawrence, Winter Nelis. We would prefix to his early list, Doyenne 
d'Ete— for although small, ahd nol of the highest quality, it-is some weeks 
earlier than any named, and the tree is a great and constant bearer. We 
should certainly add Joaephine de Malines to the winter list, as, although 
not succeeding well in some localiKes, it is commonly very fine and agreeable, 
and comes in immediately after the Lawrence and Winter Nelis are gone. 

To Color Pears.— Josiah Hoopes, the well known West Chester, Pa., 
nurseryman, says that to give a high color to pears " ail that is necessary 
will be to spread a blanket on the floor of a cuol room, and then thinly and 
evenly place the fruit on the floor. A second blanket must be spread 
over them, and in a short time the efieci of this treatment will be apparent 
in the most golden colored Banletts, and rich, ruddy-looking Seckels 
imaginable. Pears periecled in this manner rarely have the mealiness of 
their naturally ripened companions ; nor do they prematurely decay at the 
core, as when left on the trees." 

Obviating Orchard Annoyances. 

Canker- Worm Protector. — One of 
the best contrivances which we have 
met with, for protecting fruit trees against 
the ascent of canker-worms, is that which 
C. L. Jones of Newark, N, J., has suc- 
ces.«fully used for several years, and by 
which, he informs us. he has never fail- 
ed to save a tree, and it is attended with 
little trouble. 

Fig. 99 is a view of the contrivance, 
which consists essentially of a band or 
drcle of tin, a few inches outside the 
trunk of the tree, and held there by a 
drcle of muslin, attached to the tin at 
its edge, and drawn with a cord al the 
lop, so as to fit the tree closely, and 
J I prevent the insects from getting up j 

without going over the tin, covered with Fig. ^-Canlur Wbt^ FrtUcler. (J 
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a mixture of castor-oil and kerosene, which as soon as they touch, they 
drop to the ground. Fig. lOO is a section of the contrivance, and fig. loi 
a section of the union of the tin and muslin, effected by turning over the 
upper edge of the tin before it is bent to a circle, inserting the edge of the 
muslin, and hammering them together. The tin may be 

about three inches wide, and long 
enough to rest three or four 
inches off from the trunk, when 
bent around in the form of a 
a hoop, and secured by rivets or 
small tacks. After the tin and 
muslin are attached to the tree, 
the whole inner or lower surface 
of the tin is daubed with a mix- 
ture of equal parts of kerosene 
and castor-oil. The tin and mus- 
lin entirely protect the oil from 
the sun and weather* and it will ^^' '**'• 
not dry for several days. It will not run down, as the castor-oil thickens 
it Of course it needs occasional renewal, with a small brush or feather. 
This protector is kept on the tree till the worms disappear. 

The canker worm crawls up the tree till it reaches the lower or inner 
side of the muslin, when it turns and passes down the muslin till it touches 
the tin covered with oil, when it almost instantly falls to the ground dis- 
abled. Mr. Jones writes : *' I have found the ground covered with the 
dead, and have seen hundreds on their march up the tree, but not one 
that succeeded in passing. I have now a very large Black Tartarian cherry 
tree that I saved some five years ago, when my neighbors lost theirs, every 
leaf being utterly eaten up." This protector is applied to the tree before 
the ground opens in spring, and is kept on till every indication of the 
canker worm has gone. An important advantage in this contrivance is the 
readiness with which it is applied to the tree, with a variation of several 
inches in size, as well as its cheapness. It is more easily made and more 
quickly applied than the contrivance represented on p. 231, vol. vi of 
Rural Affairs ; and on the whole it strikes us as the best thing of the 
kind we have met with. 



Fig. 100. — SectioM. 



Another Canker Worm Guard. — A correspondent of the Agricul- 
turist, who for twenty years had tried many experiments to exclude the 
canker worm from his trees, has come to the conclusion that the following 
is simplest and best : He makes bands of sheathing-paper six or eight 
inches wide, tacks them around the trunks of the trees, and then covers 
them with refiise printers' ink. The ink costs 12^ cents per pound, requires 
from two to four applications each season, and the whole cost is about ten 
cents for each tree annually. 

Soap for Borers. — The Prairie Farmer says that in order to make the 
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application of soap to the trunks of apple trees entirely effectual for the 
exclusion of the borer, it is necessary to take very thick soft soap, without 
diluting, heat it to the boiling point, and then paint the trees freely with it, 
especially near the ground, and thence up some distance among the 
branches. It strikes into the bark when thus put on hot, so that one ap- 
plication about the first of June protects the trees for the season, killing the 
young borers or eggs which happen to be at the surface of the bark. We 
have never tried this mode, but have used the old one of rubbing with cold 
soft soap, which always proved useful,43ut never entirely effectual ; and it was 
always necessary, in order to effect complete extirpation, to go over the trees 
once or twice a year with the knife and flexible wire. Our readers will 
of course understand that the soap has no effect on borers already in 
the wood. 

Bark Louse. — ^Dr. Le Baron, State Entomologist of Illinois, recom- 
mends, according to the Prairie Farmer, a wash of soapsuds, of a strength 
varying with the age of the parts of the tree to which the application is 
made. A whitewash brush is used, first with strong suds, made of one 
part soap and three or four of water, and then a wash of a weak solution, 
or many times diluted, applied with a syringe. This must be done the 
last of May or early in June, when the young lice are just hatched. 

Moss ON Fruit Trees. — A correspondent of the London Garden 
recommends a thin wash of caustic lime, as better than carbolic soap or 
lye, for the instant removal of moss. We have seen this remedy used with 
great success in the orchard of A. M. Purdy of Palmyra, N. Y. It was 
not so thick as to make the trees a glaring white. 

Practical Hints. 

Transplanting and Pruning. — From an article contributed to the 

Country Gentleman by Mr. A. L. Hatch of Rich- 
land County, Wis., we take the following : " Fig. 102 
represents a tree as received from the nursery, or as 
it should be. Fig. 103 shows the 
same as we prepare every one we 
set, (tor young or two-year) trees, 
all the limbs pruned off closely, 
and the roots shortened in, from 
six to twelve inches in trees from 
three to four feet high. Fig. 104 
shows the same tree after two 
summers' growth. Fig. 105 shows 
the stub roots of a large tree, as 
they are too often dug, and also 
the method of pruning the roots 
with a slanting cut from the under 
Fig. 103 side. Fig. 106 is intended to show 
3L good firm union of branch and trunk. Fig. 107 shows a mal-formed 
)<Z^^ 
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fork ; the limbs forming too acute an angle, the bark baa giown between 
Ihem, and they will ultimately become diseased at this point 

The objects attained in pruning trees at time 
of transplanting, as shown in fig. 103, are : 1st. 
They are surer to live — ihere is no sorplua top to 
support, and very little demand is nude upon &e 
roots undl Ihey have become established in the 
soil and are able to endure it 2d. By shortening 
ihe routs with 3 clean, smooth cut, always re- 
moving injured parts, new crowns of roots are 




Fig. 104. Fig. To^ eif. 106. Fig. arj. 

fbnned from (he ends cut, and the tree will be stronger and better rooted 
wo years than if all the roots had been left on. esi>ectal1y if they are 
loi^ and straggling, bruised or cramped in the ground at time of setting. 
3d. A central shoot, a main trunk, is maintained — this is important, as it is 
necessary to the best development of a tree that (bere should be a centre 
of vitality, a leading part to the tree ; trees with two or more leaders 
or trunks are never as satisfactory as those with a good central trunk ; 
beside which, they are more liable to disease at the forks, to splitting and 
breaking with winds, especially when cropped. 4th. We shall secure a 
uniform set of limbs evenly disposed on the trunk. Buds will be thrown 
It often quite thickly along the trunk after transplanting. Watch and 
rub off those not wanted, and especially those liable to grow into bad 
forks, as shown in fig. 107. The limbs should come out at right angles 
with the trunk as nearly as may be. Here in this climate we should allow 
the trees to branch low, within three feet of the ground. If higher tops 
arc desired, care should be taken not to prune up from the bottom too 
fast, for if the growth is all thrown into the top branches, it will often 
cause them to become top-heavy and bend the trunk, before it has had time 

. to develop in siie. Better take two or three years for it The foregoing 

I plan I have folly tested, and know it to be the best 

fe Taking dp Fruit Trees. — A great improvement has been made of j , 

J late years by nurserymen generally, in taking up young trees, but we ( 
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aometimes aee those which have been dug by careless workmen, and 
which we have figured in the accoinpaQying cats. Some are badly cut 
or heedlessly torn out by 
main force, as shown in 
figs. lo3 and 109, and 
Borne handsome trees are 
spoiled by splitting, as in 
fig. no. Such trees, if 
they live at all, require a 
loi^ time to recover, and 
need heavy cuttmg back 
at Che top before setting 
out We much prefer a 
good set of roots, as in 
fig. ttt, even if the tree 
ilself is somewhat crook- 
ed. It will be likely to 
Make a vigorous growth, 
and the crookedness will 
gradually disappear. 

Planting in Old Agb. 
— We have known land- 
owners to neglect or re- 
fiise to plant fruit trees 
because they were "too 
partly correct, so far as their 
ng in grass, followed by neg- 
e were required for the trees 
to reach the growth they might attain in five years under the best care. 
We remember the case of the late David Thomas, Ihe pioneer cultivator 
of fine fruit in Western New- York. After he had long passed a half cen- 
tury of years, and his head was whitened by age, he commenced planting 
the large fruit garden which was afterwards so widely known to his pomo- 
If^cal friends. Some of his acquainlances. who knew little of improved 
tree culture at that early day, "wondered what he was setting out those 
trees for — he could never expect to hve long enough to get any fruit from 
them." But Ihe trees did bear in lime for him to eat of the fruit, for they 
were set out and managed in the best manner ; and for more than twenty 
years from the time they began to bear, he enjoyed from them an abun- 
dance of delicious crops of peaches, apricots, plums, pears and cherries, 
which many of his friends can well remember for their rareness and excel- 
lence. It was an old rhyme that " he who planes pears, plants for his 
heirs ;" but modern cultivators have learned better, and can have good 
, fruit the third year, by selecting early tiearers, and takii^ care of Ihe 
tieea. The BaitleCt, Julienne, Belle Lucrative, Summer Doyenne, Howellt 




old to get the benefit from them," They are 
reasoning «fa3 based on the old way of plant 
lected culture, by which twenty years 01 
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Gifiard, Seckel, and several other sorts, come quickly into bearing even if 
not worked as dwarfs. A similar selection may be made of early and later 
apples. The smaller fruits and grapes give even a quicker return, as, for 
instance, strawberries in full bearing in one year, raspberries and blackber- 
ries in two and three years, and currants in moderate quantities as soon as 
the bushes attain any size, and abundantly as they are larger. 

Heeling-in Trees. — The Gardener's Monthly says ; " We have no 
doubt that more trees are lost from imperfect heeling-in, than from any 
other cause whatever," which every observing person who has seen the 
way in which the roots of trees are buried in masses, with large interstices 
of air everywhere among the roots, will assent to. Trees badly heeled-in 
should not remain so twenty-four hours before planting out Clods and 
masses of earth are merely thrown on the top of the roots, and only shade 
them from the sun's rays. In a few days the roots will become dry, because 
they are not in contact with the moist earth. If the heeling-in is well per- 
formed, every crack and crevice will be compactly filled with fine, pulverized 
earthy and Uie trees will keep a long time, as well as in the nursery rows. 
If badly heeled-in, in autumn, and left till spring, trees are nearly if not 
wholly ruihed, by freezing and drying combined. 

A Garden of Small Fruits. 

Mliny inquiries are made for plans of gardens for small fruits, and the 
modes for cultivating them, so as to obtain the best results for a small ex- 
penditure of labor. The following plan, with a selected list of some of the 
crops to be cultivated, will answer these inquiries. The mode of laying 
out will be governed somewhat by circumstances. If the owner can occa- 
sionally have the services of a horse to cultivate the ground, the labor of 
keeping the soil clean and mellow at all times would be considerably 
lessened by doing much of the work by horse power, by means of a small 
plow, common cultivator, and fine one-horse harrow, emplopng each as 
circumstances require — the plow for deepening and turning over, and the 
light harrow for killing the weeds before they come up — ^the easiest and 
cheapest way of doing it, and the best for the plants. A single sweep of 
such a harrow, pulverizing the surface, will grind to powder and destroy all 
the weeds as they are just coming to the top of the ground ; but if they are 
allowed to grow half a foot high, the labor will be increased more than 
twenty-fold. If all the work of killing weeds is left for hand labor, it is 
equally important that the surface be raked in the same way, before the 
weeds appear, to kill them as they are starting. 

In laying out a piece of ground for horse cultivation (so far as it can 
be adopted) the rows should all run in one direction, as shown on the 
next page, (fig. 112.) We have represented the piece of ground nearly 
square, but the same mode of laying out may be adapted to any other 

1 1 shape. For horse culture the rows should run the longest way, to obviate 
m^ turning about oftener than necessary, and to save ground at the ends for 

Q turning upon. If land is scarce and labor plenty, it will be better to extend 
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the rows to the ends of the garden, and do all the work by spading, hoeing 
and raking by hand. The appearance of this garden will be neater under 
hand cultivationi but a good appearance may be maintained by the use of 
„ ^ the horse, ft the 
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weeds are always 
kept low, so that 
the plow will not 
have to be often 
employed, but the 
surface kept clean, 
smooth and mel- 
low, by using the 
cultivator and har- 
row at least once 
a week. 

The kinds of 
fruits which we 
designate in the 
figure will, under 
good care, afford 
Fig. 113. an abundant sup- 

ply for a family from early summer till winter, besides a large amount in 
favorable season^ for drying, canning and preserving. We begin with 
strawberries ; we have two beds, each four feet wide and some six rods 
long. These, under hill culture, will give from a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty quarts yearly, except when one or the other is spaded up« manured 
and replanted. There should be about three times as many currant as goose- 
berry bushes, and half of one of the rows will be enough of the latter. 
These, in connection with raspberries and early pears and apples, will carry 
on the succession towards the end of summer, when blackberries, early 
grapes and autumn pears and apples will follow. The distances at which 
these several kinds of fruit may be planted should be as follows : 

Strawberries, for horse cultivation, in rows two feet apart, and a foot in 

the row. The distance apart need not be much different for hand culture. 

Currants and gooseberries, rows about five feet apart, and three or four 

feet asunder in the row. For raspberries the distance may be about the 

same, with rows five or six feet apart. 

Blackberries should be in rows six or eight feet apart, and with plants two 

or three feet in the row, and to have them within reasonable bounds, and 

to secure heavy crops, all the shoots must be pinched in early summer, when 

three or four feet high, and kept within bounds by successive pinchings 

1 through the summer. This is infinitely better than to allow them to run 

\ wild, and to cut in the stragglers and side shoots the following spring. 

m Dwarf apples (on Paradise stock) should have about the same space as 

! ) dwarf pears, or about ten feet each way, but this distance, in a small garden, 
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may be varied with circumstances. Although these are not " small fruits," 
yet a few trees are not out of place in a small fruit plantation, for supplying 
summer and autumn pears and apples of the best varieties. 

The lines of grapes should be at about the same distance ; the strong 
growers, such as the Concord, Wilder, &c., may be 12 or 15 feet apart in 
the row, and smaller growers, like the Delaware, two-thirds of this distance. 
The following are among some of the most approved varieties : 

Strawberries. — The Wilson will stand first for reliability, hardiness and 
uniform productiveness. When fully ripe, it is good. Among other sorts, 
that vary in character with productiveness, and which are often or some- 
times very fine, are Nicanor (for very early,) Agriculturist, Charles Down- 
ing and Kentucky, and Jucunda for late. The old varieties. Early Scarlet, 
Hovey's Seedling, Burr's New Pine and Triomphe de Gand are valuable 
sorts in many localities. Seth Boyden is a very promising new sort, as 
well as President Wilder. 

Raspberries, — The Blackcaps are most hardy and reliable, but not so 
large and fine as the Antwerp sorts, among which the Clarke is perhaps 
the hardiest, although the berries are often imperfect. The Franconia is a 
valuable variety. Among the Blackcaps select Davison's Thomless, Doo- 
little, Seneca Blackcap and Mammoth Cluster. The Philadelphia is a 
rather small berry, of moderate flavor, but the bush is very hardy and pro- 
fusely productive. 

Blackberries. — The best two for home use are the Dorchester and Kit- 
tatinny — ^the latter very hardy, productive and valuable. The Wilson 
and New-Rochelle are half tender at the North. 

Currants. — The old Red and White Dutch are valuable sorts ; the 
White Grape very large and excellent; the bush a slow grower. The 
Cherry and Versailles are very large red varieties, and mixed with the 
White Grape present a fine appearance on the table. 

The English Gooseberries sometimes bear well in this country, but for 
certainty and reliability, take the smaller, hardier and more productive 
American varieties, among which the old Houghton still stands as one of 
the best. 

Strawberries for the United States. — The following summary, con- 
densed from the Catalogue of the American Pomological Society, will 
show the comparative popularity of the different well known sorts through 
the States. Wilson's Albany stands far above all others, having double 
stars in fourteen States and single stars in twelve others. There are but 
three States which give any report and do not include it, namely : Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Texas. Next to this are Triomphe de Gand, which 
has double stars in five States and single stars in ten, and Longworth's 

* Prolific, which has four double stars and sixteen single ones. Agricul- 
turist has thirteen single stars ; Charles Downing, nine single and three 
double ; Hovey's Seedling, fifteen single and one double — ^this one, of 
course, in Massachusetts ; Downer's Prolific and Large Early Scarlet, each 
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nine single stars ; Green Prolific, eight ; Jenny Lind, seven single and one 
double ; Ida, five sickle and one double ; and Boston Pine, five single. 
Fillmore has one double star for Maryland, and four single in other States. 
President Wilder gives high promiae in fourteen States. Jucunda has but 
two single stars, namely, in New- York and Pennsylvania. This list and 
these numbers show very nearly the general popularity of the different 



SUGGESTIONS IN RURAL ECONOMY. 

STANCHIONS FOR CATTLE.— A correspondent refers to the form 
for stanchions t^red and described on p. 126, vol. Vl, Rural Affairs, 

and points out a danger to which they are liable, namely, that the cow wilt 

sometimes turn her head around the movable timber *, for the purpose of 

^ licking herself and get 

'„ caught by the horns, and 

[I held in great pain for 

X hours, with the risk of 

fl breaking her neck. He 

n obviates the difficulty by 

* bolting to the side of each 

7" movable piece, a board 

broad enough 10 cover the 

*^* "'■ space,asshowninfig. 113. 

Fig. 114 represents the form of stanchions adopted in the bam of Mr. 

Baum, described on another page, and which are not open to the objection 

mentioned in the last para- 0^^ 

graph-— at the same time '■ »— ^ »^^^^^a- 

that they are simple and — B-i — ■ f> ■! Vrr 

snbstantiaL The sill, A, 

which lies on the stable 

floor, is 5 by 6 inches, the 

edge or narrow side down. 

The top-piece or plate, B, 

is4by 5 inches, the broader 

tides at top and bottom. 

The fixed plank, C C C, 

are each 10 inches wide, 

and ij inches thick. The ^ 

movable plank, 

the 3 




t^^'^^^-zy////'" 



inches mde at t( 
(J inches at bottom. All these ai 

®c*— 



: of soft maple, which is not liable tc 
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splinters on the edges to the injury of the animals. The form of the latch 
is shown at e^ and when the movable plank is shut for holding the animals, 
it drops into a mortice and is not seen, as at the left ; when the piece is 

opened to free the animal, it is raised as 
at ^, and drops again when the animal is 
secured. The whole is simple and easy 
to manage. The space f, for receiving 
the cow*s neck, is 7 inches wide ; it was 
first made 8 inches, but this was found 
Pis* "5* too large. For small animals, six inches 

will answer. The dotted lines show the height of the manger on the op- 
posite side. This manger is a firm board box, (fig. 115,) sloping towards 
the animal from the farther side, and is 22 inches high and 2^ feet wide. 

Neatly Kept Cellars. — The cellar should be the best room or set of 
rooms in the house. Morepains should be taken here than elsewhere, to 
keep it sweet and pure. It contains more substances that are liable to 

decay than any other part, such as fruit, vege- 
tables, &c, and foul air rising from it into 
rooms above, is more detrimental to health. 
We regret to s^y that many cellars are badly 
or almost entirely neglected — damp, mouldy, 
disordered, and with bad air from decaying 
substances. On the other hand, we have been 
much pleased to find, occasionally, cellars 
that were models of neatness — the floors made 
with marble like smoothness, by means of 
hydraulic cement, the walls handsomely plas- 
tered, and separate apartments provided for 
the various purposes of keeping fruit, vege- 
tables, food, coal, &c, by means of solid bride 
walls. These walls should be eight inches 
thick, and may be built without difiiculty. We 
have, in our own cellar, divided the. whole 
into five rooms, as follow : i. Fruit-room, 
with central shelves, one above another, so 
that the attendant can pass around on every 
side, with space also for pear boxes and 
drawers, the whole capable of complete ven- 

Fig. xxt.-Basement 0/ Dwel- dilation by hinged windows. 2. The room 

ling^Kf Gothic furnace— ^^ for cooked articles, swing shelf, food-safe, &c 

^^in'^tZAi^^ 3- Coal and furnace room. + Room for po- 

from kitchen. tatoes, turnips, &c., which are kept in boxes 

A and barrels — ^the potatoes in large covered boxes, and the beets, turnips 

ifi^ and other vegetables in barrels and smaller boxes, the interstices filled with 

Q damp sawdust. 5. Room for empty vegetable boxes, &c. Each of ^these 
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rooms will average about 300 square feet, and ample space is thus afforded 
for the contents. Two of the apartments contain dsterns placed at one 
side. The whole is represented by fig. 116. \ 

Drainage of Cellars and Sinks. — Nothing can be worse for a cel- 
lar, or for the health of the family above, than a want of perfect drainage. 
Much sickness comes from this very cause. No cellar can be kept pure 
with puddles of water, or even with air loaded with foul moisture. Where 
perfect drainage does not now exist, a ditch for this purpose should be at 
once cut ; and if possible, it should go down at least a foot below the cellar 
bottom at its upper end. The steeper the descent of the ditch, the better 
wul be the drainage. Large pipe tile (not less than three inches bore) is 
best for the channel ; and if there is danger of rats or mice entering, place 
a fine iron grating across the orifice at the cellar, and a pile of broken 
stone at the lower end. 

Tiles at least two inches in diameter should be laid around the cellar, 
below the surface, with a descent towards the outlet, so as to convey the 
water djrectly to the place of escape. 

If there is any probability that the water which escapes ft-om this drain 

will contain impurities that may cause a current of foul air to issue through 

the orifice into the cellar, a trap for protection should be attached to the 

drain. The nearer the drain 

approaches a level, the greater 

will be this danger ; if it has a 

a good descent, and runs fireely, 

it will be less. The trap may be 

constructed by different modes, 

all accomplishing the same ob- 

„. ^ * , . . . ™ ^ ject A good and durable one 

Fig. 117.— 7Va/— A, basm or cistern— a^ itc^ •' v » 1. , . ,, 

siong—Dt cellar bottomr-^, escape pipe or »nay be made by placmg a small 

d^<^i*^' cement cistern or basin about 12 

inches deep, near the opening ; and across it, on edge, at the top, and ex- 
tending more than half way down, a piece of flat stone or flagging, so as 
to divide the small cistern into two parts, but leaving enough space under 
its lower edge for the water to pass. Fig. 117 represents a cross -section 
of this trai>, A being the cistern, and B the flat stone on edge. The water 
passes under at A, and no air can get fi-om one side to the other. A good 
substitute for the cement of the cistern is made by using an oil or paint 
cask, the wood of which has been thoroughly impregnated with oil, so as 
to render it durable, setting this in the ground where needed, and insert- 
ing a board of durable wood in place of the stone. 

While on this subject, it may be well to speak of the importance of good 
drainage to kitchen sinks. It is common to connect them with a subter- 
ranean channel, through which the slops pass off But there is a serious A 
difficulty. The grease, found in all dishwater, adheres to the cold sides of 'J^ 
the channel, and gradually but certainly chokes it up. A trap something J 
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like the one already described will prevent all this trouble. Or it may be 
varied as follows : Let the pipe from the sink run down into an under- 
ground oil or paint cask, set below frost 
'/^^^^ "^^^ P^P^ should go nearly to the bottom. 

•'»• 3F*if\ Then for an escape pipe bend a good* sized 

lead tube like a syphon, C, fig. ii8, and 

connect the outer end with the channel or 

B L drain. The top of this curved tube should 

be on a level with the water in the cask. 
The grease will all rise to the top, and may 
be skimmed off every two or three months 
by uncovering it ; the water will pass off 




_. « ^ ^ . . through the pipe D. The cask may be 

A, Aipf J^om sink downward Covered With chafl^ sawdust or other non- 
— B, oU barrel stt undgrgrtmnd conductor, and thus be well protected from 

— K^ escape ^pe — D, cement or -. ^ rrn.- • • j-i j 

UU drainr-% chaff or sawdust frost This covenng IS readily removed 
to exclude frost. ^hen the grease is to be skimmed oft It 

is the absence of some contrivance of this kind which makes so much 
trouble with sink drains, and prevents a pure air in kitchens. 

Convenient Ash Bin. — ^To avoid the inconveniences ' of loose ash 
heaps, W. D. Philbrick has built a very convenient ash bin, which he 
describes in the Country Gentleman : " I have just built an ash bin 
in my woodshed, fire-proo^ and so convenient that there will be little temp- 
tation to put the ashes anywhere else. It is shown in fig. 1 19 — ^A repre- 
senting the wall of the 
shed ; B, floor of same ; C, 
bulkhead for discharging 
ashes into a tip-cart ; D, 
ash-pit, stoned up as far as 
the surface of the ground, 
and bricked up above — six 
feet square in the clear; 
E E, 2 by 2 inch scantling, 
laid into the brick wall, to 
serve as a support for the 
F*fr "9* square sieve, F, which rests 

upon them, and holds a hodful of ashes and cinders ; a movable handle 
attached to this sieve passes horizontally through a hole in the bricks, so 
that the sieve can be worked from the outside with the cover closed, avoid- 
ing dust When sifted, the cinders are lifted out by raising the cover, G. 
I consider this a good investment on the score of fire insurance, to say 

* nothing of convenience and comfort" 
Fire-Proof Smoke- House. — During a visit at the residence of Hon, 
George Geddes of S3nracuse, we made a sketch, shown in fig. 120, 
of the building which he had erected for a smoke-house and store-room. 
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The room, which facea the house, and is aimated on the right end 
building, as represented in the accompanying view, being eacased in stone 
walls, and dosed with daik shutters when desired, answers a oseful pur- 
pose for keeping fruit, fi-eih meat, and provisions generallji. The leA-hand 



Kig. ,io.—Firi-Prss/Smotffftuu. 
half of the building is occupied with the smoke-house. The section, fig. 
izi, shows the position at' the dilTereut parts. The ash-pit surrounded by 
stone walls and a layer of stone beneath, laid in water-lime raonar, and 
securely coated with the same, keeps the ashes dry, and no water can enter. 
The ash-pit is entered by an iron door, shown both in the view and section. 
Over it is a brick arch, containing several holes the size of a lialf brick. 



through which the smoke passes 



smoke apar 
is entered by the outside door 
on the left end of the building, 
by the assistance o( a >itep- 
1 adder. This smoke-room is 
6 by to feet in the clear. The 
ventilating window at the end, 
and the ventilating chimney at 
the top, are both opened when 
the iiams are smoking, and 
closely shut when the opera- 
tion is completed. The top of 
the arch forms the floor of the 

A large number of hams may 

be placed in this room by the 

fallowing arrangement : Pieces of hard-wood plank, eight inches wide, 

and lot^ enough to reach across the room, rest on a ledge or projection 

from the walls on each side. These pieces of plank have hooks driven in 

, _ on both edges, far enough apart to receive the hams, so that a row may be ^ ^ 

(j hung on each side. When full, each igpu9hedalotigtooneiide,and another 
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filled, and so on till all are in their places. The ventilators above are 
hen opened, and amoke is stalled on the heap of ashes below. For 
his purpose cobs are used, or unseasoned maple, or body bickoiy. 
The smoking should be slow. By the time the smoke baa passed up 
hrough the openings in the arch, it has become cold, and cannot 
eat the hams. Ten oi twelve days will usually be enough for the com- 
iletion of the operation, when the ventilators at the end and in the chim- 
ney above are closely shut. The hams being now kept perfectly dark and 
thoroughly excluded from the air outside, they will keep in gciod condition ; 
flies will do no injury through Ihc summer with a small fire started once a 
month, and with the upper ventilator partly open M the time. This ob- 
viates the common and troublesome task of encasing the hams in muslin, 
whitewashing them, or packing them in oats or ashes. 

I. Geddes suggests double brick hollow walls for the smoke-house, in- 
stead of his solid stone walls ; also that the raiters be ten inches wide, 
strongly lathed, plastered, and tilled in with sawdust, to keep the apart- 

It is obvious that the apartment used as a store-room may be <»nitted, 
and the smoke-house built alone. The smoke-room in this bnilding is six 
by ten feet in the clear, which is larger than most families require^ The 
great points here attained are perfect protection from fire, cool smoke, 
ready access and handling, and an easy mode of keeiHtig the hints through 
summer in perfect condition. 

Stuup Pullers. — A correspondent gives us the following improvement 

on the stump puller figured and described on page 79, vol. r, Rokal 

Affairs : " Place over the stump to be pulled a frame ten or twelve feet 

high, or more, made like a capital A, with a 

dowel of iron projecting above the top to 

J pass through a link of the chain. Place 

the feel of the fiame a little forward of the 

stump, with the top leaning back S or 

degrees. Fasten chain lo a strong root dose 

to stump ; pass it to top of frame and thence 

to lever — [a, fig. 1 22, shows the chain which 

passes Co the lever] — with another chain 

from lever to fulcrum stump, and you have a 

cheap machine, by which a good yoke ofoien 

can easily hoist any stump east of the Rocky 

Fig. 111. Mountains, and they can pull &om fifiy to 

one hundred per day if well tended. The chain from stump to top of frame 

must be veiy strong. There is no benefit in having wheels on the ends of 

The frame represents the radius of a circle or spoke of a wheel, the 

the foot of the frame. If you have but few stumps to 

ill. you need not have a lever, but hitch the chain to the axle of a cait J 

with earth ; if it is not loaded, it will rise Irom the ground when f 



lever. Tl 
, centre of 
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a pull, and Ihe oxen could not pul) much if hitched to the chain 
coming down from the top of the frame." 

Another CMrespondent gires still another modification, shown in fig. 133, 
the fonn being similar K 
the otfe in the &nt volume 

ofRURAL AFFAIKS.abO 

" alluded CO. but with t 
advantage of using three 
powers, and a post 10 pull 
over, as in the one jost 
mentioned. A chain ia 
first used, with two take- 
up hooks, and a swivel in 
each. Iron rods, with a 
hook on one end and a 
link on the other, are 
employed to reach out to the stmnp. Rods and chain enough to reach 
about twelve or fifteen rods are required. 

Improvbd Sheep Racks. — The New-England Fanner gives an accc 
of sheep racks made and used by T. \V. Praddex, and described by him as 
follows : " When I commenced keeping sheep, my feed racks were poor, 
rough things, without bottoms. The sheep wore the wool from their necks, 
the chaff and dirt got into the wool, and they wasted considerable haf. as 
the little lambs would get upon the hay and the sheep would not eat it 




Seeil% that I needed something belter than those rough racks to feed my 

sheep in, I drew some spruce logs to the mill and had some lumber sawed 

and went to work myself and built 

four double racks. A A A A are 

the feed boies ; B B, ridge into which 

bottom ends of rounds are inserted ; 

C C C C, rounds ; U D D D, raves, 

'it.iit~-E dv the ends of which are also shown at , 

wiAUa^i i^ the end of the Cut of the rack, fie, 

'^"f- 124, below which is a door to lacili- 

ate the cleaning of the biwes ; E E E E, leave 

^ feet long and two feet eiglit inches wide. There are three poats three by A 

) two inches on each side, three feet two inches high, leaving mo feet s* 

%z^, =^ 
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inches from bottom of rack to the top of the post The lower side board 
on outside rack is 5 inches by i ; the top side board on outside rack 2^ by 
I inch. The ten slats on each outside of the rack are 5 inches wide ; the 
cross-pieces on the bottom, 3 by 2 inches. Through the centre there is a 
ridge for the inside rack, 9 inches wide at the base. This leaves about 9 
inches on each side for feed boxes ; 10 inches from base to point of ridge. 
On each side of this ridge are inserted thirty-four f -inch rounds, 4 inches 
apart from centre to centre. These rounds are set down from the point of 
ridge 3 inches, and are 15 inches long. The rounds are fastened into a 
rave i^ by i inch, slanting so as to leave 4^ inches between outside rack 
and rave. This gives room to sweep out the feed boxes. The raves ex- 
tend through the end boarding. The leaves are 12 inches wide and half 
an inch thick, and rest on the raves, and also rest on the top of the outside 
post These leaves, by resting on the raves, will turn toward the inside of 
the rack, without hinges, and rest on cleats screwed on to the inside ends. 
Doors at the ends. The lumber is all planed, and is half-inch, except that 
named. The advantages of these racks are : They are light to move ; 
they save hay ; the little lambs cannot get upon the hay, for the rounds 
make a perfect screen ; the leaves, by turning towards the inside, are out 
of the way of the sheep ; the feed boxes can be swept handily ; the grain 
and roots can be thrown into the inside rack and run through into the 
feed boxes at the same time the sheep are eating ; the sheep do not wear 
the wool from their necks, nor get dirt or chaff into their wool. I think 
the cost of these racks, to buy everything and hire them made, would be 
about ten dollars apiece.'' 

Stone Fences. — We gave in a former number of the Annual Register 
some illustrations of the modes adopted for preventing stone walls from 

heaving by frost, and becoming 
thus gradually thrown over. On 
a late visit to a distinguished 
farmer, he described another 
mode, which on light gravelly or 
sandy soils has been found to 
succeed well, and to possess 
some advantages. The accom- 
panying figure is a cross-section 
of the walL In the first place 
the earth is thrown together by 
the plow, so as to form a ridge 
between four and five feet wide. 
The plow is repeatedly passed 
Fig. X2&.— Wall oMd bank cotM^U. until this ridge is a foot above 

the adjacent surface of the ground. On this ridge the wall is built (fig. 127.) 
When completed, additional earth is thrown up against the bottom of the 
wall, a foot above the bottom stone. This is made smooth, so as to carry 




Fig. 137. — Section o/bankf ditches and waUs. 
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off the water of rains freely (fig;. 12&) The advantages are the following : 
A good ditch is made on each side of the wall, which not only carries off 
surface water, but keeps the bottom of the wall well drained. The ditch 
and the sloping bank prevent colts from leaning or pushing against the 
wall, and reduce the necessity of having a high wall. If three feet high, 
it will form a sufficient barrier in all ordinary cases. The banking up against 
the foot of the wall is an additional protection, and tends to prevent dam- 
age by the heaving of frost 

Corn Marker. — A correspondent of the Country Gentleman gives 
the following description of what appears to be a good com marker: 
''The improvement is simply a 'guide,' made of a board (oak is best) 

about six inches wide, and if the distance 
between the outside runners is eight feet, 
it should be twelve feet and a few inches 
long, with a small runner a, (fig. 130) 
fastened securely at one end, leaving a 
couple of inches of the board projecting 
beyond the side of the runner; twelve 
feet from the middle of this runner bore 
I an inch hole and another in the middle 






Fig. 139. — Corn Marker. 



Fis. 130. 



Fig. 131. 



runner of the marker, at b. A wooden pin, an inch in diameter, with a 
shoulder at one end, will be needed to fasten the guide to the marker 
at b. Now make two cleats like f, (fig. 131,) of some tough wood, and 
fasten them, shoulder forward, at d, to keep the guide right. With this 
guide it is only necessary to set stakes to mark the outside row, the guide being 

toward the field. When 
you have crossed the field, 
*gee' or 'haw,* bring the 
middle runner of the marker 
into the track made by the 
guide, and bring the guide 
toward the field again. By 
walking behind the marker, 
the driver can look several 
rods ahead, and correct any 
irregularities made in the 
rows the last time across." 
Corn Husking Bench. 
— F. Graves of Onondaga Co., N. Y., furnishes the Country Gentleman 
the following description 1 " This convenient bench is made about seven 




Fig. 133. — Com Hulking Bench. 
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The traces must be crossed, each horse draw- 
My experience is that a plow runs steadier 
with this tree than any at- 
lachiaent I have seen for 
either two or three horses, 
and I believe that it will 
work equally well on farm 
wagonSgiising shafts instead 
of tongue. Any farmer can 
make the wood-work — any 
blacksmith can iron. There 
patent, and 



Yi%. lib.— Pi>a Bering MaiMm. will 6e" 

HoKSE-PowBR "Post: Bohsi. — I send you a drawingof my machine (Eg. 136) ( 
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an use who wishes to— it is not patented,- nor have I any to 

machine I can bore 250 holes in an hour, enough to make 25 

a post As will be seen by the drawing, the auger is 

^sts lie on the carriage, which runs in grooves 3 feet 4 

1 of the auger drawing the post up as fast as it will 

aw the carriage back by hand, and move the post 

arriage is 2 feet long, 4 inches high ; 6 inches 

'ger a score is cut, 6 inches long and 2 inches 

nd as they are more or less crooked, I use a 

. them so as to bore in the centre of the post 

ude first, and I put a pin 18 inches long through it, 

aoles in the right position. On the carriage there is a 

.iiarp pin to hold the post firm. The cost of the machine is 

J. — Thomas Youngs, 

AiLF Shutting Gate. — A flanged pulley is fastened to the back top 
part of the gate, concentric with the hinges, as shown in the sketch, fig. 157. 
As the gate is opened, the pulley turns with it Fastened to the circum- 
ference of it is a rope 
passing from the inside of 
it back horizontally, and 
then downward over a pul- 
ley on the fence, as shown. 
To the end of the rope is 
attached a suitable weight 
As the gate is opened, the 
weight rises, and the pres- 
sure tending to close the 
Fig. xn.—Stlf-^hutting Gaie. gate is uniform, no matter 

how far it may be opened, or how nearly closed. If the pulley on the fence 
is farther back than shown in the sketch, or if the ^^ight is arranged to fall 
on the inside of the fence instead of being as represented, the gate may be 
thrown entirely open, and the shutter will act just as readily, being always 
in line. It is cheap, simple, effective, durable, and not liable to get out of 
order. — A. L. Hatch. 

Raising Clover Seed. — The first requisite is to have a good field of 

clover, sown on clean land, and clear of weeds. This will make all the 

difference between clean and foul seed. Some weeds are comparatively 

harmless, while others may make years of work to eradicate. The next 

year after seeding the field to clover, let it be cut down closely about the 

time of its first blossoming, which at the North is about the middle of June. 

It may be cut for hay, or it may be pastured closely. The first mode is 

rather the most reliable. A second growth will spring up and bear an 

A abundant and even crop of blossoms, which will ripen seed early in autumn. 

^ The proper season for cutting is indicated when most of the heads have 

U become brown. There are different modes used for cutting. One is to cut 
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the crop with a mowing machine, raking it into quite small cocks, which are 
to remain a few days, the drying being assisted by occasionally tnmiiig 
them oveY, as examination may indicate. Another and more sjrstematic 
way is to take a combined mowing and reaping machine, put on the plat- 
form, sharpen the knives well, and then with a good hand raker keep the 
cut crop on the platform until there is enough for a large bunch, when it is 
pushed oS. At the next passing drop bunch at the same place, so as to make 
windrows. When partly dry, cock it, and let the drying process be com- 
pleted as already described. This plan obviates raking, and leaves the 
crop in better condition. Draw it in on a dry day, and thresh it at the 
proper time with a clover huller. When a mowing machine cannot be had, 
the crop may be cut slowly with a scythe. If a clover huller cannot be 
procured, let the hay become quite ripe, and if it has been wet, it will shell 
the better, and resort to the more imperfect mode of threshing and passing 
through the fanning mill. The threshing is of course most easily and per- 
fectly performed in sharp, frosty weather. 

The Weeds, the Weeds ! — Can we say anything to induce land-owners 
to keep their grounds cleaner > It has been justly remarked that we are 
a weedy nation, and if the weeds annually raised within our boundaries 
were clover and wheat instead, they would amount to sixty million dollars. 
Probably this is too low an estimate. We are glad to observe that there 
is a distinct improvement in this respect, both in gardens and on &rms, 
within a few years, throughout the country. But it i s hard to make some 
men understand that if they can kill or eradicate half the weeds, there is no 
reason why they cannot root out the other half We have been trying to 
teach this doctrine to one of our hired men, who seems to entertain con- 
scientious scruples against making a clean sweep of the weeds. He seems 
resolved to leave at least a tenth of the whole amount, and we cannot make 
him understand that if the first tenth may be killed, the last tenth may be 
also. We once visited a nurser3rman who occupied thirty -five acres, but 
who kept no weeds ! '* How do yon manage to kill all the weeds ?" was 
our question. " We do not kill them — we never allow them an entrance." 
However, in a subsequent year, which was unusuallv wet, we found about 
one dozen weeds on the whole 35 acres. Nevertheless, the doctrine is 
correct, that weeds may be eradicated. If one, then all the rest. 

Trimming Hedges. — We find the implement figured and described on 
page 226 of Volume iv of Rural Affairs, after many years' trial, just 
the thing for keeping Osage hedges in shape. An active hand trims a 
quarter of a mile a day, both sides, on a hedge twelve years old. Many 
people greatly increase the labor by doing the work when the shoots are 
hard and difiicult to cut We have ours trimmed every year in August, 
while the shoots are yet sofi: and green, when they yield to the hedge-trim- 

imer like butter to a hot knife. If done at precisely the 
can be determined only by experience in different 
sprout little or none, and the remaining wood will ripen 
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left till spring, the work will he three-fold. Our Osage hedges which 
stand near or over the tile drains do not winter-kill ; those which have a 
wet subsoil are constantly liable to winter-killing. The plant needs em- 
phatically dry feet We have not tried the mode of trimming here men- 
tioned on honey locust hedges, but have no doubt that, with some modi- 
fication, it would answer as well. It must be borne in mind that the Osage 
orange is a strong grower, and some check in growth by trimming while in 
leaf does no harm. The honey locust is a slower grower, and it may there- 
fore be best to trim hedges of this tree later in the summer. 

Cutting Timber. — Where a succession of growth. is not desired, cut 
the trees at mid-summer, split or saw into posts immediately, and place 
them where they will dry rapidly. The great pbint in preserving durabili- 
ty, is to season quickly, 'before any fermentation or partial decay begins in 
the log. All other theories about the best time for cutting are merely fine- 
spun refinements. The best way to make the posts last long, is to set 
them in ground the subsoil of which is constantly well drained. Over an 
underdrain is a good place. Posts soon rot in a soil often water-soaked. 
A coadng of hot gas tar to the part under ground is usefiil ; or thrust- 
ing the lower ends for a few minutes into a large boiler filled with hot 
gas tar. 

Hot-Bed Frames and Muslin. — Take white cotton cloth of close 
texture, and nail it to the frames ; then apply with a paint brush the fol- 
lowing mixture : Two ounces of lime-water, four ounces linseed oil, and 
three ounces fresh eggs. Beat the eggs separately, and add them to the 
oil and lime-water after the two latter have been warmed and mixed to- 
gether. Successive coats should be given to the cloth until it is water- 
proof. The expense is said to be one-fourth that of glass. If the frames 
are large, cross-bars a foot apart will support the cloth. 

How TO Us^ Paris Green. — D. C. Richmond of Ohio recommends 
the following way of appl3ring this virulent bug- killer, avoiding the danger 
of the arsenic dust flying in the air and entering the breath : A hogshead 
of water with a faucet, is drawn on a wagon to the potato field, as a reser- 
voir to draw from. Fill a pail with water and stir in a heaped table- 
spoonful of pure Paris green, and more if impure. Dip in an old 
broom, and with it sprinkle the infested plants. Bright sunshine is the 
best time. 

Care of Lawn Mowers. — The Horticulturist gives five rules to keep 
lawn-mowers in good order, which we condense ; i. A smooth lawn, free 
from all stones and obstructions. 2. Frequent cutting, the grass never 
over four inches high. 3. Machine always well oiled and kept clean — 
without which, good machines have been condemned, 4. Moderate start- 
ing, to prevent breakage, especially with horse mowers. 5. A well ad- 
justed wiper, or revolving cutter, just touching the head knife-^which will 
obviate frequent sharpening. 
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ACCIDENTS AND EMERGENCIES. 



WHENEVER ANY ACCIDENT OCCURS, do not stir till yoa 
know just what to da Take things quietly — keep silent. Avoid 
adding to a panic in those around you. Disasters are always worse for 
fright and perturbation. Self possession is the first step to presence of 
mind, and knowing exactly what to do is of vital importance. It has some- 
times happened that one quiet, self-possessed person in a crowd of a hun- 
dred has completely controlled them, and prevented their doing additional 
harm. Dr. Hope mentions the case of a man who accidentally cut his 
wrist with a piece of broken jug. Although in a large dty, surrounded by 
doctors, he was allowed to bleed to death, and his wife to stand her trial 
for murder, for want of coolness, common sense and knowledge. 

In another instance three boys were walking across a field, when one of 
them stumbled on an open knife which he held in his hand, and cut an 
artery in the leg. The two others were frightened and ran for assistance, 
and before they returned he had bled beyond recovery. If one had remain- 
ed and pressed firmly on the artery, his life would have been saved. Still 
another instance of the loss of hundreds of lives for want of knowledge and 
presence of mind, occurred when the steamship Arctic was rent at the side 
by striking another vessel. The water poured in and she soon went down. 
I^ as soon as the accident occurred, the water had been pumped into one 
boiler, and driven out of the other, it would have raised the rent above the 
sea, and all might have been saved. 

Nothing helps one to maintain self-possession and presence of mind 
more than knowing what to do. Study these rules therefore and get them 
durably impressed on the mind, so that you may recall them on any 
emergency. 

Burns. — If slight, immerse the part in cold water, or put on it ice or 
snow. If done immediately, a continued application long enough will keep 
down inflammation. Or ap])ly powdered chalk or whiting mixed with lard. 
If so severe as to destroy the skin, cover with varnish, or a strong solution 
of alum, or a mixture of lime water and sweet oil ; or if none of these are 
at hand, mix whiting with linseed or sweet-oil ; thin with a little honey, 
and apply with a soft brush or feather — every touch will give relief. 

If the clothes catch fire, the first thing is to extinguish the blaze. Do not let 
the sufferer run about— every motion fans the flame ; but lay hira quietly on 
the floor, and wrap closely in folds of carpet, a woolen shawl, hearth rug or 
woolen table cover. Then use water to put out the remaining fire. Next, 
remove the clothes very carefully, cutting them gently with scissors or a 
very sharp knife. Be careful not to injure the skin. Then shake on floor 
or powdered starch, to exclude air. Or apply wet cloths to reduce the redness 
and heat. Do not use cold water — ^let it be slightly warm. Lime-water and A 
linseed oil may be applied on old linen or calico well soaked. Or the parts fj' 
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may be covered with castor oiL All these are useful, but some may not be 
at hand. Absence of pain is a bad sign, and shows that the bum has been 
severe and the part destroyed. Keep away idlers, and let the patient be quiet 
If the person has sufficient presence of mind when the clothes first 
take fire, slide the hands down the dress as closely to the body as possible, 
to check the blaze ; at the same time sink on the knees. If this is not suf- 
ficient, lie down quickly and roll on the fire, and wrap yourself closely in a 
woolen shawl, piece of carpet or any woolen cloth which can be seized. 
Never continue standing a moment, and especially never run about. 

Houses Taking Fire. — The first thing is to keep all the doors shut 
Currents of flame will then be confined, and cannot sweep so rapidly 
through the building. Keeping the doors all shut will sometimes so retard 
the flames that they may be extinguished. If they cannot, it will help much 
towards removing the furniture. We knew a fine house that was all in 
flames in ten minutes, in consequence of the wild fright of the inmates, who 
ran frantically from one room to another, leaving all the doors open. 

If the lower story is in flames, the first thing for the inmates above to 
do is to loosen a bed cord if possible, or to tie the bed-clothes together 
by secure knots, and then fasten one end to the bedstead. This will admit 
safe descent, and often prevent broken 
limbs from jumping. The 
quickest way to tie a se- 
cure knot, is to place two 
ends parallel together, 
(fig. 138,) and tie a com- 
mon single knot near the 
end (fig. 139.) 

Before passing through 
smoke, take a full breath, 
and then stoop low. But 
if the fire has been burn- 
ing some time, and less ^if* >39> 
smoke is present, and carbonic add is therefore feared, walk erect 

Out-houses are sometimes set on fire by burglars, to draw attention from 
the dwelling. Whenever, therefore, you find an out-house bumiig, and 
suspect it was set on fire, let a strong guard examine the house. 

Every room which is lighted with a kerosene lamp should have a woolen 
blanket, table cover, rug, shawl, or other woolen fabric, ready in the same 
room, so that in case of an explosion it may be instantly applied to smother 
the flames. Many lives would be saved every year if this were everywhere 
attended to. Do not use water on burning oil, as it often forms steam and 
spreads the oil. 

To save horses from a rapidly burning stable, blindfold them, or they 
cannot be led out. Throwing a harness on a horse will often assist 
If the soot in a chimney takes fire, and danger is feared, first shut all 





Fig. 138. 
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the doois and windows in the room, to lessen the draft ; then stop up the 
chimney flue with a piece of wet carpet or blanket If a little water or 
mon salt is then thrown on the fire, it will reduce the flames. The 
draught of the chimney will be checked, and the fire will soon be ex- 
tinffuished for want of air. 

DmviNc; Horses. — If horses become fiightejied and run, in all cases 
keep your stat, unless they stop so that you may jump out safely. Jumping 
It when moving swiftly is sure to throw you severely ag.ilnst obstacles. 
The carriage itself will protect you in many cases. If the liamess breaks 
while you are driving up hill where there is a bank on one side and a 
precipice on the other, turn the horses' heads toward the bank, if you have 
a four-wheeled vehicle. This will cause the wheels, in backing, to turn 
against the bank. But if you have a two-wheeled carriage, turn the horse 
towards the precipice, which will run the wheels from it. Observe the 
lame precautions if a balky horse should commence backing. 

BitEAKrNG THROUGH IcE. — The firsl thing to do when a person has 
broken through the ice, is to procure a pole or stick — if laid on the ice, it 
will bear considerable weight, even if the ice is thin, because the pressure 
IS all along it, and not on one spot, and will enable (he person to lay hold 
Dfii to be helped out In one instance a young man broke in while skating ; 
the bystanders stood afar off in terror, fearing to ap)>roach him on the 
ice, and there appeared no help for him. Suddenly a man was seen 
rushing towards the spot and tearing instantly a long board from a fence 
n his way, he ran it on the ice towards the young man, and rescued him 
t once. If no pole or board can be had, stretch yourself at full length on 
lie ice, and it will bear you up much better that standing on your feet 
Many persons lose their lives under ice by slipping under the edge while 
endeavoring to raise themselves on their arms. It is better to approach 
the edge sidewise, and endeavor to roll out 

When horses break through ice, fhey may be drawn out mote easily by 
bloating them, drawing a halter tightly around the neck so as to prevent 
breathing for a short time, and removing it as soon is they are rescued 

Bleeding. — If an artery is cut, compress abmit the wound, or between 
[he wound and the heart ; if a vein is cut compress below. Akterial 
bleeding is known from the bright scarlet color of the blood, and from its 
issuing in jerks. 

your finger on the 
wound and press 
upon the bleed- 
ing aperture — 
this will stop the 
Fig. 140. bleeding as long 

1 as the pressure, if properly l^>plied, is continued. To maintam the pres- , 
( ] sore, tie a liandkercbief twice around the limb above the injury, with a pad (j 
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on the artery ; place a stick at the knot, and turn it till the blood stops 
(fig. 140.) Or fold a piece of soft rag several times, put it quickly over 
the opening, and secure it by a piece of broad tape or bandage. 

Blood from the veins is dark colored, and flows in a continuous stream, 
and not by jerks. It may be stopped by the pressure of the finger, or by a 
bandage. If the person shows signs of fainting, it will do no harm, as 
fainting tend to stop bleeding. 

When internal bleeding occurs from the mouth, throat, lungs or stomach, 
place the patient in bed, with the head slightly raised, keep the room cool 
and perfectly quiet, and give a frequent swallow of ice-water, or a small 
lump of ice, or crushed ice, not more than a teaspoonful. 

In general, one of the best things to stop bleeding from a moderate cut, 
is to cover it copiously with a mixture of flour and salt in equal parts. A 
handful of dry earth pressed on the wound and held there will stop bleed- 
ing, when the accident occurs in the field or on a railroad. 

If blood flows freely from an artery, it should be stopped without a mo- 
ment's delay, by hard pressure, either of a ligature or the forcible use of 
the thumb. Keep the pressure, without relaxing an instant, till the surgeon 
comes, so that the coagulating blood may glue up the wound. 

Bleeciing of the nose often stops itself at the right time ; but if not, let 
the person sit upright, bathe the neck and face with cold water, and dis- 
solve a little alum in water and squirt it up the nostrils. 

Bleeding from the stomacht or vomiting blood, is not always so danger- 
ous as it appears. Two teaspoonfuls of vinegar, with one of epsom salts, 
may be taken every half hour till it stops ; and small quantities of cold water 
or bits of cracked ice are useful. 

Blood from the lungs comes in smaller quantities, is coughed up, and 
has a brighter color. Give a teaspoonful of vinegar with one of paregoric 
every half hour ; sponge the chest with cold water, keep the shoulders 
raised, and the patient quiet. 

If there is much bleeding i^ora. pulling a tooth, fill the cavity firmly with 
a plug made of lint and whiting or powdered clay. Change it every fifteen 
minutes till the bleeding stops, and then keep it in twenty-four hours. 

Treatment of Wounds. — ^Do not be in a hurry; wash the wound 
carefully and remove all dirt, for which a sponge may be gently used. After 

bleeding has stopped, which may be half an 
hour or less, bring the edges very accurately 
together, placing over it a piece of linen, 
secured with a bandage. When the parts can 
be sewed together at the edges, do so, for 
which silk thread is best — the needle, well 

*, . . oiled, thrust through the skin, and each stitch 

* / secured by a knot, (fig. 141.) In a day or two , . 

Fig. 141. the stitches may be removed by carefully cut- JJK^ 

ting and drawing out Sometimes isinglass plaster answers well to draw () 
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the edges together. When any part is cut clear away, replace it quickly, 
and keep it in its exact position by pressure. 

If a fish-hook or barbed crochet-needle runs into the hand, do not try to 
draw it out, as that would tear the flesh ; but first be very sure which side 
the barb is, and then push down a very smooth ivory knitting-needle, or 
something similar, to crowd the flesh off from the point, and then draw 
both out together. 

When bruises occur, cover the part with a cloth dipped in cold water 
every few minutes. If bleeding increases, use the handkerchief and stick. 
Severe or large bruises, as of broken limbs, are relieved of the pain by im- 
mersing in blood- warm water. 

If a bone is broken, keep the part perfectly quiet, and if the patient 
has to be removed, carry him on a board, door or bench, and let him be 
conveyed quietly by four men, and never in a carriage. More damage is 
sometimes done by careless moving than by the original accident. For 
dislocation, procure a surgeon as soon as possible. 

Poisoned Wounds. — Sometimes poison, such as dead animal matter, 

is introduced into a wound, causing 
formidable injury. Place a ligature 
above the wound, tight enough to pro- 
mote but not stop bleeding (fig. 142. ) 
A quill or small tube may be placed 
over the wound, and by sucking, the 
Fig. 14a. poison will ooze out into the tube. 

Bite op a Mad Dog. — Cut out promptly the bitten part — or burn it 
out with a small red-hot iron, or with a stick of lunar caustic Youatt was 
several times bitten, in his care of these animals, and always cured the 
bite with lunar caustic The more thoroughly either of these remedies is 
applied, the better. 

For Sprains, apply cloths wet in laudanum and hot water, and keep the 
part quiet. If of the wrist or ankle, it must not hang down. 

If the jaw is put out of joint by opening the mouth too wide, place a 
stick (a small cane for instance) across the mouth like a horse's bit Push 
it far back, and then press downward till the jaw slips into place. 

Railway Accidents. — When these occur, first clear away idlers. Keep 
the sufferers as quiet as possible till the surgeon arrives. Those who are 
slightly injured or jarred will be better to He down and be quiet an hour 
or two. 

Choking. — If choked, get on all fours and cough. If this does not 
answer, thrust out the tongue, or draw it forward with the finger and thumb 
covered with a handkerchief, and then let another person who has nerve 
boldly thrust the forefinger well down, and draw out the obstruction. The 
finger and thumb of a resolute bystander are the best instruments. Fish 
Jj^ bones, pins, and other small, adhering substances, or anything too far down 
Q to reach, may he carried down by quickly chewing and swallowing a mass 
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of bread or other pulpy substance, and sometimes by copious draughts 
of water. 

Dust or Cinders in the Eye. — Avoid rubbing— draw out the lid, 
and if done soon enough, the substance will work out in a few seconds. 
But if not, place a small stick, bodkin or knitting-needle horizontally across 
the outside of the lid, and invert the lid over it This will show the object, 
which may be then removed with the point of a small roll of paper, or the 
rounded point of a lead pencil 

li fresh lime gets into the eye, do not use water, but employ diluted 
vinegar or lemon juice to neutralize it 

Bee Stings and Insect Bites. — Remove the sting if left in ; apply 
cold water quickly, and as soon as possible spirits of hartshorn, soda, or 
even wet wood-ashes, to neutralize the acid poison. . 

If strong acids come into contact with the skin, use alkaline solutions im- 
mediately to neutralize the acid, as lime-water, carbonate of soda, or mag- 
nesia — or even common soap in thick solution. Cover with linen and oil- 
silk or bread poultice. 

For fresh chilblains^ employ friction and soap liniment ¥01 frosted 
parts rub with snow or very cold water, in a cold room, so that the warmth 
may come very gradually. Sudden heat is very destructive — ^the slower 
and more gradual, the better. 

Fainting. — Place the patient flat If he can swallow, give cold water. 

Apoplexy. — The patient has pain in the head, increased by lying down. 
If severe, the face is purple and the breathing labored. Loosen all tight 
clothing about the neck and chest Keep the neck and shoulders well 
raised. Do not bend the neck forward. Apply a stream of cold water to 
the head, but give nothing at the mouth. Apply warmth to the feet 

Sunstroke should be treated nearly as apoplexy, and ice be applied to 
the head. 

Epilepsy. — ^The patient drops instantly — the face is twitched — pulse not 
much changed. Lay the patient on a bed, and apply a wet cloth to the 
head. The fit usually passes off in a few minutes. 

Hysterics. — Let the patient lie on a couch, and then continue to pour 
cold water on the head till relieved. 

Poisons. — For acid poisons give alkalies ; for alkaline poisons give adds. 
When poisons have been swallowed, the first thing is to induce vomiting. 
A teaspoonful of mustard swallowed in half a tumbler of warm water will 
answer. 

If arsenic has been taken, give large quantities of milk and raw eggs, 
lime-water or flour and water ; then castor-oil. 

For antimony (in tartar emetic) give plenty of strong tea of any kind. 

For strong cLcids^ put an ounce of calcined magnesia in a pint of water, 
and give two tablespoonfuls every two or three minutes. If magnesia is 
not at hand, use whiting, chalk, soda, or knock a piece of plaster off the 
wall, pound it small, and give it in milk and water to neutralize the add.' 
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Another person may cut soap into small pieces, and give a teaspoonful in 
water, or a tablespoonful of soft soap. Give plenty of warm water to drink 

For verdigris drink large quantities of milk and white of eggs, but no 
vinegar. 

Sugar of leady red lead or white lead — Put two ounces of epsom salts 
into a pint of water, and give a fifth part every ten minutes, till it operates 
freely. 

Laudanum taken too largely must be removed quickly by vomiting, by 
giving fifteen grains of sulphate of zinc in a little water ; to a young person 
half that quantity, and to an infant ipecac If these cannot be had, use 
mustard and warm water, already mentioned, and tickle the top of the 
throat After vomiting, give plenty of strong coffee, and if sinking, give 
alcohol and water. Keep the patient walking, and dash cold water in the 
fsjoty for if he sleeps at this stage, it will be the sleep of death. 

Mercury — calomel, corrosive sublimate, &c. Give white of egg in water 
every five minutes, with large quantities of milk and flour in water. 

Iodine ox its compounds. — Take large quantities of cold starch and water, 
or flour and water. 

Phosphorus from matches. — Give' large quantities of warm water with 
magnesia, or chalk, or whiting, or even flour — ^but no oil or fet 

Strychnine or nux vomica, — Give an emetic, then linseed tea or barley 
water. 

For Apparent Drowning. — Send immediately for a doctor, blankets 
and dry clothing. The first thing is to restore breathing, then to promote 
warmth and circulation Continue the efforts at least an hour after the 
pulse and breathing have ceased. At the same time remove the wet 
clothes and add dry ones. 

First place the patient gently face downward for a moment, with one of 
his wrists under his forehead, to clear the mouth and nostrils. The lungs 
are never filled with water. Remove all tight clothing about the neck and 
chest. Keep his tongue forward, which may be done by an elastic band 
over the tongue and under the chin. Then place the patient on his back, 
with head and shoulders raised on a firm cushion, as of a folded coat Draw 
the arms, by grasping them just above the elbows, gently upwards above 
the head, to draw air into the lungs, and hold them two seconds ; then 
turn them down and press them gently and firmly for two seconds against 
the sides of the chest, to press the air out Keep on this way fifteen times 
in a minute, perseveringly, deliberately, until natural breathing is perceived, 
and then stop and induce circulation and warmth by steady and continued 
friction with handkerchiefs Or flannels, under the clothes and over the 
whole body, and upwards on the limbs, for several hours if necessary, by 
relays of attendants. This propels the blood along the veins towards the 
heart Mustard poultices on the chest will relieve the distress in breathing. 
Keep idlers away. The same remedies may be applied for suffocation 
from foul air, or by hanging. 
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NOTES ON ORNAMENTAL PLANTING. 



BEAUTIFYING NEW GROUNDS.— Ornamental treea,when8et oat 
in new plantations, are commonly only a few ieet high, even if they arc 
ultimately to grow to a spread of fifty feet in diameter. If the owner gives 
them theii full allotted space at the commenceinent, the surface of his grounds 
1 remain bald and unshaded (or many years. Hence it is common to set 
theia out more thickly, with the intention of thinning out as they begin to 
encroach upon each other. This will answer well, provided the owner is 
sure he will give them the necessary thinning in time. Such kinds as 
maples, black walnut, chestnut, honey locust, linden, &c, if only six or 
seven feet high when taken from the nursery rows, may be set temporarily 
within ten fcet of each other ; and during the first six or seven years, they 
"1 not encroach upon each other ; while at the same time an agreeable 
sunt of foliage and shade will be soon afforded by them. But the 
difficulty is, they will be left to stand too long; and the full, rounded, 
natural symmetry of (he heads will be likely 
to be setioQs)y interfered with before thev are 
cut away (fig. 143.) 

We advise every one, therefore, to look cai e- 
fully before he sets out many trees closely to- 
gether around his newly erected house. We 
not unfrequently see the largest kinds of both 
deciduous and evergreen trees set within a few 
■feet of each other. A young Norway spruce, 
^ for example, when three feet high resembles 
Fig. Mj. a handsome shrub, and the trees are oflen 

so as to appear well if they should never grow larger. The owners 
m hardly to comprehend how they are to be fifty feet high in half a 
short lifetime, with a spread of branches on the ground thirty or forty feet 
in diameter. Sometimes we see the young evergreens transplanted within 
a ungle yard of a gravel walk or a carriage drive. If they grow well, they 
must soon be cut down, shortened in heavily, or suffered to close up the 
passage before many years. It will be best, therefore, always 10 give ample 
space between the borders of roads and walks, and plantations of trees — 
because their forms will always be fullest and most perfectly developed 
Test to such open passages, and we do not wish to spoil the best forms 
by cutting out, and lay open the bare stems and meagre branches of the 
trees beyond them. 

"When shall we begin to thin out? What rule shall we adopt 
for it?" 
i Adswer — if you wish your trees to grow up with perfect, rounded heads, A 
I or with rich, grand, broad-spreading brandies (fig. 144,) never allow two Q 
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adjacent trees lo touch each other at the extremities of their longest limbs. 
If you wish to have a group of two or three or more stems, (fig. 145,] 
supporting tops that shall form one 
rounded mass, they may of course be 




learer, but other trees should give this rounded mass plenty of space, 
rhe same remark applies lo a belt, copse or continued mass of trees. 

Raising Sups. — A simple little contrivance, represented in fig. 146, is 
described in the Country Gentleman as follows : 

aige cigar-box may be the house. A pane of glass to cover 
the bottom 
nd its roots, or both, as in 
sectioned figured, will fur- 
nish vapor, which the glass 
covering will retain, while 
admitting light To pre- 
vent excess of heat in case 
of the sun shining fiill on 
Its glass root ' piece of 
white paper can be laid on 
as a screen, and kept se- 
cure by a piece of glass, so 
I during the day. And if 
lOved (0 a safer position. 




Huuh •ntrUd in 1*4 mmr toi, Uu fan bt/uaik, tilt 



that light may be excluded as lit 
cold nights should occur, the boi 

" All necessary precautions are thus secured, and a crop of cuttings may 
be had, rooted, in a week or two, if they ate taken green from the ends of 
the stoutest young shoots of a herbaceous plant, when just under full pro- 
cess of extension in growth. The lower leaves are taken off, and the cut- 
tings immediately set in the damp, sandy soil, bclbre they wilt in the least 
They may be from one to three inches long, and the two or more leaves 
'eft on them maybe clipped if very large, so as to reduce iheir length. 

"The soil maybe pure sand if merely for rooting or striking the cuttings, 
15 the phrase is. But whatever soil is used must be sweet and fresh, taken 
rom the surfaee where it has been long exposed to the light, the rain, and 
the free air. A piece of decayed sod, fiili of the fibrous roots, covered an 
o deep with clean sand, will make an excellent bed, in which the 
"j^ young plants can feed well after they have rooted. A 

' t should be once gently but n 

=*=® 



"On setting the cutting! in the sand, i 
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^Cicoaghly watered. With the surroundings indicated !□ the figure, it is 
net likely to become dry ; but if it should, water must be sprinkled On 
vi.-ry gently, for the cul(iu{|t» shnuld not be suffered to Rag in the least 
There is such a thing as ' damping oi^' which sometimes destroys cuttings ; 
but if the soil and box are sweet and clean, the temperature (avorable and 
Meady. the water pure and tepid, and given in vapor rather than solid flow, 
the process nl cell extension will go on within the cutting, rapid as the 
frothing of beer, but far too inRnitei^imally minute to be visible, and its ex- 
tensions nHU soon appear in the form of new roots and new tips." 

Floweks on Dining Tamlks, — One of the most pleasit^ decorations 
of dining tables consists of vases and bouquets of flowers. But such 
flowers can be kept for a short lime only ; and in winter, when they can be 
obtained only from greenhouses, the decoration is cosily. We observe a 
contrivance in a late number of the I^ndoii Garden, which obviates the 
difficulty, and permits the use of plants flowering in pots, in a neat and 
effective manner, where the table has movable leaver, like our common ex- 
tension tallies. We vary the contrivance a little to 
suit the peculiar wants of this country. A notch is cut at 
one side of one uf the movable leaves, equidistant from 
the enils, and large enough to receive the stem of the 
plant This notch may be in a board made for the 
'«- 'tJ- purpose, if it is desirable not to cut the table lea£ A 

shelf is placed under the table to receive the pot, 1^ 147, which niay be 
blocked up bo as to liringthe surface of the |)Ot near the table. The leaves 
of the table are then pushed together into their places. Fig. 148 represents 
a plant of white Bouvaidia treated in this way, and neatly trimmed with 
ferns about it, in which a few cut floweni of scarlet geraniums and cream 



Fig. ii^-~PlaHii an DiK<ur TaiU. 

dirysanthemumi have been placed. If cloths are used on the table, the 

plant will stand where two come together ; but the contrivance is most ^i 

jH easily managed when the table is not covered with a cloth. jL 

{) Simple Hkateo PlAtrr Case. — The following l^;ure and description f) 
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a amaU plant cise,vKirmid whully by a lamp, will be iaterestiiig to i 
as wish to raise greenhouse plants, and cannot afiord or give the tin 
houses for the purpose. We copy it fn>ni the London Garden ; 

" Wc h»ve much pleasure in calling attention to a plant case inve 
by Mr. Peter Barr, which is most effective in raising seedlings and growing 
plants which require a gemal 
warmth. Our illustration (Gg. 
149) saves us the necessity of 
describing it Below the ' fibre,' 
and the 'water' the sei 
> shows a hollow chamber, and 
below that a little stand supports 
a lamp, the heat from which 
enters the chamber and escapes 
I through small perforations i 
sides. This lamp works very 
well, simply requiring trimming 
Fia. <fi.—P!a«l Cut. night and morning, and re- 

plenishing with oil ; the best colza oQ is used. There are two pat- 
is of this case — one rather deep, in which small stove plants, &c, 
may be grown ; the other shallow, and more suitable for seedlings, cut- 
tings and olhcr dwarf subjects, which are thus brought much nearer the 

IS. They are manufactured in several sizes. These cases will be found I 
very useful by persons who wish to raise seedlings or grow tender plants 
in a dwelling-house, or in a cool greenhouse, orchard-house, or conserva- ' 
tory. This is a modification of an improvement on the Wattonian cai 

Curious Orchids. — Alfred Smee, in his interesting work, entitled 
"My Garden," describes and figures some curious species of Orchis, 




Rg. IJ3.— ^ OrciUi- 

among which is the Orchii maicula, or Man orchis, ao called because the 
T has a resemblance to a little man dangling from the plant; this is 
^ cultivated more as a curiosity than for its beauty. The Bee orchids are vety ; 
(J beauliiiil. and grow with great luxuriance under proper management. A (J 
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third, less showy, is the Fly orchis. The best soil for these plants is a light 

turfy loam. 

Select Roses. — The American Rural Home gives a select list of roses, 

made from lists of a dozen each, furnished by seven Rochester nurserymen, 

which we append — ^most of them being hybrid perpetuals : 

Gen. Washington has the suffrages of all, 7 

Caroline de Sansal, 6 

La Reine, 5 

John Hopper, 4 

Victor Verdier^ / 4 

Gen. Jacoueminot, 4 

Baronne Wevost, 4 

Anne de Diesbach, 3 

Madame Alfred de Rougemont, 3 

Triomphe de 1' Exposition, 3 

Svdonie, 3 

Madame Victor Verdier, 3 

Madame Plantier, 3 

Perpetual White, 3 

Warming Small Greenhouses. — An English journal says that a 
gentleman who had a small greenhouse of half-hardy, not tender plants, 
employed at first no heat but gas, during cold snaps. The gas, however, was 
found ruinous to the plants, and he substituted cheap paraffine lamps, dis- 
tributed in different parts of the greenhouse, with entire success. In the 
colder winters of this country, the same means of softening the severity of 
the temperature might be adopted, provided the half hardy plants selected 
were sufficiently hardy to bear some cold, in smaller greenhouses or plant 
cases. 

Transplanting Evergreens. — The best way, in ordinary cases, in 
transplanting all trees, is to select those of small size, so that the roots 
may be removed entire, and the trees will meet with little check by re- 
moval. But it is sometimes desirable, to remove large trees. The great 
requisite in such cases is to shorten the roots the previous year. It makes 
a vast difference. A proof was given lately by Dr. Hull at a meeting of 
the Alton Horticultural Society. He transplanted evergreens with perfect 
success that were 15 years old, by root pruning the previous year. 

LiLlUM AURATUM. — A writer iu the Rural New-Yorker says that many 
bulbs of this lily have been lost by disease or decay, and that the supply 
has become small. He thinks a reason for this loss is too much heat iu 
summer and a want of moisture. He recommends mulching, but more 
especially deeper planting, particularly in light soils. He has found that 
even small bulbs, planted six or eight inches deep, gave better growth than 
those at less depth. In heavier or clayey soils the bulbs are less affected 

Durable Stakes. — The Technologist has used flower stakes for more 
than nine years, perfectly sound, made durable by placing them in a boil- 
ing kettle of coal tar for ten minutes, then rolling all the tarred part in 
clean sand, and then again tarring and sanding after the first coat is per- 
1 fectly dry. Our experience is that coal tar is excellent for wood constantly A 
M exposed to moisture or under ground, and bad for wood above ground, JL 
Q for which latter petroleum is best. () 
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THE GREAT SALE OF THE CENTURY. 




THE DISPERSION of the New- York Mills Herd of Short-Horns, the 
property of Hon. Samuel Campbell which occurred at public auction 
at that place, Sept loth, 1873, i^ <^^ of those events which have no prece- 
dent in history, and are not likely to be repeated in the future. It is there- 
fore proper that we should place on record in these volumes an outline of 
the occurrences of the day, revised and somewhat abridged from the columns 
of the Country Gentleman. In the prefatory remarks we refer briefly 
to the most celebrated Sales in the history of the ancestors of Mr. Camp- 
beirs cattle. 

It was in the year 1810 that the Short-Horn herd of Charles Colling 
was brought to the hammer — ^the herd in which the unbroken lineage of 
the Duchesses traces back to the year 1784. Under the impulse of the 
Napoleonic wars, English agriculture was in a condition of great prosperity. 
The values of farm products then current have seldom if ever been equal- 
led, before or since. The Short-Horns had already earned a well-won 
reputation throughout the kingdom. The attendance was enormous, and 
the prices made were extraordinary. The bull Comet sold for 1,000 guineas. 
One cow commanded 410 guineas, and 400 guineas was paid for another. 
An average of ;£'i5i i8s. was made on forty-seven head. 

Then came a long period of comparative inactivity, though of constant 
actual growth. With peace, the quantity of money put in circulation was 
ereatly reduced. There was little spirit of competition, and less of specu- 
lation, among the farmers and breeders of England, and the competition of 
other countries was a long time in making itself perceptibly felt American 
buyers were seen in England from time to time, and in 1834 their purchases 
assumed increased importance. But a few years later we encountered a 
period of great financial depression in this country. It was not until 1850 
that the recovery from its effects had so far reached the agricultural com- 
munity as to result in a general and decided spirit of enterprise. 

In that year occurred the sale of Thomas Bates, conduaed by the 
executors of his estate. Col. L. G. Morris, who from that day to this, has 
seldom been missed on great occasions of the kind, wrote us as follows, 
under date of Kirklevington, May loth, 1850 : " The great Bates sale took 
place yesterday. The attendance was from three to five thousand, from 
almost all parts of the world. The average price was about 63 guineas, 
the highest price 205, and the lowest priced sound animal 30 guineas. 
♦ * I purchased three head, and Mr. Becar of Smithtown, Long-Island, 
purchased four head." Among these seven were three Oxfords — ^the 
founders of their family in America, to some of whose descendants we shall 
refer below. 

The prosperity of 1850, both in England and America, showed a rapid 
increase in succeeding years. In 1S53 we imported largely of Short-Horn 
blood. A company in Madison county, Ohio, brought over twenty-three 
head of valuable animals. A Kentucky company sent out Messrs. Dudley, 
Garrard and Van Meter, who selected with care twenty-five of the best 
cattle they could buy. The lamented R. A. Alexander of Kentucky, im- 
ported as many more, purchased without regard to price. For two of them, 
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Duchess of Athol and 2d Duke of Athol, he paid £$2$, which was con- 
sidered very large. Mr. Jonathan Thorne of New- York, eager to de- 
vote some part of his large wealth to purposes which would have a beneficial 
influence upon the substantial prosperity of the country, had already made 
some purchases of Short-Horns in England, but, with the sagacity of a 
a shrewd merchant, he saw that the only way to render the amount invest- 
ed of the greatest ultimate value, and at the same time to assure his own 
position at the head of the movement, was by tempting English breeders 
to part with what as a rule they refused to sell — ^in other words, by care- 
fully ascertaining where the best was to be obtained, and then by bu5nng it 
if possible.* In this spirit his son, Mr. Sam. Thorne, and the late F. M. 
RoTCH, who were acting for him in England, attended the sale of Lord 
Dude's herd. Col. Morris was also present The contest between home 
and foreign bidders was very animated, and ended in the -Americans carry- 
ing off all the puchess cows of the herd which were considered certam 
breeders — Col. Morris for himself and Mr. Becar, bujring Duchess 66th at 
700 guineas, and Duke of Glo'ster for 650 guineas, while Mr. Thome ob- 
tained Duchess 64th for 600 gs., 59th for 350 gs., and 68th (lost at sea on 
the passage) for 300 gs. The general average of the sixty-two head sold 
on this occasion was over ;£'i5o— the 13 bulls averaging £^9^ i8s., and 49 

cows ;^I40 23. 

We advert to the foregoing facts in preface to our notes of the great 
international contest at New- York Mills, that it may be more clearly seen 
what sort of comparison it bears to previous events of a similar kind, and 
also that we mav reach some explanation, if possible, of the reason why 
thousands were oid as readily on this last occasion as hundreds had been 
at an interval of only twenty years before. That the Short- Horns had 
es!ablished themselves at the head of all breeds, and the Duchesses at the 
head of all the various /amilies of the Shoft- Horns, was evident enough in 
1853 ; and, without pausing to inquire'the reasons of their pre-eminence, or 
whether it be matter of sober judgment or popular fancy, the fact is one 
which candid admirers of other families or breeds cannot dispute. From 
1853 to the beginning of our civil war, they constantly grew in demand and 
increased in value. The war, of course, unsettled everything, and our 
leading breeders began to turn to England for a market, as there was none 
at home. They were at first received with some distrust, but exportations 
were made by Mr. Thorne, and subsequently by Messrs. Cornell of Ithaca, 
and Alexander of Kentucky, and these gave good satisfaction. Mr. Shel- 
don's shipments at a later date excited warm interest, and Mr. Campbell, 
as well as Mr. Cochrane of Canada, have since found regular customers on 
the other side. Meantime the Duchess family had not increased in num- 
bers in proportion to the demand, either here or in Great Britain. And 
when it was announced that Mr. Campbell's herd would be sold, it was 
easy to see that England and America would enter into an unprecedented 

* Mr. Thorne' s agent, in effecting the purchases of 1853, the late Col. Rotch, after a 
pro t r acte d interview with Mr. Bolden, then a breeder of great prominence, ventured to ask 
inm if he would sell the bull Grand Duke (10,284) ^t any price. Mr. Bolden's answer was 
a negative, although he added that if any one was so infatuated as to tender the sum 
obtained for Comet, he did not know that he would refuse it Col. Rotch at once made 
the offer. Mr. Bolden said that as he had referred to Comet's price, though w ithout any 
deare or expectation of getting it, he would accept the thousand guineas for the bull, and a 
draft for the amount wa^ immediately placed in his hands. A few days later he requested 
the privilm of returning the draf^ and retaining the animal, but Col. R. replied dat he 
had alrea^ apprised Mr. Thome of the purchase, and he thex«fore had no power to recede. 
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Struggle — ^the one to regain what perhaps, with due regard to her own in- 
terests, she never should have sold, — the other to retain what she had only 
won by expense so lavish as at the time to have been thought absurd I 

The hotels at Utica had been thronged for several days previous to the 
Sale, with guests engaged in close examination of the Herd — Kentucky 
exceeding any other State in the numbers of her delegation, though 
there were many leading breeders from various parts of the West, some 
from Canada, and eight or ten from Great Britain. In conversation the 
previous evening, we were told that the Duchesses would go very high — up 
to $20,000— perhaps to $25,000 ! The last was the utmost limit, and we 
thought it utterly improbable, we confess. This incredulity was shared by 
others, and even the largest estimates fell far behind the actual result. 

On Wednesday morning, every one's first business was to get to the 
scene of action. Lunch was served without waiting for noon,and indeed it 
was fairly over Soon after mid-day had passed. The remarkable spectacle 
was witnessed of everything in readiness — audience and actors included— 
full fifty minutes before the appointed time. In justice to others who 
might be on the way, it was of course impossible to anticipate the adver- 
tised hour, and the delay was occupied by busy consultations or casual 
conversations between those who met. There were probably about one 
thousand persons on the ground, but there had been little notice of the 
Sale in the neighborhood, and few were present from merely idle curiosity. 
We have never seen so large a gathering of the leading breeders of the 
country, and doubt if another such will soon be seen again. 

The order of the Sale had been fullv determined on Tuesday, after an 
opportunity of consulting the wishes of bidders. The Duchesses, headed 
by the bull 2d Duke of Oneida, were to be taken first, the Oxfords to 
follow, and then, in their respective groups, the members of the various 
other families in the herd. Around the stand of Mr. Page, the auctioneer, 
the press was liberally represented. A bank of seats had been erected 
opposite, and we noted in a central group the earnest faces of Messrs. 
Morris, Kine, Griswold, Parks, Murray and Christie, flanked on either 
side by a noble band of Kentuckians, seated or standing, stalwart and de- 
termined, — while away to the left, on the ring side or within it, were grouped 
the pleasant looking company from over-sea — Lord Skelmersdale and Mr. 
Hoi ford in person, — Mr. Berwick acting for Lords Dunmore and Bective, 
— Mr. Richardson, agent of Sir Curtis Lampson, and Mr. Kello who car- 
ried off the great prize, later in the day, for Mr. Pavin Davies, in the fertile 
Vale of Severn. Not far from the English grouj) were some of their most 
determined foes, the representatives of Mr. Alexander of Kentucky — him- 
self detained at home, to the regret of all. Nearly opposite, on the right, 
stood the Cornells, father and son, Thome, Wing, Hanson, and a bew of 
other New-Yorkers, with Mr. Conger here and there among them. The 
crowd pressed on every side, finally working in upon the ring until there 
was barely a circle vacant beneath the rostrum for the slow procession of 
the subjects of the Sale. The stand of seats was full to the ends, but only 
the central circle kept to the planks, for the first quiet bid from England 
brought every man to his feet but those who sat that they might not inter- 
cept the view of others. 

*At one o'clock, after a word of explanation from the auctioneer as to the 
programme of the offerings, the 2d Duke of Oneida entered, and the half* A 
hour that succeeded— or mdeed the full five hours — cannot soon be for- m 
gotten. " Will any one make me an offer for the bull ?*' asked Mr. Page, [) 
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" Ten thousand dollars," answered Lord Skelmersdale, in the most off- 
hand manner possible, but so clearly that no one lost the bid. We did not 
take the time, but should say that within 90 seconds, ** eleven thousand," 
" eleven-five," and " twelve " were called, and on the pause that followed 
the last, the " one — ^two— three — gone^^froixi the rostrum, carried the owner- 
ship of the 2d Duke to the first purchaser of the day, Mr. T. J. Megibben 
of Kentucky. The ist Duchess of Oneida followed at once ; she was 
promptly started by A. W. Griswold, Esq., of New- York and Malvern 
Farms, Morrisville, Vt, at $15,000— a bid which at once dissipated all hopes 
or combinations, if such there were, to control results or figures. In quick 
succession the bids ran 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 30, 30,100, and then by hun- 
dreds to the last, and she went to Lord Skelmersdale at $30,600 ! — ^an 
announcement followed by hearty cheers and great sensation. Then came 
7th Duchess of Oneida, a yearling, and Kentucky took her innings as she 
fell to Mr. Alexander. She was started at $5,000, and the bids were 6, 7, 
9; 10 from two parties at once ; ii, 12 and a little pause ; then a renewed 
start and quick run by five hundred or a thousand at a time, to the end at 
$19,000 1 

We can scarcely follow the eleven Duchesses, one by one, in and out of 
the constantly narrowing ring, though neither lingered under the eyes of 
the excited tnrong. The loth of Geneva went by bounds of $5,000 at a 
bid from five to twenty-five; the next bid was 26, then 30, 30,100, 31, 
31,100, 31,500, 32, 33, 33,500, 34, ^4i, 34,600, and at $35,000 she went 
to Mr. Berwick, as was understood, for the Earl of Bective. The 8th 
Duchess went with her companion to the same bidder for $15,300 ; the 
13th Duchess of Thomdale to Hon. A. B. Conger for $15,000. The 4th of 
Oneida then came in, and her youth and beauty went to the Kentucky heart, 
and Messrs. Bedford and Megibben joined forces against all comers, and 
carried the day at a round $25,000 offer — "it's so much easier for the re- 
porters," said Mr. Page, ** to make it even money." Next followed brief 
but animated work with 8th Duchess of Geneva, which once again called 
every man to his feet with eager cheers — $10,000, 15, 25, 30, 31, 40, were 
the rapidly succeeding bids, and then by hundreds to the enormous sum of 
$40,600, at which the " Gone " was sounded to the agent of Mr. Davies ! 
And these bids often came from more than one ; we know of at least two 
at $25,000 — one of them a New-Yorker — and we fancy that both Kentucky 
and the far West kept in till near the end, while rumor has it that only the 
last one hundred quelled the spirits of the Blue-Grass State. On the next 
lot, she returned to the charge, and the loth of Oneida went to Woodbum 
Farm at $27,000 — though only ah April calf! When the 15th of Oneida 
was reached, for whom no certain voucher as a breeder could be given, Mr. 
Campbell requested consent for her withdrawal, which was most cheer- 
fully and unanimously granted. The 5th Duchess had died fi*om an acci- 
dent since the Catalogue appeared. The result of the twelve great lots of 
the day may be summarized as follows : 

TO ENGLISH BREEDERS. 

ist Duchess of Oneida, Lord Skelmersdale, ^30)6oo 

loth do. Geneva, Lord Bective, 35,000 

8th do. Oneida, do. x5i300 

8th do. Geneva, Mr. Davies, 40^600 

9th do. Oneida, Lord Bective, 10,000 

3d do. Oneida, Mr. Holford, i5»6oo 

Average on the Six, $24,si7^-TotaI, |i47,zoo 
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TO AMERICAN PURCHASERS. 

ad Duke of Oneida, Mr. Mopbben, $u,qoo 

7th Duchess of Oneida, Mr. Alexander, x9iOoo 

X3th do. Thomdale, Mr. Conger, iSiOoo 

4th da Oneida, Bedford A Megibben, 35»ooo 

xoth do. Oneida. Mr. Alexander, 37f 000 

lath do. Thomdale, Mr. Conger, 5>70o 

Average on the Six, #17,283 — Total, #103,700 

Average on the Twelve, $S^0,900— Total, $250,800. 

The prices made for the Oxfords, though on an ordinaxv occasion they 
would nave seemed high, are so dwarfed in comparison with what had pre- 
ceded, that we need not make them the subject of special comment But the 
whole remainder of the Sale was as remarkable in many respects, as its 
commencement Not a single lot was passed. Mr. Page, whose advice 
from the beginning had been as valuable as his services were skillful, prompt 
and energetic throughout, had scarcely time to call attention to the merits 
of any single animal as it passed before him. Such bidding could only have 
come from careful previous examination of the herd. It had been doubted 
whether the Sale could be concluded in a single afternoon ; but before six 
o'clock the end was reached,— one hundred and eight lots having found 
eager buyers in less than 300 minutes, and the final aggregate of over $380,- 
000 was passed from mouth to mouth as the company dispersed, with the 
feeline that the whole had been the dream of a midsummer hour, rather 
than the solid reality of cooler autunm calculation. 

As to the prices paid for the Duchesses, a few words will be expected by 
our readers. The other prices, although somewhat higher than those ever 
before obtained at a Sale of the kind m this country, are not higher than 
might have been fairly prognosticated from the remarkable Sales of the 
preceding summer in Kentucky and at the West As to the Duchesses, 
they have not before been publicly sold since the dispersion of Lord 
Ducie's herd, to which we have already adverted. Private transactions 
are reputed to have doubled their values again and again ; and at recent 
Sales abroad, animals having more or less of the blood, of American de- 
scent, have uniformly commanded extreme prices. What price can be 
afforded for a breeding animal, is generally determined by two considera- 
tions, one of which is what the purchaser hopes to gain from its descen- 
dants, and the other, what he fears to lose if it and its descendants go into 
the hands of his competitors. It may easily be seen that the position of 
England as the headquarters of the Short- liorn blood most widely sought 
for, is not one which she would willingly sacrifice, and she must in feet 
stand second to the United States, when the current of the heaviest trans- 
actions turns, as it has done of late, carrying money to the New World 
instead of to the Old. Mr. Bolden, as we have mentioned in the remi- 
niscence of twenty years ago, already noted, soon began to doubt if it was 
not greater folly for him to take, than for Mr. Thome to offer, a thousand 
guineas for Grand Duke ; and though this sum, even with due allowance 
for the difference of values at the two periods, is now thrown into insig- 
nificance, there is a certain basis of reason in the competition of September 
loth which cannot be ignored. It may be said that there were probably 
arguments as sound for the payment of 13,000 florins for a single tulip bulo 
in 1637. Admitting that, and all that it implies, it may at least be added 
that the improvement of a breed of cattle, so as to produce a larger quan- 
tity of human food, in a shorter time, and at a greater economy to* the 
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producer, is a £ur different object to be held in view, from the gratification 
of a mere fancy ; and that if men of wealth are led to extremes in the 
patronage they extend to such an effort, there are other ways of money- 
spending in which they might indulge, which even the most conservative 
would consider equally prodigal, without the recommendation of equal 
purity of intention. 

We give below a table showing the prices made for some of the other 
leading animals of the Herd,^n the order of the localities of buyers : 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Price. 

DucHBSKBS, already mentioned, six head, ^i47) loo 

lath Lady orf* Oxford, Mr. Holford, /. .. 7,000 

Atlantic Gwynne, Lord Skelmersdale, 2,000 

Lady Worcester 4th, Mr. Hulford, 3iOoo 

Lady Worcester 5th, do. ^ 3f»oo 

Ten head, averaging $16,220 — Total, $162,200 

KENTUCKY. 

Duchesses, already mentioned, four head, • $83,000 

3d Maid of Oxford, Messrs. Wamock & Megibben, ... x,ooo 

Lady Knightley 2d, £. K. Thomas, 3»xoo 

Lady Bates 4th, Edwin G. Bedforc^ St'So 

Lady Bates 5th, Geo. M. Bedford, z,ioo 

Lady Bates 6th, do. do. 3)3oo 

Cherry Constance 2d, T. J. Megibben, if 7>5 

Baron Oxford's Beauty, Bush & Hampton, i^Soo 

Other purchases, eighteen head, zz,670 

Twenty-nine head, averaging $3,781— -Total, '08,645 

NEW-YORK. 

Duchesses — 13th of Thomdale, Hon. A. B. Conger,* $15,000 

z2th Duchess of lliomdale, do. do 5*700 

4th Duke of Oneida, Hon. A. B. Cornell, 7)6oo 

3d Countess of Oxford^ Mr. Conger,* 9»ioo 

zath Maid of Oxford, Col. L. G. Morris, 6,000 

zoth Earl of Oxford, Mr. Cornell, 3»5oo 

Lady Knightley 3d, Col. Morris, 5>ooo 

Brenda, do. 2>5oo 

Berlinda, do. 3i3oo 

Lady Bates 7th, Mr. Cornell, 1,600 

Other purchases, twenty-three head, ix»53o 

Thirty-three head, averaging $2,086 — Total, 689830 

VERMONT. 

7th Duke of Oneida, A. W. Griswold, Esq., $4tOoo 

ad Countess of Oxford,* da 2,100 

ad Maid of Oxford, do. 6,000 

Lady Knightley 4th, do. 4tOoo 

Other purchases, seven head, — ^570 

Eleven head, averaging $2,061 — Total, 3^670 

MiNMBSOTA. — Seven head, purchased by CoL W. S. King, including Peri 4th for 

$1,700, Miss Gwynne for $1,700, and the calf Lady Bates 8th for $i,6ocs — 8,800 

Illinois.— Ten head, including Rosamond loth, to W. R. Duncan, for $2,050, . . 5,395 

Cahada. — Five head, including 6th Lord Oxford, to Simon Beattie, for $1,300, — 3*775 

One animal each to Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan and Virginia, if 775 

Total 109 animals, average, $3,504.50, ... $881,990 

•^^■i*— IPM^ ■^■■■■11 I ■ I I ■ ■ ■ I ■ I I ■ » ■ ■ ■ I I ■■* ■ ■* ■ ■— ■■ ^m^^ ^ * ■ » ■■ %^* ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ^ ■■ ■ ■ ^ M^ 

* These three animals, 13th Duchess of Thomdale, 3d Countess of Oxford and ad 
Countess of Oxford, were purchased the next day bv Col. L. G. Morris at a very hand* 
some advance upon the prices paid by the buyers as nere noted. . 
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Taking the sexes separately, 92 cows and heifers sold for 1^350)775, being 
an average for each of $3)813 ; and 17 bulls and bull calves for $31,215, 
being an average for each of $1,836. It is interesting to remark, moreover, 
that if we throw out of account the Duchesses and Oxfords, the average on 
the remainder of the herd will still somewhat exceed that of any previous 
S^e of the kind ever held in the United States, as shown in the following 
figures : 

SUMMARY WITHOUT THB DUCHBSSBS AND OXFORDS. 

73 cofWB and heifers, average $1,095.00— •Total, $79»9a5 

z2 bulls and b. calves da 318.00 da 31815 

85 head, average 1985.17— Total, $83,740 

We conclude by giving a few of the highest averages ever made at 
Public Sales ^in Great Britain, for purposes of comparison with the fore- 
going figures : 

Owner. Date. No. Sold, General Avertige, 

Duke of Devonshire, Sept 6, 1871, 43 ;Ca4o 18s. 9d. 

Earl of Dunmore, . ^ Sc^ 5f 1872, 54 24a 18 9 

Harward and Downing^ .... Sept 18, 187a, 61 253 7 o 

Lord Penrhyn, May 8,1873, 41 210 15 4 

Mr. Cheney, July 10,1873, 35 394 10 a 

There are no other Sales on record approaching the five above mentioned 
in the prices made, and the highest average of them all is less than half the 
average made at Mr. Campbell's, after large allowance for difference be- 
tween gold and currency. The highest single price ever obtained at public 
sale in £ngland was 1650 guineas for the bull Duke of Geneva, belonging 
to Harward and Downing. And we may add that the high prices at all the 
above sales were largely, if not principally, due to the blood of American- 
bred Short-Horns in^ed in the several herds. 

Perhaps to trace the history and nomenclature of the Duchess family in 
this country more connectedly, we should add that the importations of Mr. 
Becar of Loi^-Island, on the death of that gentleman in 1856, passed into 
the hands of Col. L. G. Morris of Fordham, by whom, together with his 
own, they were sold to Mr. Samuel Thorne in 1857. Mr. Thorne thus 
concentrated in his own herd the entire importations of his father, together 
with those of Messrs. Becar and Morris, singly and in partnership ; and the 
calves of the family were named Duchesses and Dukes of TViorndale^ in 
arithmetical succession, while they remained in his possession. 

Mr. Jas. O. Sheldon, who had lately purchased the rich and beautifiil 
'* White Springs Farm," Geneva, was at this time engaged in forming a 
first-class Short-Horn herd; and its progress in his hands, which we 
have not space to follow in detail, demonstrated so satisfactorily the 
unusual adaptedness of the location for breeding purposes, under his 
judicious management, that he was glad after upwards of ten years' experi- 
ence in breeding, to avail himself of Mr. Thome's disposition to retire 
firom the field, and the purchase by him of the entire Thomdale herd took 
place in 1867. While in Mr. Sheldon's hands the descendants of the family 
under consideration, were named Duchesses and Dukes of Geneva, 

Subsequently, first one-half of the Geneva Herd in 1069, and then the 
other, the succeeding year, was sold to Mr. Campbell, and the Duchesses 
and Dukes of Oneida began to be placed on record. Mr. Campbell's 
resolution of withdrawal was reluctantly reached, and we believe we may 
safely say, notwithstanding the unprecedented prices attained, that the part- 
ing with Uie Herd was a sore trial to the warm heart of its owner. U 
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THE FARMER'S REGISTER. 



THE LISTS presented below are, as usual, made up from the adver- 
tising columns of The Country Gentleman, during the year pre- 
ceding date of publication (Nov. i, 1873,) and thus include the leading 
names in each department — ^those also most likely to be able to sup- 
ply orders : 

Breeders of Improved Stock. 



Ayrshire Cattlk. 

Agritultural College, . . . Amherst, Mass 

Ames, F L North Easton, Mass 

Ball, A P; Derby Line, Vt 

Birtiie, William, Springfield, Mass 

Bradley, G C Watertown, N Y 

Brown, J Carter, .... East Greenwich, R I 

Brown, Henry T .... Providence, R I 

Byrne, Christopher, St Josephs, Pa 

Cloud & Son. Jas. ■ . Kennett Square, Pa 

Cochrane, Nl H Compton, Can 

Converse, J F Woodville. N Y 

Cragin, Geor^ D Rye, N Y 

Crozier, William, Northport, N Y 

Curtiss, N M Ogdensburg, N Y 

Curtis, FD .. Charlton, N Y 

Drew, L S South Burlington, Vt 

Fitch, Thomas, New-London, Ct 

Freeman, J W Troy, N Y 

Gibby John L. Compton, Can 

Grosvenor, C P Abington, Conn 

Homer, G W Framingham, Mass 

Kendall & Ca, J R ■ • Wobnrn, Mass 

King, W S Minneapolis, Minn 

Landon, S Eden, N Y 

LeCIair, Peter, Winooskd, Vt 

Lester, C S Saratoga Springs, N Y 

McMichaeL C New-York 

Miles, E T. Fitchburg, Mass 

Parry, Wm Cinnaminson, NT 

Stewart & Son, H L. . Middle Haddam, Ct 
Sturtevant Brothers, S. Framingham, Mass 

Vandenburgh, G Troy. N Y 

Walton, S BamesviUe, O 

Watson, W — 172 Church-St., New- York 

Wells,SM &D Wethersfield, Ct 

Whitney, N S Montreal, Can 

Brkton Cattlb. 

White, J C Swatara, Pa 

Dbvon Cattlb. 

Brown, T Carter, East Greenwich, R I 

BuddnKham, J Zanesville, O 

Cole, Walter, Batavia. N Y 

Hilton, Joaeph, New-Scotlan^ N Y 

Slafaacfa,SK Stevens, Pa 

Hbkbforv Cattlb. 

Aldrich, WW Elyria, O 

Shaw, DK Westfield,NY 

Stone, Fred. Wm., Guelph, Can 



Holstkin or Dutch Cattle. 

Baker, Thomas, Barton, Vt 

Chenery, W W Belmont, Mass 

Comer, J H Goshen, N Y 

Griscom, WW Woodbury, N J 

Houghton Farm, Putney, Vt 

Miller, Gerrit S Peterboro, N Y 

Tilton, WS Togus, Me 

Wales, T B., Jr. .*.So. Framingham, Mass 

Jbrsby or Aldbrnby Cattlb. 



Alexander, A J Spring Station, Kt 

AUinson, S Yardville, NJ 

Armstrong J B Urbana, C 

Bagby, tIH Tiffin, O 



Barlow, G J . ■ Croton Landing, N Y 

BassettlHW Derby, Ct 

Beal,NT Rogersville, Tenn 

Bedford, GM Paris, Ky 

Bowditdi, £ F Framingham, Masa 

Bradford, N G, Tr. Westtfiester, N Y 

Brown, Campbell, Spring HiU, Tenn 

Brovra, J Carter, East Greenwich, R I 

Brown, John F Lonenburgh, Mass 

Brown, MB Mansfield 'N^lley, Pa 

Bull, WW Plymouth, Ct 

Churchman, F M Indianapolis, Ind 

aift,W ...Mystic Bridge, Ct 

Cloud, T A Kennett Square, Pa 

Cloud & Son, James, . .Kennett Square, Pa 

Crozier, William, Northport, N Y 

Davis,DE Salem, NT 

Dinsmore, W B Staatsbuzgh; N Y 

Edgerton, James, Bamesvill& O 

Edmands, James F . Newton, M:as8 

Ely, R S 9 East 33d St., New-York 

Estes, J J East Abington, Mass 

Faile, T H West Farms, N Y 

Farlee, GW Cresskill, NJ 

Fitch, Thomas, New-London, Ct 

Giles, John, Putnam, Ct 

Graham, TB Montdair, N J 

Gridley, S R Bristol, Ct 

Hanc^Thos. J Sing Sing, N Y 

Hardm, L S Louisville, Ky 

Harris, Hon. Ira Albany, N y 

Harwood, JA ... .Littleton, Mass 

Hayes, Francis 6 Boston, Mass 

Hayt, James A Patterson, N Y 

Herr, AG.. St Matthews, Ky 

Hoe,RM 3z Gold-St^ New-York 

Howe, Edward, Pnnoeton, N J 
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HubbelUOS Philadelphia, Pa 

Ide, L N Oaremont, N H 

Jenkins, J Strieker, Baltimore, Md 

fcttredise. B Peekskill, N Y 

Knapp, Snepherd, New*York 

Lusson, L M Philadelphia, Pa 

Mackie, J M Great Barrington, Mass 

Martin, Augustus, Barrvtown, N Y 

McHenry, jHoward Pikesville, Md 

Mead, H Golden' s Bridge, N Y 

Mitchell, J S. Tarrytown, N Y 

Mon^omery, W B Stiu'kville, Miss 

Moms, Francis, Philadelphia, P.i 

Newell, Dr. AD New-Brunswick, N J 

Osgood, H B Whitinsville, Mass 

Owen, C H Buckland, Ct 

Owens, J W Tarrytown, N Y 

Parks, CC Waukegan, 111 

Redmond, William, New- York 

Reeder, E New-Hope, Pa 

Reynolds, IWH Frankfort, Ky 

Rieraan, Jos H Baltimore, Md 

Rutherford, W L & W. . Waddington, N Y 

Scott, W Homewood, Pa 

Sharpless, Charles L Philadelphia, Pa 

Sharpless, Samuel J Philadelphia, Pa 

Starr, F R Litchfield, Ct 

Stephens, Romeo H Montreal, Can 

Stephens, S Sheldon, Montreal, Can 

Stiles, WH Mamaroneck, N Y 

Talcott, CA East Berlin, Ct 

Taylor, W S Burlington, NT 

Tilton, WS Togus, »U 

Todd, Rev. J E New-Haven, Ct 

Underhilh A A Poughkeepsie, N Y 

Waring, G E., Jr., Newport, R I 

Watson, Wm.. 172 Church-St, New- York 

Watrous, H 51 Ferry-St, New- York 

Wellington, C East Lexington, Mass 

Wing,JohnD Millbrook, N Y 

Kerry Cattlb. 

Appleton, D F Ipswich, Mass 

Thompson, WW New-York 

Grinnell, Jas. S Greenfield, Mass 

Short-Horn Cattlb. 

Abbott, Joseph, Bluff" Point, N Y 

Adams, Ira S East Aurora, N Y 

Alexander, A J Spring Station, Ky 

Allen, Lewis F Buffalo, N Y 

Alvord, C T Wilmington, Vt 

Ball, A P Derby Line, Vt 

Barbee, F J Paris, Ky 

Bedford, GM.. Paris, Ky 

Bedford, EG.... Paris, Ky 

Bedinger, D Walton, Ky 

Birrellft Johnston, Greenwood, Can 

Blanchard, WF Manlius, N Y 

Brown, George, Brantford, Can 

Brown, Campbell, Spring Hill, Tenn 

Brown's Sons, Jas. N Berlin, 111 

Bussing, D S Minaville, NY 

Campbell, B H Batavia, 111 

Chandler, J K Boscawen, N H 

Charles, RS Angelica, N Y 

Cochrane. M H Compton, Can 

Cockrill, MS Nashville, Tenn 



I Coffin, Charles £ Muixkirk, Md 

Conger, A B Haverstraw, N Y 

Cooper, T S Coopersburg^ Pa 

Cornell, Ezra, Ithaca, I^ Y 

Cowan, J G Oregon, Mo 

Davis,DE Salem, N J 

Davis. James H Danville, Ky 

Davidson, fS Hopewell, N C 

DeForest. J J Duanesburg, N Y 

Dodge, William B Waukegan, HI 

Douglas, William, — Seneca, Can 

Dun, John G London, O 

Dun, R G London, O 

Duncan, W R Towanda, 111 

Garrett, TC ^ . . Salina, N Y 

, W^ H . 



Gibson, 



Litchfield, Minn 
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Gray, F Wood. Quebec, Can 

Griswold, AW Morrisville, Vt 

Hampton, AH Winchester, Ky 

Handy, Walter, Mt Freedom, Ky 

Harison, T L Moriey, N Y 

Hayward, Stephen, .... Cummington, Mass 

Heacock, Seth, Kettleby, Can 

Hibbard, F H CortlandviUe, N Y 

Hicks, WS Coming, Iowa 

Hills, C Delaware, O 

Hughes, W T Lexington, Ky 

lies, Edward, Springfield, lu 

Jackson, W Foster^^e, NY 

Jenkins, J C • Petersburg, Ky 

Johnson, G B Brewerton, N Y 

Jones, T C. . Pelaware, O 

Juliand, J Bainbridge, N Y 

Ketchum, Morris, We^port. Ct 

King, William S Minneapolis, Miinn 

Kinnaird, J G Chilesburg, Ky 

Kissenger, J H Clarksville, Mo 

Markham, WG Avon, NY 

Mason, V W Canastota, N Y 

Miller, Geoi]ge, Markham, Can 

Miller, John, Brougham, Can 

Miller, Robent, Pickering, Can 

Morris, Lewis G Fordham, N Y 

Murray, George, Racine, Wis 

Neely, WJ Ottawa. Ill 

Page, JohnR Sennett, NY 

Parks, CC Waukegan, 111 

Parsons, C, Jr Conway, Mass 

Patterson, SL Paris, Ky 

Paxton, C R Bloomsburg, Fk 

Perry, WN Rushville, N Y 

Pickrell, J H Harristown, 111 

Prather, J D Clear Spring, Md 

Prewitt, R H Pine Grove, Ky 

Qua, Frank, North Granville, N Y 

Richardson, W H ■ Lexington, Ky 

Sherman, H B Toledo, O 

Skinner, WE Hamburgh, N J 

Snell, John's Sons, Edmonton, Can 

Spears, J H . . . Tallula, HI 

Sprague, G Oakwoo<L Iowa 

Steere, E B Bull Creek, West Va 

Stewart, William, FrankUn Grove, 111 

Stone, F W Guelph, Can 

Stone, W M Adrian, Mich 

Streator. S R East Qevebnd, 

Stuyvesant. J R Poughkeepsie, N 

Sudduth, JE; Stoner Point, Ky 

^3® 
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Talcott, Jonathan, Ronie, N Y 

Taylor, John B London, Can 

Thayer, W J Seneca Falls, NY 

Thomson, J S Whitby, Can 

Thornton, J C Avouia, Pa 

Wadsworth, Charles F Geneseo, N Y 

Wadsworth, J W Geneseo, N Y 

Ward & Son, C K LeRoy, N Y 

Warfield, William, Lexington, Kv 

Wentworth, John, Summit, 111 

Whitman, A & £ Fitchburg, Mass 

HOKSBS. 

Alexander, A J Spring Station, Ky 

BattcU, R Norfolk, Ct 

Bowie, Oden, CoUin^on, Md 

Brown, Campbell, Spring Hill, Tenn 

Brown, T Carter, East Greenwich, R I 

CampbeU D D . . Schenectady, N Y 

Cameron, R W New-York 

Chenery, WW Belmont, Mass 

Cockrill, MS Nashville, Tenn 

Cochrane, M H Compton, Can 

Conner, A B Haverstraw, N Y 

Crozier, WiUiam, Northport, N Y 

Dixon, I — Schraalenburgh. NT 

Fitch, Thomas, ...... ... New-London, Ct 

Glen Flora Association, — Wauke^an, 111 

Griswol<L AW MorrisviUe, Vt 

Halsey, Warren, Trumansburg, N Y 

Hanson, T L Morley, N Y 

Herr, AG.. St Matthews, Ky 

Hitchcock, Gea C New-Preston, Ct 

Long, G., Draitrht, Doncaster, Can 

Mah, H W T Stockbridge, Mass 

Maxon, G G Schenectady, N Y 

Morris, Lewis G Fordham, N Y 

Newton, J M Albany, N Y 

Parker J. J., Pgrcktrou, West Chester, Pa 

Reynolds, I W H Frankfort, Ky 

Russell, H S Milton, Mass 

Schreiber, FT AUentown, Pa 

Sherman, KB Toledo, O* 

Slaterly, J C Francisville, Ind 

Starin, J H Fultonville, N Y 

Stevene, George C Milwaukee, Wis 

Taylor, AH Turners, N Y 

Thome, Edwin, Millbrook, N Y 

Waring, G E Newport, R I 

White, Rufus P Adams, N Y 

Wood, J G WestMUbury, Mass 

Shktland Ponibs. 

Alexander, A J Spring Station, Ky 

Mules. 

Bartow & Higgins, Dixon, 111 

Duncan, WRT Towanda, 111 

COTSWOLD ShBBP. 

Abbott, JJC Montreal, Can 

Allen.LF Buffalo, N Y 

Appleton,DF Ipswich, Mass 

Barbee, G L Georgetown, Ky 

Bedford,GM Paris, Ky 

Bethune, J N & J D Warrenton, Va 

Bowles, J S Harrison, O 

Brown, George^ Brantford, Can 

Burroughs, 11 K Roxbury, N Y 

Burrows, S Noank, Ct 



Cameron, R W. . New-Yoik 

Cochrane, M H Compton, Can 

Cooper, T S. . .' Coopersbuxg, Pa 

Craig, J R Edmonton, Can 

Crozier, William, Northport, N Y 

DeCourcey, Dr. W H ■ . . . Queenstown, Md 

Deuel, ST Little Rest, N Y 

Deuel, T MiUbrook, N Y 

Gibb, John In. Compton, Can 

Giles, John, Putnam, Ct 

Hiester, C E West Chester, Pa 

King, W S Minneapolis Minn 

Loomis, Burdett, . ■ Hartford, Ct 

Miller, Georee, .*. Markham, Can 

Mitchell, C J B Queenstown, Md 

Morris, Francis, Philadelphia, Pa 

Parks, C C Waukegan, 111 

Perry, W N Rushvilfe, N Y 

Sayre & Son, Cooper, . . . Oak Comers, N Y 

Sherman, H B Toledo, O 

Smith, W H SchuylervUle, N Y 

Snell, John's Sons, Edmonton, Can 

Stone, Fred. Wm Guelpli, Can 

Van Waganen, J Lawyersvine, N Y 

Wemple, R FuJtonvUle, N Y 

Wilder, J B Louisville. Ky 

Wing, John D MiUbrook, N Y 

Lbicbstbr Shsbp. 

Curtis, FD .. Charlton, N Y 

Hills, C Delaware,0 

Ingersoll, Georp;e, Charleston, N Y 

Redmond, William, New-York 

Rutherford, W L & W. . Waddington, N Y 

Snell, John's Sons, Edmonton, Can 

Winne, Jurian, Bethlehem, N Y 

Lincoln Shbbp. 

Cochrane, M H Compton, Can 

Gibson, Richard, London, Can 

Diefendorf;P Lawyersville, N Y 

LeClair, Peter, WinoosJd, Vt 

Mbrino Shkbp. 

Chamberlain, Wm Red Hook, N Y 

Cole, Walter, Batavia, N Y 

Cowles, Theron, Syracuse, N Y 

LeClair, P Winooski, Vt 

Moore, John,... Comstod^s Landing, N Y 

Steele, T S Shushan, N Y 

Slocum, James, Brownsville, Pa 

Hampshikb-Down Shbbp. 

Morrell, Robert, Manhassett, N Y 

South-Down Shbbp. 

Alexander, A J Spring Station, Ky 

AUinson, S li^ville, N J 

Hills, C Delawar^O 

Jepkins, J Strieker, Baltimore, Md 

Jones, T C Delaware, O 

Tuliand, Joseph, . Bainbridge, N Y 

Morris, Dr. J C West Chester, Pa 

Morris, Frands, Philadelphia 

Morris, Lewis G Fordham, N Y 

Osbom, B L Oswego Village, N Y 

Parks, CC Waukegan, lU 

Pickrell,JH Harristown, lU 

Reeder, £ New-Hope, Fa 

Reynolds, I WH ^Frankfort, Ky 
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SMll^F.EA Wm.,... Guctoh,C»n 

Wainwright, C S Rhineb«ii, NV 

WingijAiiiD Mmbn»k.t^y 

BuKumB SWIHB. 

Ahbou, J JC... Monireal, Can 

Allen, CoL Wm Divenpon, Iowa 

Ball.AP, .. Derby "-- "- 



CDcOmii, MB 
Coffin. CharlaE... 
Col*,W.lln, 



. Frmldbri, Ky 

Rnenwkh, R I 

. Hope, N J 

.-. HilaiibCan 



. ' CoopenbuTE, P 

... Northpon, N 1 

Charlion, N ^ 

. , Little Re». N ^ 



Hett, AU . 

HoSnui, E 
HiiitoD, Rot 



,gt Mallhews. Ky 

L.. HiU Creek, Wen Va 

Ponland, Me 



inbridge, N ¥ 

Aliylown, Pa 
Hjrtfoid, Cl 



LocoDiB, BurJe&tf .. . 

Homa, Fnndl, Philadelphia 

Moseley, FW PoiJIney, Vt 

NeiMon, WiUUm, Hmrietia, NV 

Oakley, Clmiles, RosIth. NY 

Parin,CC WaukegiD, III 

Paiilding,DC Ml. IOko, N ¥ 

Pickrell, J H Hirri>lowii,III 

R<ach,John, Toronio, Can 

Scon, Wu^iKk, HomewDod, Pa 

Sheimaii.HB. ToWo,0 

SneD.John'iSoii^ Edmonton, Can 

Slurt)ecA,GM CnmsvUle, N Y 

StonbFW Guelpli, Can 

Talcoli, JoM, Rome, NY 

Thomlon, J C.... Anmia, Fa 

TTilion, WS Togia,Me 

TownienACH ...VSca,NV 

Uodeifaill, A A Poaghkcetwe, N Y 

VanWannen, I Lnyenvills, NV 

Warren.CH Venma, N Y 

WeUi,H Yorkville, Can 

Weit,AH Dtttoit, Mich 



AndeTHO, CB.... Mayirine, Kt 

DaP(R*t, J J... Dmuednrib NY 



..MilIbn>ok,NY 
...CreeJiill, NJ 
.. LouiBvilJe, Kt 
..Allancnni,NJ 
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Scudder, MS Grantrille, 

WalroiaiH ....Ne»-.u.. 

WodeU&Deuel, MUlbrcxik, N Y 

Chbstih Coomtv Swike. 
Cloud & Son, Jameii . . Kennetl Square, Pa 

aDud,TA. Kmmtl Square, Pa 

Morris, Francis, Philadelphia 

Young & Co., Jamei, Jr. . Marahalllon, Pa 

Beekman, AS South Branch, N I 

Lehman, H F Higecstown, Ud 

LijmncoiL James, ... Mt, Ho%, N J 

MdBl,JT. E Beiblehan, pl 

Shepird & AluandiT, Charlesion, 111 

Tnl*s,JM ..Nonralk,0 

SumiLK SWIHI. 

Hari»B,TL ..Horley. NY 

Hyde, Aleaandsr, Lee, Mau 

Streeln, J H. Yoongetown, O 

Ymiuinu Swihb. 

Chandler, JK Boacanen. N H 

Caoper,TS Cnopenbun, Pa 

LandoQ, Stephen, Eden,^ Y 

Motley, T L Gkhou, Maaa 

Saltonslall, Henry, Bofton, Uau 

Poi;LnT Fahqiis. 

Ainswnrth, J M. Caulelon, Vt 

Aldrich, EC Hyde Park, Man 

Bates, Charles, RichSdd Springs, NY 

BeattietHC Bellona, N V 

Bickneil, JY Wortmoreland, NY 

Bliss, OS Georgia. Vi 

BDlle».WW T<Sedo,0 

Bord»eU Brolhen, Penc Yau, N V 

Brown. C N Unadilla Folks, N Y 

Brown, CHaMH Cedarville. N V 

BuiEcss. Edward, . . Poughkeepsie, N Y 

Bu>h,WC&WM AuWntble, Haas 

■CampbeU,AG Si Hilaire, Can 

Charles, G H., Jr Albuiy, NY 

aeeloa,GB. New-Haven. Cl 

Clifl, WiDiain, Uyidc Biidse. Cl 

Cocl»aier,JA Toledo, O 

Cooper.TS Cooperaburb Pa 

CriiHy,TW Wilniinglon, Del 

Cowtea, Tberon, Snacuae, N Y 

Crar>e,GD -- Boooton, N j 

Croner, WilKara, Northpon. N ¥ 

Davii,I>£ . Salem, NT 

Deuel. T,. Mlllbrook. H Y 

Dibble, EB NewHaren, Cl 

XHclnaon, AM... ...... . - . . Salem. N J 

E1ben,CB Pindwr^ Pa 

E"' Norwood, Maaa 

F Id, Ken^ NY 

Fi I Ne».Lomlnii,Ct 

Fi I, ..Toronto, Cao 

Fi Indlaaapidii, Itid 

Fi ....(Sn,NY 

G Albany NY 

G ... London, Can 

Gi Pntnam-CI 

G AnnjoL N H 

a J Hrattiyme, Hd > 
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Hanks, W Middle Gnmville, N Y 

Hardin, L S Louisville, Ky 

Hasbrouck, B & V South Orange, N J 

Hayt, James A Patterson, N Y 

Hayward, C E L Peterboro, N H 

Hayward, £ R Easton, Mass 

Herstine, D W Philadelphia, Pa 

Hills, W R Albany, N Y 

Howard, A McL Toronto, Can 

Howard, WR Portland, Me 

Hughes, W H Marshallton, Pa 

Hunt, W M Waterloo, N Y 

Ives, John S Salem, Mass 

Jewett, H C Bufialo, N Y 

Juliand, Joseph, Bainbridge, N Y 

Leavitt,GH Flushing, N Y 

Long, J C, Jr Ravenna, O 

Long, Marcus, Mertztown, Pa 

Loring, C C Dedham, Mass 

Mallcson, CH Hudson, N Y 

McCully, Cyrus, Hubbard, O 

Meacham, 6 A — North Cambridge, Mass 

Miller, T B Penn Yan, N Y 

Morrell, Robert, Manhassett, N Y 

Morris, Frauds, Philadelphia 

Newell, Dr. AD — New^Bninswick, N J 

Newton, EC Batavia, 111 

Norcross Bros. Lowville, N Y 

Noxon, DC ^ Roxbury, N Y 

Osborne, W F Ansonia, Ct 

Pardee, W H Marlboro, O 

Parker S J West Chester, Pa 

Parks, C C Waukegan, 111 

Payne, H K Albany, N Y 

Payne, J E Franklin, N Y 

Perkins, E R Salem, Mass 

Perkins, N B., Jr Salem, Mass 

Perry, W N Rushville, N Y 

Peters, B & J Christiana, Del 

Philipps, H Toledo, O 

Pipe, John, Guelph, Can 

Pitman, Mark N. Beverley, Mass 

Ralph, ES Buffalo, N Y 

Rager, John, Waterloo, N Y 

Rice, J L Renaselaerville, N Y 

Sharpfess, C L Philadelphia 

Severson, J H KnowersviUe, N Y 

Shedd,WE Waltham, Mass 

Sherman, H B Toledo, O 

Simpson, W.,Jr West Farms, N Y 

Smith, G Monsn, — South Hadley, Mass 
Sparbeck, G M Cranesville, N Y 




Stage, D L Schenectady, N Y 

Stephens, Shddoiit Montrud, Can 

Stout, SE Chester, O 

Streeter, C B Youngstown, O 

Stuyvesant, J R Pouchkeepsie, N Y 

Todd,WH VermUlion, O 

Turner, C H St Louis, Mo 

Tuttle, C E Box 1156) Boston, Mass 

Valentine, CD Fordham, N Y 

Vanderveer, G Port Jackson, N Y 

Van Winkle, I Greenville, N J 

Wardwell, TO Boston, Mass 

Warner, 6 H New^York Mills. N Y 

Warner, John C . Blooming Grove, N Y 

Warren, CH Verona, N Y 

Warren, WR Albion, N Y 

Webster, C F Girard, Pa 

Welles, J C Athens, Pa 

Wendell, E A Albany, N Y 

Wentworth, John, Chicago, 111 

West, A H Detroit, Mich 

Wheeler, W H Millbury, Mass 

Wilcox, C H EarlviUe, N Y 

Whitman, E Fitchbtugh, Mass 

Williams, P Taunton, Mass 



Hazen, Jasper, Albanv, N Y 

Howe, W H Hopkinsville, Ky 

Quinby & Root, St. Johnsville, N Y 

Severson, P J., Hive^ . . KnowersviUe, N Y 

Angora Goats. 

Crozierj William, Northport, N Y 

Eutychides, A Spout Spring, Va 

Goe, J S Brownsville, Pa 

Fish and Spawn. 

Clift, W Mystic Bridge, Conn 

Fbrrbts. 

Coffin, CE Muirkirk, Md 

Johnson, J ... Hartland, Wis 

Osgoodby, J H Pittsford, N Y 

Dogs. 

Estes, J J East Abington, Mass 

Hulse, Benj^ Sfutp Dogs^ Allentown, N J 

Juliand, Joseph, Bainbridge, N Y 

Scott, M Homewood, Pa 

Stephens, S Sheldon, Montreal, Can 

Taylor, WS Burlington, N J 

Buffalo ahd Antklopb. 
Taylor & Lawrence, . . Rooks Centre, Kan 



Horticultural and Seed Register. 



NUSSBRIBS. 

Adair, WiUiam, Detroit, Mich 

Adams, J W Springfidd, Mass 

Allen, Edwin, New-firunswick, N J 

Atwood, Root & Co Geneva, N Y 

Baker, Geoise, Toledcs O 

Balderston, Geo(rg^ . . . '. Colora, Md 

Battles, A Girard, Pa 

Benton, DC Quincy, 111 

Berst & Bro Erie, Pa 

Boardman ft Co., S Rochester, N Y 

Bogue,N&JT BaUvia, NY 

Brdun, FC Waterloo, NY 



Buist, R Darby Road, Philadelphia 

Ceroe, John, Hampton, lU 

Cumminjg ft Co., R Pittsburgh, Pa 

Curtis, J^M Qevehmd, O 

Draper, Jame^ Worcester^ Mass 

Edwards, S., Jr La Motile, 111 

Ellwanger ft Bany, Rochester, N Y 

Fariey, H H Union Spring N Y 

Ferris, L M ft Son, . . . Poiuchkeepsie, N Y 

Frost & Co Rochester, N Y 

Foster. Sud, Muscatine, Iowa 

Goodale, S L. Saco, Me 

Graves, Selover,l^^]]ard ft Co., Geneva, N Y 
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..Nonbcut, Pa 
. . . Dijlon. O 



, New-BniMwick, N J 
.Noclh Eastoo, Mui 



EUwiDger A Butt, RocheMo', N Y 

FuTJi^SoibLl)... PmsMieuine, NY 
Griffith, Williun, ... ... .TNcirtE EiH, Pa 

HaiDB,RH Mald^nTNY 

HaDford,RG Columbiu, O 

HftiitlnckB, H. KiDnioDt N Y 

KeniiH,DW pEiLidelphia 

Hoac&Cluk. Lodipon,NY 

Hubbard * ^ T S Fredonia, NV 

" - ■" " ■"iMtLoD, N Y 



^*S<»i,JM. 
ler, Gupic L Jf^ ^Iadon,^0 



iJJough, DiAe I 
lan, Thomaa, - , . 
ly i Sam, E . . 



. _.. }a& Co...Sharpsburj, O 

Median, Thomai, GinnaDlawD, Pa 

"■ ■ iSoniiE Lodkpon. N Y 




HuKdodk, i R * A. . PItabuiKh,Pa 

Ono&Ai£e)ii, Westcheuer.Pi 

Patry, WLIljaid, Cii.njUn[nsoii, N J 



Panou & Co., R B 

FiucraoD, J S 

Perry, F L 

Potter & Co., E I _ . 

Purdy, AM ... Palmyra, NY 

PunHy&H ^ — ■'' ° — '' ■"'* 



n9&Co.. 



1, PT. .. 



'^''■Si 



Peten,CP 

Pelen, Rindolpb, . . 

P«k,RM 

Peek.TR 

Phttuix, F K . . . 
Pull™,TJ 



ScJieneciady, N Y 
Guiandijpia, N Y 
. . Coacordiiile, Pa 
. .WUmlnglon. Dd 

■t BlDomfield. N Y 
. . . Wiiirloo, N Y 

...BloomiuKlon,!]! 
..Hii*l«own,l4J 

. . . . WLI1o«dale " 



Ringnebeig A Son. N S . . . 



a, Jonah A 



>dale,Pa 
!«,N¥l 
"-n, lit 



IcK-Caitle, N i 
-Lod^BTl, NY 
BririuoD, Man 

Sylvemt.EW . ..Tyoiu,NY 

-niompiDii, GW.,.. NdfEnuuwick. N j 

Trowbridge, F.... MiJford, Cl 

Tucker, FD Ilhaca,NY 

UhU Stephen, Staatsbunfh. N Y 

TOiehead,M Middlebush, N J 



1, M H.. 



Saul, John, 

Sear^ Henry A Co. 

Seeley, J S , <jcDova, « ■ 

Smith APowdl Syracuse, NY 

Stom, Haniion&Co PainegvUls. O 

ShrODgA Co., W C BrKhion, Mau 

SylTttter, EWare,.. Lyons, N Y 

Teas, EY Ridimolid, Idd 

Waiaon, B M... H)TO0utl^ Mm 

Will,w'F Fajelteville. NY 

Wilson t Co., G W BendcnYilla. Pa 

Wood&Hall . Geiie<a,NY 

Small Fimrs akd Gbapb. 

Allen, SL tjnniminwn, NJ 

AllisiSJ - .NonhEasLpa 

ADdre«s,TC Moon3town,Nj 

Babcock ACo.,IH Lockport, N Y 

Baniett,WN Wefl Haven, O 



:"s? 



BriffifclW WottMscedt ,_ 

Brawn & Sona, D H., New-Brumwicl<,N I 

Burns, Edwvd, PoughkBepue, N V 

BniEHH, mioinaa H .Highland, NY 

Busfi A Son, lodor^. "■-'■' "■- 

Campbell, GW.. ... 
'■-■■int. John S..... 



. . Binhbci^ Mc 
. . MooToton 



i Dingwall, jijin,... 



Albany.Nl 

St. Joseph, MicI 
..Worceuer, Max 



Flobsts, dbc. 

. _. .. WoodbTidgc, N J 

Allen&Co.,RH New.York 

Bany. WC.. ....-.-.-.- Rochester, N Y 

Balcheller, E., StB^/bwm; . . . BMIoih Maaa 
Beach, Son A Co ......... . Brooklyn, N Y 

Bli» & Scat. B K New-York 

Bowditch, Aiel, . Boston, Haw 

«'-■>' & SoDM, Joieph, BoKon, Maaa 

_._, Mallatock.Ny 

* SoM, DH., New-Bmnswidi, N I 

""' Oxford, 6 

GiMTiUc Comers. Maaa 

. . . Darby Road, Philadelphia 

r PhilidelSiia 

'emu, KttBfield, Maaa 

"• " Paris, Ky 

Hier, NY 



Acker, HE 



BrififVni 



BtmOraa,.. 

^..'.Z'.'.v:. 



Albany, N Y 

. .._, ._ PIriladdphia 

FanniucSfi Jameaport, N Y 

Fleming lame., Sew-York 

Gregory, J JH HaiUehead. Haia 

Hacler. Wetherill A Co PhUadelphii 

Hawley, RD Hartford, Q 

Hcndenon & Co., l^tv, HeihYork 

Herendeen&Co Geneva, N Y 

Hovey A Co. Boston. Mast 

Ives, Johns Salem, Maaa ■■ 

Kern, Steb« i Co. St Louis, Mo ^ 

Laudrelh S Son, Darid Philadelphia J 
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L*w,OA I :»» 

MiwrftHudom.... . < Md 

McCuIlonEh £ Sou, J H. ,0 

01mBn£n 4j 

ParaoMftCa.RB J V 

FUnlSKdCa Ma 

QuinD, PT !IJ 

Kwa,CA .... Fa 

R«v» & SimcHMoa, ork 

R(Cen,C B. ihia 

Suden, EdEU, ^..„.,«.,tll 

SiO. }eba.Tfma^ Cedar Hill, N V 

Smilh, Edw., Oniam, Coila, N V 

Smith ASons. JT... . . BnntHwd, N H 
Saaw.JData, .. .... .. .Chiciwee, Mau 

Taylor.DL M*I™«,Mm> 

ThorbiunftCo., JM Ntw-Vork 

Tcaa, E V RidlinoDd, Ind 

TilliDghaH Brolhai, FicMtynillc. Pa 

Vanderbilt Brothen, . . . NewVork 

Vick, Jsnus, Rochuter, N Y 

Walnut Gravo Co Proviifciiee, R I 

Wuhbon&Co BoHOD.MuB 

Watson, BM... Pljmoulh, ■■— 

WeUs.gMaD. X-.-.-..--.. 

Woud & Hill, . 



OF RURAL AFFAIRS. 

Long^' Co.. «.'.;'.'.'.! 

Muner. JcAn, 

Newton, W 

Noye^ N H 
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CRAHBnUUU. 



.. Cenew 



:hirlet . . . 
i,HM.. 



..RiuwI^Ue, Kt 
'ViieBrietHi^lY 



tJ 



Slatery, JC Fnndinlle, lod 

Scan PoT&TDB. 

AndenomHS GeBer^NY 

Bueham, MB ii.™™.5ii. r. 

Bliea&Sou BK 



Campbell, G 



Glais,H .... HaulbMf 1 LandloK, N Y 

Goodale, H S So. EgremoDt, Hbm 

Gngory, J IH Hi^heid, Mm 

GriKom.Vw Woodbun.NJ 

Hawkiiuu JRV Goihen.Nt 

Hayei, WH Btidnwaler, NY 

IiohJS ^alem,«u» 

NonoBjEB,.. HartforiNY 

Pe«is.CP.... CoBconlviUe. Pa 

Qua, Frank, North Granville, N Y 

Sw»«T PoTiTOK. 

BarrowB, C H WiBiinantic. Ct 

Grav,S ., Norwalk,0 

Ratlibone, WW Marietta, O 

Tcas&Co., EY..,- RichI^clnd,^^d 

Whilall, aetlKBt, Woodburr, N J 

Wood, 111 R ItonFnrnace.0 



VW WoodbiitT, N J Allen, LF,. Buf&lo, NY 

Implements, Machines, Fertilizers, Ac. 



Bradley Manufactuting Co., Syracuif^ N V 



idle*Man 



Griffiu, .. -. 

Nuta S Brolhsr, . 

NewYork Plow Co ... . 
Remington ^ncnltunll 



'"^oJi 



Sona. HL Albany, N > 



•t enjURODOH a \.o.. \^, at 

Wheeler, Meliek S Co . , . 



nance, Platl & Co New-York 

-_en&Co.,RH New-York 

\ Bradln Minulactiiiiiv Co.Syraciue, N Y 

^ Naili & Bnxber, New-York 

) WoodiWA Hoodck Filli, N Y . 
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Watralh, Pelet, Chittenango, N Y 

Wood. Taber & Hone, Eaton, NY 

Dairy Attautus. 

(YNiel, Son A Co. Ulica, NY 

Orange Co. Milk Pan Co ... Franklin, N Y 
Silibv Br»., BatltrPaO, BiDa4iainIDn,N V 

WeisGB... SyiaEuje/NY 

TlUI AHD TiLI MaCHIHB. 

Bender, WM .. Albany, N Y 

BoyntonftCo., CW.. .Woodbridje, N j 

Jackaon, George, — Albany, N y 

Onin SnCiALTiv. 
Allen .£ Co., S. L., Srrd PlaiiUr, 

"■-iladelphir "- 



Bliiicliard's Sona, Ckurn, . . Concwil, N H 
Chapman & Weekh ffw Fork, Utica, N Y 
Clut,GeD. R., Fmct, Livonia Station,N Y 
Col)in> & Co., Stitl Plomi, .... Tf ew-Vork 
Dederick & Co., Hay Ptm, Albany, N Y j 

Earth Clotel Cotnusy, Haitftnl, Cl 7^ 

Giwlhtop Si Son, Rami, . . Wilmington, Del (_ 
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GibU,M. F.,/>iii:^, Livonii, N Y I White, G«iM L . 

GoodeU, D. H., Stair, .... Antrim, NH WLk™, A. e.,J'laittr,..rtjtiaeraie,Hy 
Hidipk, W. O., Cidir MUl, Hinislnuv, P» ' Misaujuiitou*. 

Oaeonu Mannacturiog Ci.,^^Pl^.,;^.if:^jn2^B,^^^Si^jiooHtum,V} 
?..»» * M.ule, ««- Ii^:T ^'^ S. i W. a., A'^ /Jj«v 



. ' HiUnbn.'fr. M., ci.^'./. Ne»-Yor 



SiKcf 1 MuraTf Co., Har, 



Tbornburg St HcGin 
WiUIuuoD, D. D., ^ 






ID Co., PtMiy Fumitain, 



f£p|i, 

jCir'N*»-V«l. ^■*^^ *- "-J ■^-™«'. it ■ . . N, 
[way, newYork , yodley, N, H„ Jarrt ^«ir,. 
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AU«niCo.,RH . . . , Ncw-Yori. Mwon * HMnliD, £Vf*«,.. Boston, Masa 

Dduw«C>>.,VF ,, Albatiy,Ny MenHck & Guy, ClumiiU, . .^aHOB, Miss 

Farnwrf Union, L. I. City, . . . Long Islaad Riitaray & Rusi, Finmitri, Albany, N V 

FoiMr, J.T., />(mAv«(,... . NeihYork Sceley ^ Sleven%^HT^/'ainr,Ne»-YDrk 

GriiEng, H.B.,. .New-York Tucker, Dr. W. G., C*/Jmii, AlbanT, N y 

Hiind.T' J ..... ... Nei»-Vork Wiy & Co., G. it., Pnatr, . Hartford. Cl 

Hanee A Co., J F . .. BostoD, Mass Wheeler, C 1^, feel Paj,. ..Bauan, M^ss 

Books on Rural Pursuits. 



[We have nam to 
Allen- 



encloAmg the price d 



•I of t*iicl 



which m 



r be bid, PC 



Allen'i New Americm Farm Book, . 
American Weeds and Useful PlanU,. 
Drainage for ProfilandHtalih, . ... 
r.rm rmplements, (J. J. Thonm,) .. 
Fuller's SmalL Fmils, (lUu.trated,) . . 
Gardeninefor Proftt, (Hendenon,)-. 
'Jnlnirii^ {FolWr,) 






-..BTbe 

Ihu Office:] 
Hcopei' Book of Evervreensf ... 
Practical FLorkukure, (Henderson,). 
Practici] Poultry K«per, {Wrigjil,). . 
Practical SheiAerd, (Randall,) . . . . 
Quinby'i MvMeiia of Bee-Keeping, . 

Rural Afluis. (.Tir P'sjWhhi,) 

The Hone in the Soble lod Field. . . 
Farm Account Book, (Perkiiu,) . ... 
Thomai' American Frmt Culmrisl. . . 



Hava Spokaa Ihelr Owd Praiss ft>r Dpwirdi 



EUEAE EE&ISTEE AND ALMAMO 

For the preMOI year, will be mailed to all applicants nho send ihdr addren with slunp B 
piepi; ponage. DAT1D I.ANnKETH A SON, 

31 & 23 Sonth Sixth StrMt, Phlladelpbl*, P>' 
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PUBLISHERS' ADVERTISEMENT. 



T^HE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS has 
■*■ now reached its twenty-first year, and the present number will complete the Seventh 
Triennial Volume. The pioneer among Annuals of its kind in this country, its success 
induced the publication of a number of similar works, all of which it has survived — still 
enjoying the same poptdarity with which its earlier issues were greeted. The following pages 
contain interesting chapters on a considerable variety of topics, illustrated with the same 
liberality as heretofore. 

Thb Registbr of Rukal Affairs is designed to suppl)', in connection with the Cal- 
endar pages of an Almanac, an Annual of Agriculture and Horticulture, incidentally . 
illustrating the progress we are making from year to year m these important Arts, as well as 
condensing within a small compass the largest possible amount of information for the farmer 
and fruit-grower, and indeed on all points connected with the out-door or in-door labors of 
those whose homes are in the Country. While the previous Numbers will consequently 
be found to contain more or less on every branch of practical cultivation, they are also 
especially rich in Designs for Farm and Country Houses and Working Men's Cottages — on 
Ornamental Planting, and the care of Gardens and Grounds, — and on related topics, such 
as architecture generally, fences and gates, vegetable physiologyi entomology, farm and 
horticultiual implements, the care of domestic animals, hints for housekeepers, under- 
draining, butter and cheese making, poultry and bee-keeping, &c., &c — thus constituting 
in fact a Library in themselves. 

The Triennial Volumes advertised in the following pages constitute the best form for 
preservation and constant reference, and the only form in which the series can be had 
complete. The Publishers, however, are able to supply the Numbers in paper covers, as 
they originally appeared, (with the exception of those for 1855, ^^57 ^^^ 1S63,) either of 
which may at any time be obtained by remitting Thirty Cents, or any four of them for One 
Dollar, enclosed by mail to Luther Tucker & Son, Albany ^ N. Y, 




RURAL ^FFAIRS. 

By John J. Thomas. 
PUBLISHED BY LUTHER TUCKER & SON, ALBANY, N. Y. 



SIX VOLUMES NOW READY. 

Price^ J^i.50 Each^ Sold Separately or Together, 

Being a reprint on laiger, finer and heavier paper, of the very valuaUe articles in every 
departnaent of Rural Economy, which have heretofore appeared in annual numbers, from 
1855 to 187a, indttsive, under die title of the Anmial Rtgutfr 0/ RurtU Affairs. These 
volumes contain about 340 pages each, or about Two TkouumdPagta in a]]» of reading 
matter, and are illustrated with upwards of 

T1¥BNTY-FITB HI7NDBBD BNGBAVINGS. 

a laige part of them from drawings and designs made expressly for the purpose. A brief 
Abstract of the Contents of the several Volumes is subjoined, althoc^h necessarily so 
compressed as to convey but a very incomplete idea of the number amd vsuriety of the 
topics embraced, and the condse and practical manner in which they are treated : 

VOI^XJMiE OIVE. 

F'oizr SC-ancLrecL and ^orty Ill-ustiratioxis. 



Country Dwellings. — Fi/Utn Designst 
accompanied with Plans, in many instances 
of several floors— also estimates of Cost— - 
together with General Rules for Building, 
and Remarks on the Art of Planning a 
House. 

Laying Oot Grounds.— /^^wr ArticUs 
on laving out Faums^-two on Grounds 
arouLQ Houses and Flower Gardens — 
eight on Modes of Planting and the 
Trees and Shrubs to be employed. 

What Fruits to Choosb — Sixty-one Va- 
Hetios of Apples ; Fiffy-four of Pears ; 
Twoniy^ighi of Peaches ; Ten of Necta- 
rines and Apricots ; Thirty-four of Plums; 
Twenty-eight of Cherries: Thirteen of 
Strawberries, and a dozen of Native and 
Foreign Grapes are described— ^w'wh Ap- 
proved Lists at greater length, and Select 
Assortments recommended. 

DoMBSTic Animals. — Improved Breeds, 
illustrated by Portraiu. A valuable arti- 
cle on Doctoring Sick Animals, with Sim- 
ple Rules and Remedies, embracing the 
most common Diseases of Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep and Swine. 

Fruit Culture. — Twenty-two A rticles— 
Treatment of Orchards, Large and Small 
Fruits, with a large number ofbrief Notes, 
presenting many valuable Hints and Sug- 
gestions. 



Farm Buildings — Bams, Carriage Houses, 
Stables, the Pigg^iTi SmokcHouse, Poul- 
try House — Mode of Cistern BuildiMg, of 
Erecting Lightning Rods, &c 

Farm Implements. — Twenty-three Arti- 
cles, amply illustrated, embradne nearly 
all the principal Implements in which the 
Fanner is concemed-^also the Wino Mill, 
Steam Engine, &c. 

Butter and Cheese Making. — ^The best 
modes and means treated at considerable 
length, accompanied by Designs for Dairy 
Houses. 

Rural Economy. — Many Articles and 
Notes, the fruits of the Author's long ex- 
perience and observation on Farm Man- 
agement, Rotation, Packing Trees and 
Plants, Satisfactor> Farming, &c, &c 

Rustic Seats and S cructures — Illustra- 
ted Desiens for Summer Houses, Flower 
Stands, Rock Work, and other similar 
Rural Ornaments. 

School Houses. — A Chapter embracing 
several neat and tasteful Designs. 

Weights and Measures. — Tables for 
Reference, including Length, Disunces, 
Specific Gravities, occ 

Domestic Economy. — Numerous valuable 
and well tested Recipes for Household 
use. 
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w IPoMT Hundred, and 

V A CoMPLBTB CouNTKY Rbsidbncb.— The 
Dwelling, Ornamental Grounds, Orchard, 
Gardens, Out-Houses, described and illus- 
trated— condudii^ with an article on the 
Apiary, embracing the management of 
Bees, by M. Quinby. 

Country Housss. — Tw€niy-Stv«n ^ D*- 
si£rut including some of great merit for 
Workingmen's Cottage^ and an illustra- 
ted Chapter on Ventuatien. 

Fruits amd Fruit Culture. — Farther 
Notes and Lists — a full Article on Pear 
Culture— Hardy Fruiu at the West- 
Apples and Ap]Me Orchards — Graftingand 
Grafting Knives, with upwards of Fifty 
Illu^itrations. 

Flowsr and Kitchbn Gardbn.— Annual 
Flowers — Vegetable Management — the 
Vinery and Green- House — ^the Verbena — 
also a full Article on Hedging and HedgtSt 
with Directions for their Cultivation. 

Farm Buildings— f if A/ Design* oi'^xtvA 
and Subles ; Stalls for Horses and Cattle 
— Cattle and Sheep Racks- also a full 
Chapter on Ir<m for Furniture and Rural 
Structures. 

Farm M anagbmbnt. — Mr. Thomas* Prize 
Essay, with new iUustratione— also a Chu)- 
ter on UtuUrdrammg^ pronounced hy 
all, the most concise ana complete of its 
kind that has yet appeared. 



voil.tjm:e ttvo. 




BHfty Illustrations. 

Farm Fbncbs and Gatbs— CJI#a> Ftmen 
— a full Article on Wire Fences — Modes 
of Construction — Hurdles — useful Hints 
about GeUiSy with Fifteen Engravings on 
the latter subject alone. 

DoMBSTic Animals. — Feeding — Steaming 
Food — Veterinary Receipts — Wintering 
and Stabling— Wool Table, &c, &a 

NuRSBRY Lists. — A Descriptive and Illo*- 
trated List of the Principal Nurseries in 
the United States — Supplement to the 
above — Principal Nurseries in Europe. 

Ornambntal Planting. — Beautifying 
Country Houses — Modes of Groupiiw — 
Lawn& Walks and Rustic Objects — ^with 
Nitu Plant of Grounds and nearly Forty 
Eagnvings. 

Implbmbnts op Tillagb.— Tillage — the 
Gang Plow — Improvements in Plows 
and Harrows — Plowing and Subsoiling — 
Ditching Plows — Implements for Surface 
TiUage. 

Othbr Nbw Implbmbnts, &c — Farm 
Workshop*— A Horse-Powei>-Hay Fork 
—Mill— Stalk Cutter— Potato Digger— 
Painting Tools — with numerous hints. 

RtntAL AND Domestic Economy. — Root 
Crops — Good and Bad Management — 
Dairy Economy — Rules for Business — 
Earljr Melons — Cleaning Seed Wheat — 
Padung Trees for Transportation, &c 
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S^onr !H[\xD.dred and Shorty IH-iistrationH. 



Workingmbn's Cottagbs.— .f f X DtsigMS 
and Seventeen Engravings — ^the Cottages 
costing from $250 up to $800. 

Grounds and Grben Housbs. — The Ar- 
rangement of small and large Gardens — 
Structures for Green-House Plants, in-' 
eluding the Cold Pit, Ward Cases. &c 

Farm Buildings. — General Considerations 
involved in their construction — Four Df 
signs for Bams — ^Thirty Engravings. 

Architbcturb. — Complete Directions for 
One, Two or Three Story Buildings on 
the Balloon Frame System — 24 Engrav- 
ings — Directions as to Carpenter and 
Mason*s Specifications, and a Glossary of 
Architectural Terms — ^48 Engravings. 

Farm Husbandry. — How to render Farm- 
ing Profitable, is treated in one or more 
Chapters, and a very great variety of Hints 
and Suggestions are given in Practical 
Matters and General Rural Economy. 

Weeds and Grasses. — ^The chief varieties 
of Annual and Perennial Weeds, and of 
Useful Grasses, are described ver^ fully, 
the former accompanied with ai Engrav^ 
ings, and the latter with 13. 

Practical Entomology. — Dr. Fitch's 
Chapter on Insects Injurious to Fruit 
Trees, Grain Crops and Gardens, with 34 
En^avings, and full Definitions and De- 
scriptions. 

^<^»4 



Fruits AND Fruit Culturb— The Newer 
Plums — Strawberries — Dwarf Peara — 
Management of the Grape — Summer 
Peara— Training Pyramids — Dwarf and 
other Apples— Cherries and Gooseberries 
—A Qiea^ Grapery, &c., &c. — more than 
50 Elngravings. 

Flowbrs. — Pruning and Trainins Roses — 
Notes on New and Desirable Flowering 
Plants — ao Engravings. 

Vbgbtablb Physiology— Tracing Growth 
of the Plant from the Embryo throughout 
— ^the Principles of Grafting and Budding, 
&C.— 4i Engravings. 

Domestic Animals. — A large variety of 
Hints as to Breeds and Management — 
The Apiary; different Hives and the 
Mode of Caring Property for Bees. 

Thb Dairy. — A fiill Chapter on Butter 
and Cheese Making and Management of 
Cows, with numerous Hints. 

Thb Poultry Yard. — A Complete Chap- 
ter, by C. N. Bbment, with 33 Engrav- 
ings of Fowls, Poultry Houses, &c. 

Klso— 'Filters and Filtering Cisterns^ 5 
Engravings — Lightning Rodsy 13 — Usf 
ful Tables of Weights and Measures, &a 
Maple Sugar Making. To these and 
many other subjects more or less space is 
devoted. 



Three Hundred and Kiglity Illvistrations 



Farm Work.— A Calendar of Suggestions 
for each month in the Year, with Fifty- 
Six Engravings — including Ice- House* 
and storing ice— making Stone Wall and 
many other incidental points often omitted 
—a very valuable article. 

Orchard and Nursbry.— Calendar for the 
Year, with many useful hints and Twenty- 
Two Engravings. 

KiTCHBN & Flowkr Gardbn and Green- 
House.— The labors of each successive 
month reviewed, with notes on varieties of 
different Vegetables, &c, &c., and Fifty 
Engravings. 

Road Making.— With numerous Illustra- 
tions and complete directions. 
. Chbbsb Dairying.— a description of the 
Cheese Factories and System of Manu- 
fecture — also Design for private Dairy- 
House, and Miscellaneous Hints for Dairy 
Fanners. 

Entomology.— A fall Chapter on CoUectmg 
and Preserving Insects^ particularly interes- 
ting to beginners in this important science. 

Country Hombs.— An article with Eight 
Designs^ accompanied by Ground Plans, 
&c, &C. 




Pruning. — The principles aud practice 
fally described, with over Thirty Ulus 
trations. 

Poultry.— Treatise on the Turkey— Poul- 
try Houses and their arrangement, with 
Designs. 

Fruits and Flowers.— Training Grapes 
The leading new Pears— New and De- 
sirable Flowers— with a very large num- 
ber of condensed hints, and select lists ac- 
cording to the latest authorities— fully 
illustrated. 

DoMBSTic Economy. — Full Directions for 
Canning Fruits and Vegetables— a large 
number of Usefiil Recipes, &c, &c. 

Domestic Animals.— A full article on 
Mutton Sheep — The Management of 
Swine— also HinU for the Bee- Keeper, 
&c, &c 

Implements and Inventions. — Mechani- 
cal Contrivances for various purposes— 
the Implements of Horticulture— New 
Machines— largely illustrated. 

Woodlands.— Planting Timber for Screens 
—the Care and Culture of the Timber 
Crop. 



VOLUME ne^ivE. 

B'onr Hnndred Illnstrations. 



Grapb Culture.- Varieties, Propagation, 
Grafting, Training, Transplanting, Trel- 
lises; Soil for Vineyards: Marketmg, &c. 
— Very Complete and Practical— Thirty- 
Nine Engravings. 

Milk Farming, by the Author of " My 
FarmofEdgewood." Winter and Sum- 
mer Feeding, Soiling, &c. With plans 
of Milk Bam— 5'ir Engravings. 

The Duck— its Management and Varie- 
ties, by C. N. Bement— /^i//**« Engrav- 
ings. 

Turnips and their Culture. — An ad- 
mirable article on the Ruta Baga, with 
Practical Directions— -Pi/^/rrw Engrav- 
ings. 

Garden Insects, by Dr. Asa Fitch— two 
papers, with about Forty Engravings. 

Reapers and Mowers— the leading Ma- 
chines at the Auburn Trial— M'w En- 
gravings. 

Rotation or Crops— principles involved 
and rotations suggested — ^illustrated. 

Small Fruits— their Culture on the Hud- 
son, by Prof. Buigess— rAir/y Engrav- 
ings. 

Shrubs— a Practical and Descriptive Article 
on Shrubberies and the Selection of the 
Leading Varieties— about Thirty Engrav- 
ings. 

Labor Saving Contrivances. — Simple 
and Handy Things about the Farm and 
House— about Thirty Engravings. 




Vermin about the House, and How to 

Drive them Away — illustrated. 
Wheat— an Essay on^the Crop and its Cul- 
ture, quite complete and practical — Four- 
teen Engravings. 

Hedges and their Management, Causes of 
Failure, &c — Ten Engravings. 

Potatoes — Culture, Varieties, &c., with 
Twelve Engravings. 

Rural Improvements, by Robert Morris 
Copeland — with Plans and Modes of 
Planting — illustrated. 

Fruits.— Practical Hints in Fruit Culture, 
with numerous Short Articles, and over 
Thirty Engravings. 

Strawberries. — Marketing the Crop in 
New Jersey, by the Author of ** Ten 
Acres Enough "—illustrated. 

Flowering Plants.— Select Varieties, with 
Descriptions and Twenty-Two Engrav- 
ings. 
And among Numerous Shorter Articles : 

Hints in Rural Economy, by S. E, Todd— 
Nine Engravings. 

South-Down Sheep— illustrated. 

Items in Domestic Economy. 

Hay Barracks and Com- House— illustrated. 

Rain-Gauge — Protecting Melons, do. 

Hot Air Fumaces, do. 

Implements for Farm and Garden, do. 

Improved Bee Culture, by M. Quinby. 

Three-Story Bam, Grape Houses,illustrated. 
&c., &c„ &c., &C. 




^oiir Hundred, and ^oirty Illustrations. 



CuLTURB OF Indian Corn.— A Compre- 
heaaive and Practical £nay, though Con- 
ciM» iUnstrated with Ttn Engravings. 

DXAINIMGi FbNONG AND WaLL MaKING. 

— FoD and Explicit DirectioniL with Mqii, 
Dtagrama ana Perspective View& nnm- 
bering, in all, Thirfy^ix Engravugs. 

MSASURIHG AND MArPIMG FAIMS— Bf 

Methods easily adopted bj any FanMr— 
Eleven Engravings. 
* Town and Country Roads— How to Make 
Them and How to Itep Them in Rqiair, 
by Robert Morris Copeland— ^mmt En- 
gravings. 
Farm buiLnmas.— Two Artideiy with Nu- 
merous Designs for Bams of Various 
Sorta» Stables, Com Houaesi Pooltiy- 
Hooses, &c— /Wtl*-7^M# Ennrnvings. 
CULTURBor THB Carrot.—Sou— Planting 



— Cultivating — Harvesting — 1 
Best Varietiee— £ iSrevM Engravings.' 

Dbstroctivb Insbcts.— Colorado Potato 
Bug— Joint Worm— Grasshopper— Ene- 
mies to Frait Trees and Small Fruits^ In* 
duding all the Most Important of the 
Farmer's Insect Foes, with Directions far 
Baffling Htntak—Tkir^hF^ttr Engravinn. 

Plowing without Dbad Fvrrows.— Why 
to do iL and How— 7V» Engravings. 

Wbbd Hooks and Chains im Plowimo 
t^MT Bngnviogs. 



Plowing with Thrbb Hobsbs.— Advan- 
tages and Directions— /Wcr^Mw Engrav<- 
ings. 

Fbuit Cvltubb. — Genend Articles, con- 
tainingmany Items of Interest and Value ; 
sbo a Paper on Raspberry Culture, by A. 
M. Pnrdy. Fully illustrated by about 
"PwetUy Engravings. 

CuBBSB MAJCura— All the Modem Im- 
provement^ with Apparatus and Processes 
miaotdy Qescrib ea Stvg ui§tm Ei^rav- 
ings. 

Hav Making by MachinbbVi and its Cost 
■^F^ttrUem Engravings. 

Implbmbnts and Machinbs.— Steam En- 
nnea — Horse-Hoes-— Harrows — Drills — 
Plows— Cultivators— All the New Ideas 
— Tkirfy Engravings. 

Obnambntal Planting— Laying Out Lots 
— Favorite Annual and Perennial Flowers 
and Their Cultivation— about F^rty En- 
gravings. 

Domestic Economy— MHth Numerous Re- 
ceipts for Cooking— Profusely lUnstrated. 

MiscBLLANEous Papbrs CO Various Mat- 
ters of Interest to all Country Residents, 
too numerous to mention — Profusely Illus- 
trated. 

Thb Fabmbi^s Rbgistbb of Dealers in 
Live Stock, Seedsi Slants, Implements, 
Fertilixera, &C., in ul parts of ths Country. 
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Agricultural Memoranda, xi — xxii 

Anemone, Wood, 303 

Apples, Keeping, 320 

Productive Orchards, 319 

Varieties, 259,260,3x9 

Apple Trees, Dwarf, 319 

Pruning, 319 

Apricot Culture, . . 358 

Blackberries, Propagation of| 248 

Varieties, 248, 260 

Bocconia Cordata, 304 

Buildings and Structurbs, 307 

Calendar Pages, xi — xxn 

Camj^nula, Peach-Leaved, 300 

Turbinata Elegans, . . 304 

Cattle Food, Cooking. 317 

Celery, Culture and Keeping, 329 

Cellai^ Banking up, 308 

Cherries, Varieties of, 241, 260 

Cineraria, 301 

Qematis, Jackman's, 300 

Clevis, Three-Horse,., 314 

Codling Moth, 324 

Com, Cutting and Harvesting, 318 

Com Marker, Reversible, 313 
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,Cow Stables, Construction of, 3 10 

Cranberries, American Abroad, 290 

Cooking, Receipts for, 289 
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Keeping, ... 288 
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Cranberry Culture, 276 
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Currant Worms, 245 

Cyclamen Persicum, 301 
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Dairy, Heating, 311 
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Dodecatheon Meadia, 300 
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Four Seasons, ix 
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Fruit Culture, Notes on, 319 

Fruits, Circle of, 229 

Garden of, Site for, 231 

Keeping, 260 

Packing for long Journeys, 320 

Packing for Market, 322 

Varieties, Selection of, 239 

Fruit Trees, Budding, 236 

Grafting, 238 

Home-Kaised, 234 
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Washes for, 323 

Globe Flower, 303 
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Grape Trellis, 326 

Grass Seed, Harvesting, 316 
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Flues for, 273 
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Hawthorn, Scarlet, 306 

Hen Manure, Management of, 315 
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House, How to Build, 295 
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Japan Quince, 305 

Knots, Tying, ... . 296 
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Lime, Applying, 316 

Lythrum, Purple, 303 
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Nectarine Culture, 355 

Oxalis Rosea, 301 
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Peaches, Varieties, 254 

Pears, Double Working, 321 

Raisinjg Standard, 321 
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Soil for, 321 

Varieties, 249, 260, 322 

Pear Trees, Pruning, 352 

Pentstemon Glaber, 304 

Petroleum on Shingles, 318 

Phlox Subulata, 302 

Planetary Notes, x 

Plums, Varieties, 256 
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Raspbeiries, Propagation oi^ 245 

Varieties, 346, 360 
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Roots, Keeping in Winter, 316 
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Strawberries, Soil for, 327 
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Varieties of, 340^ a6o 

Strawberry Beds, 337 
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Timber. Durable, 318 
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Top-Dressing in Autumn, 316 

Transplanting in the Dark, 360 
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Trellis Wire, Stilfener of, 335 

Trillium Grandiflonun 301 

Wasons, Unloading, 3x4 

Wells in Quicksanift, 308 

Whiffletrees, Ironing 399 
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Celery Culture, a ... 329 

Cellar, Protecting from Frost, . . x 310 

Cheiry, Varieties of, 8 242, 243 

Qevis, Three-Horse, x ... 314 

Corn-Marker, Reversible, i .... 313 

Cow Stables, Arrangement of, . 5 310, 311 
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Varieties of, 3 376, 277 

Currant, Propagating, a ... 244 
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Flowering Plants, 24 300-306 
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Grafting Trees, 4 238, 239 
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Rafters and Ridse-pole, .. . i .370 

Vat for, Water Flow in, . . . i 270 

Ventilators for, i 266 

Hen Manure Barrel, i 315 

Keepine Celery, 2 330 

Knots, Tying, 21 296-299 

Pear Tree, Dwarf Louise Bonne, x — 253 
Winter Nells, Good and 

Bad Shape, 2 254 

Pump for Liquid Manure, i 314 

Raspberry, Varieties of, 5 246-248 
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Plans of, 2 294, 295 

Stable Basement, Plans of, 2 307, 308 

Strawberries, Tranq)lanting by 

Blocks, 2 327 

Varieties of, 6 240, 241 

Tree Roots, Badly and Well Set, 2 .... 236 

Extension of, 2 232, 333 

Trees, Re^-grafted. 3 252, 353 

Trellis Wire, Self-Adjusting, . . x 336 
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Valleys, Cold Air in, x 231 

Vignette, i .... 229 

Wason, Unloadine, i .... 314 

Wells in Quicksands, 4 308, 309 

Whif&etrees, Ironing, x .... 399 
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CULTIVATOR ALMANAC 

FOR 1875. 



ASTRONOMICAL CALCULATIONS IN EQUAL OR CLOCK TIME. 



ECLIPSES FOR THE YEAR 1875. 



THERE WILL BE TWO ECLIPSES this year, as follow : 
L A Total Eclipse of the Sun, April 6. Invisible in the United States. 
IL An Annular Eclipse of the Sun, September 29. Visible east of the 
Mississippi river as a Partial Eclipse, the Sun rising eclipsed. Also in 
Africa and Southwestern Europe. The Eclipse will be annular or ring- 
like from Sodus Point, on the south shore of Lake Ontario, Lyons, Oswego, 
Syracuse, Utica, Saratoga and Northern Massachusetts to the ocean. 
Along the central line the size of the Eclipse will be ii^- digits. For the 
time of ending and size, see the following table : 



PLACES. 



Portland, Me., 

Quebec, 

Montreal, 

Boston, 

Albany, 

Hartford, 

Providence, . . . 
New-York, ... 
Rochester, .... 

Toronto, 

Buffalo, 

Ithaca, 

Syracuse, 

Philadelphia, . 
Pittsburgh, . . 

Detroit, 

Washington, . . 



Eclipse 
ends. 


Size. 


H. M. 


Digits. 


7 36 


II 


7 33 


10 


7 as 


io>tf 


7 32 


IT 


7 20 


XI 


7 34 


xo5i 


7 23 


loK 


7 18 


loH 


7 3 


II 


6 56 


toH 


658 


io% 


7 8 


II 


7 9 


ixK 


7 13 


loX 


6sa 


10 


6 40 


7 


7 4 


10 



PLACES. 



Baltimore, 

Richmond, 

Chicago, . . 

Madison, Wis., . . . . 

Indianapolis, 

Charleston, 

Savannah, 

Frankfort, Ky., . . . 
Springfield, 111., . . . 

Raleighf 

St. Louis, 

Nashville, 

Montgomery, 

Tallahassee, 

Jackson, Miss., . . . . 

Little Rock, 

New-Orleans, 



Eclipse 
ends. 



Size. 



H. M. 

7 6 



7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

5 
6 



I 

20 

13 

25 
48 

43 
31 
18 

55 

7 

20 

20 

27 

4 

S6 

3 



Digits, 
xo 

32-S 

2 

5 

7X 
7)4 
6X 

2 

9 

x^ 
4X 
A>i 

5 

2 
o 

2 



THE FOUR SEASONS. 



D. H. M. 



D. H. M. 



Winter begins, 1874, December 21, 

Spring do. 1875, March 20, 

Summer do. 1875, J"'*® 21, 

Autumn do. 1875, September 23, 

Winter do. 1875, December 22, 



6 14 eve., and lasts 89 

7 13 eve., do. 92 
3 39 eve., do. 93 
6 7 mo., do. 89 
o 8 mo. Trop.year,365 






59 


20 


26 


14 


^^ A 


18 


'k 


5 


54 a 


-^:3^ 



ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER 



MORNING AND EVENING STARS. 

Morning Stars. — Venus until September 23. Mars until Februaiy 26. 
Jupiter until January 20. Saturn from February 5 to May 16. 

Evening Stars. — Venus after September 23. Mars after February 26. 
Jupiter from January 20 to November 4. Saturn until February 5, and 

after May 16. 

• • • 

PLANETARY NOTES. 

Mercury will be brightest February 10, June 6, and October 3, setting 
then soon after the sun ; also March 31, July 30, and November 18, rising 
then a short time before the Sun. Venus, January 12. Saturn, August 15. 
Mars, June 2a 

• m • • • 

CYCLES OF TIME AND CHURCH DAYS. 



Septuagesima Sund., 
Sexagesiina Sund 



kd., . Jan. 24 
, . .. Jan. 31 
ind. Feb. 7 



Quinquagesima Sund. 

Ash Wednesday, . . . Feb. 10 

Quadragesima Sund., Feb. 14 

Mid Lent, Mar. 7 

Palm Sunday, Mar. ai 

Good Friday, ...... ^ Mar. 26 



Easter Sunday, . . . Mar. 28 

Low Sunday, April 4 

Rogation Sunday, . May a 
Ascension Day, . . . May 6 
Whit Sunday, . . . May 16 
Trinity Sunday, . . May 33 
Corpus Christi, . . . May 27 
Advent Sunday, . . . Nov. 28 



Dominical Letter, C 

Epact, 23 

Golden Number, 14 

Solar Cycle, 8 

Roman Indiction, 3 

Julian Period,. 6583 

Dionysian Period, ... ... 204 

Jewish Lunar Cyde, .... 11 



• • • 



APPARENT AND MEAN TIME. 

Time is both apparent and mean. The Sun is on the meridian at 12 
o'clock on four da)rs only in the year. It is sometimes as much as 16^- 
minutes before or after twelve when the shadow strikes the noon mark on 
the sun-dial. This is occasioned by the irregular motion of the earth on 
its axis, and the inclination of its poles. This is called apparent time. 
Mean time is determined by the equation of thfese irregularities for every 
day in the year, and is noted in all good almanacs. The latter is the true 
or correct time. 



To Ascertain the Length of Day and Night. — At any time in 
the year, add 12 hours to the time of the Sun's setting, and from the sum 
subtract the time of rising, for the length of the day. Subtract the time of 
setting from 12 hours, and to the remainder add the time of rising the next 
morning, for the length of the night. This rule is true of either apparent 
or mean time. 



American Star Catalogue. — The largest catalogue of stars ever 
prepared in America has been published by the United States Naval 
Observatory at Washington, embodying observations made since the foun- 

*dationofthe observatory in 1842. Over fifteen years of labor have been 
bestowed upon it, and it is based on 80,000 observations on over 10,000 
stars. Many of these stars were quite faint, and in extreme southern lati- 
tudes, such as have never, or rarely, been hitherto observed. 
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7 185 1!" 29 


M 


T 


728 


4 51 




4 18 


7 22 




I 5 


7 175 2 




■5 


F 


7 27 


4 53 


* 


5 II 


7 2Z 




I 57 


7 '7 


5 3 


40 


16 S 


7 ^7 


4 54 


9 


6 10 


7 22 


4 5 


2 56 


7 17 


5 4 


1 52 


171 


7 26 


4 55 


5 


J a 


7 21 




4 2 


7 16 


I I 


3 5 


isl M 


J 26 


456 


* 






r.s 


J 16 


4 22 


19, T 


7 25 


4 58 


3 


9 31 




5 6 


7 15 


5 7 


i? 


2ol W 


7 24'4 59 


S 


10 33 


7 19 


5 I 


SIS 


7 14 


5 B 


21 T 


7 235 




II 27 


7 18 




7 14 


! ^ 




22 F 


7 22 




7 


ev. 14 


7 18 






7 13 




6 16 


^3 S 


7 22 


5 : 


; 




7 17 




954 






IS 


24 


7 21 






1 39 


7 16 


5 4 


10 23 


7 « 


5 13 


25 M 


7 20 


5 : 


; 


2 19 


7 'S 


5 7 




7 II 


5 14 


928 


261 T 


7 20 


5 6 


1 3 


256 


7 15 


5 7 




7 10 


s 15 


10 27 


27I W 


Hi 


5 7 


1 9 


3 34 


7 '4 


5 7 




7 10 


S 16 


II 25 


2S T 


5 9 




4 16 


7 '3 




1 23 


7 9I 17 

7 »: 19 




Z9 F 


7 '7 






5 


7 12 


5 7 


III 


24 


3°li 


7 16 




' 


5 32 


7 12 


5 3 


7 8i 20 


I 26 


3il_^ 


_7_L5 


5_!3 


.,8 


647 


7 "5 ?| 


333 


7 7- 21 


2 27 



Atscud 



LouiB, Camlnidae, Mas 
--. A. J.,Woodbiirn Fai. 
'■ Sbon-Horo Record 
. Herd Book— Volume 



i,WoodfordCo.,Kj. ^eofHt 

Third Volume puWisho' - 
till. ButEJo: Lewis F 



r,e 



. and?, 1874. 

, KUtot. June 4, 187*- A 
jDlTi*adSB)i<.3, 1874. (J 

-*=S 



2d HONl 


H. 






FEBRUARY, 


'87s 






18 


„„: 


MOON'S PHASES. 1 BosTO«. 


NiwVdik. 


Waikihst'hII Eoh on MmL 




1 


D. 


K. M. 


H. M. 


H. M. 


D. 


H. U. S. 


New Moon, . . .1 


6 


3 I mo. 


2 59 mo. 


2 47 mo 




12 13 52 


First Quarter, 


13 


36 mo. 


24 mo. 




9 


12 1429 


Full M 






3 17 mo. 


3 5 mo. 


2 53 mo 


17 


12 14 IS 


Third Quarter,! 






4 


55 mo. 


_4 43 mo 


25 


.2 ,3 .6 




CALENDAR 




CALENDAR il CALENDAR 


i^ i 


NswYork Suw, Hichi- 


For New- York Qtr, Phili- ' ' For WaihLnpon, 


S t 


delphu, CMdHti;™., N. 


Miiryl'd,Virp>.», 


1 ' 


£U, Wiwnrin, iDwi, 


JtrKy, p.™., Ohio, In- 


Kini'ky, MWri, 




mndOngoo, 


dUma ud lUiaci.. 






iUK 


MOON 1 H. W, 


lUK 1 lUH 


HOOH 


H, W. 


SDK 


SUN 1 UM- 






SHTS. 




ulSBslsKTa, 


KSH. 


N, Y. 


■ISB 


SBTIi. nsB. 




iT^ 


ITT 


H M 


^7^ 


~ini 


"iiT 


iTii 


H M HH 






5 '4 


346 


7 49 


7 loS '3 


3 40 


4 34 


7 6 


5 22 3 33 






'^'i 


4^ 


85° 


7 9,5 19 


4 41 


5 35 


7 5 


5 23 4 34 






5 46 


9 4? 


7 715 20 


5 39 


633 


7 4 


5 24! 5 31 
5 25I 6 20 






5 i8 


D 33 




7 65 23 


6 a? 


7 14 


7 3 






5 19 


7 10 


n jS 


7 55 23 


7 4 


8 II 


7 2 


S |6j 6^8 






5 JO 


sets. 




7 4.5 24 


3CIS. 


8 57 


7 1 








5 »2 


Z 5 


° "S 


7 3.S 25 


7 7 


941 


I ° 


• ?i 1^ 






5 =3 


« 19 


° 55 


7 as 26 


8 19 




559 








5 25 


9 3* 


' 37 


7 1 


5 28 


9 3' 




658 


S 3'j 930 






5 26 


;?ti 




7 


5 29 


1042 


■■ 37 


557 


S 32!i0 40 






5 27 


3 » 


f 59 


5 30 


" 55 




656 


5 33111 51 






5 29 




3 51 


658 


5 3' 




037 


6 55 


S 34 1 morn. 






5 3° 


• >5 


4 47 


6 57 


5 32 




■ 34 


654 


S 35 


I 5 






S 3' 


a 3: 


5 54 


656 


5 33 


33S 


2 40 


!" 


^^t 


2 19 






5 33 


^-ts 


I 5 


654 


5 34 


3 5' 


652 


5 38 


3 30 






5 34 


448 


8 18 


653 


536 


4 41 


LI 


650 


5 39 


433 






5 35 


5 40 

6 19 


9 24 


6 51 


III 


5 34 


1:1 


5 40 


5 27 






5 36 




6 50 


6 14 


7 7 


5 41 


6 8 






5 38 


652 


11 9 


649 


5 40 


648 


7 51 


647 


S 42 


643 






5 39 


rises. 


11 SI 


6 48 


5 41 




834 


6 46 


5 43 








5 4' 


7 11 


ev.zS 


6 46 


S 43 


7 12 


9 14 


644 


i:8 


7 13 






5 42 


8 ,4 




645 


5 44 


8 14 


9 50 


643 


813 






5 43 


9 16 


I 40 


643 


5 45 


9 15 




641 


5 47 


9 13 






5 45 


10 17 


I 16 


6 42 


5 47 


10 15 


loss 


640 


5 48 








546 




I 5S 


640 


548 


1! 17 


1136 


638 


5 49 


II 13 






5 47 


morn. 


3 32 


638 


5 49 




ev. 18 


637 


5 SO 


mom. 






548 


J4 


4 19 


637 


5 5" 


19 


I 6 


635 


S 5' 


14 







S 49 


I 30 


5 '3 


635 


S 5' 


I 24 


1 59 


6 34 5 52| ■ 17 



Erican Gallic, Sheep and Swine eiporte 
mean Durynen'g Auociadan. Niaib 
b. Joupti. Agricallural Mitaf 
*«.! TtMff J- * — f — ' 



moSd^Mi*'* r^ 'u md 

. -. inaal ^tter node finm Suet — Mapii^ctorr at Albany, N. Y. Jan. i, 
Beatcie & Miller, Wtulevale, Canada. ImpoRatioa of Stock. Sepl- '7< ■' 
Borden, Gail, BordeDTille, Texu. Obiniarr. Jio, ii, 1874. 
Breeden' Troldw SukeL Enlhei for 1B76, July 10. Stale* of 1874 wen by Bnira 
Rnudl, Oct I, t8;4; ' 



_ ©=*- 



Helen Kiiuell, Oct 1, t8;4. 
Builda'iSpeci£cuiODi,byW.T.HiIl«L New-York; A. J. BickncllACo. Iui.u,iBt4. 



«*3© 






3d MONTH. 



MARCH, 1875. 



31 DAYS. 



MCK^N'S PHASES. 



New Moon, . . . 
First Quarter, 
Full Moon, . . . 
Third Quarter 



D. 

7 

14 
21 

29 



Boston. 



H. M. 

3 36 ev. 
8 21 mo. 
7 8ev. 
II 41 ev. 



Nbw-York. 



H. M. 

3 24 ev. 
o 9 mo. 
6 56 ev. 
1 1 29 ev. 



Washington 



H. M. 

3 12 ev. 

7 57 mo- 
6 44 ev. 

II 17 ev. 



Sun on Mskxd. 



D. 
I 

9 
17 

ii 



H. M. S. 
12 12 33 
12 10 43 

12 8 31 

12 6 5 



■ 

s 


u 


H 


s 


as 


M 





^ 


a 




g 


lb 



>• 


>• 


< 


< 


Q 


Q 


I 


M 


2 


T 


3 


W 


4 


T 


5 


F 


6 


S 


? 




M 


9 


T 


10 


W 


II 


T 


12 


F 


13 


S 


14 





15 


M 


16 


T 


17 


W 


18 


T 


19 


F 


20 


S 


21 





22 


M 


23 


T 


24 


W 


25 


T 


26 


F 


27 


S 


28 





29 


M 


30 


T 


31 


W 



CALENDAR 

For Boston, New-England, 
New-York State, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Oregon. 



SUN 

iasBS 



H 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



M 

36 

34 

33 

31 

29 
28 

26 

25 

23 
21 

19 

17 
16 

14 
12 

10 

9 

7 

5 

3 
2 

o 

59 
57 
55 
53 
52 

50 
48 

46 
44 



SUN 
SBTS. 



H 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 



M 

50 
51 
52 

54 

55 
56 
58 

59 
o 

I 

2 

3 
4 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

12 

14 

15 
16 

17 

19 
20 

21 

22 

23 
24 
25 



moon 



H M 

2 34 

3 33 

4 25 

5 4 

5 40 

6 9 
sets. 

7 22 

8 27 

9 46 

" 3 
morn. 

\ o 21 



I 

2 

3 
4 
4 

5 
5 



38 

44 

37 
21 

55 
24 
47 



nses. 
7 4 



6 
II 

13 
17 



8 

9 

10 

II 
morn. 

22 

1 22 

2 15 

3 I 



H. W. 

bost'n 



H M 

6 16 

7 20 

8 25 

9 22 

10 12 

" 5 

11 45 
mom. 

26 

1 10 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 



55 
42 

35 
38 

49 

52 



8 II 

9 9 
9 55 

10 43 

11 21 

II 55 
ev. 27 

I 2 

I 

2 



38 

19 

o 

48 
43 
5 47 
651 



3 
3 
4 



CALENDAR 

For New^York City, Phila- 
ddphia, Connecticut, N. 
Jersey, Penn., Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois. 



SUN 
XISBS 



SUN 
SBTS. 



H M 

6 34 



H M 



32 
31 
29 
28 

6 27 
6 255 



6 24 
6 22 
6 20 
18 



16 

15 

13 
12 

10 

9 

7 

5 

3 
2 

I 
o 
58 
5 56 
5 54 
5 53 
52 
50 
48 
46 



6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 

59 
o 



3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16 

17 
i« 

19 
20 

21 

22 

23 



moon 

RISKS. 



H M 

2 27 

3 26 

4 18 

4 58 

5 35 

6 5 
sets. 

7 22 

8 26 

9 43 
10 58 

morn. 

15 

1 31 

2 37 

3 32 

4 15 

4 50 

5 20 

5 46 
rises. 

I 3 

8 4 

9 8 

10 8 

11 II 
mom. 

15 

1 i^ 

2 8 

2 55 



H. W. 

N. Y. 



H M 

3 2 

4 5 

5 5 

6 8 

7 2 

7 47 

8 28 

9 13 
9 56 

10 36 

11 24 
mom. 

o 21 



I 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 



25 
35 
47 
55 
54 
44 
27 

„ 3 

8 38 

9 14 
948 

10 22 

11 I 
II 45 
ev.34 

1 30 

2 33 

3 39 



CALENDAR 

For Washington, 
Maryl'd, Virg;inia, 
Kent'ky, Miss*!!, 
and California. 

SUN I SUN I MOON 
RISES SBTS. RISBS. 



H 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



M H 

335 

315 

305 
285 

27,5 
265 

245 
236 

2l|6 

196 



18 
16 

15 

13 
12 

10 

9 
7 
5 

3 

2 

I 
o 

58 
56 
55 
54 
53 
51 
49 
47 



6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



M 

53 
54 
55 
56 

57 
58 

59 

o 

I 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

20 

21 

22 



H M 



2 

3 
4 
4 

I 



20 

18 

10 

52 

29 
I 



sets. 

7 22 

8 24 

9 40 
10 54 
morn. 

o 
I 
2 



3 
4 
4 
5 



9 

24 
30 
25 

9 
45 
17 



5 42 

nses. 



7 
8 

9 
10 

II 



2 
2 

4 
3 
5 



morn. 

8 

1 7 

2 o 

2 48 



Brown, George^ Bow Park, Canada. Sale of Short-Horns. Oct. 30, 1873. 
Bussey Institution Bulletin Established. Feb. 5, 1874. 
Canadian Sales of Short-Horns. Nov. 6, 1873 ; Feb. 19, 1874. 

Canadian Reciprocity Opposed by the Wool-Growers of the United States. June 25, 1874, 
Chauveau's Anatomy of Domestic Animals. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. Feb. 19, 1874 
Cheney, £. H., Gaddesby Hall, England. Great Sale of Short- Horns. Oct, 8, 1874. 
Cheese Production of the United States, May 7 ; Exports for 1874. July 9, X874. 
Cheever, Hon. Samuel, Ex-President N. Y. State Ag. Society. Obituary. Oct. 1, 1874 







©c^=> — 

4th MONTH. 



APRIL, 1875. 



30 DAYS 




MOON'S PHASES. 


Boston. 


NSW-YORK. 


Washingt'n 


Sun on Mbrio. 




D. 


IT. At. 


Ha M. 


H. M. 


D. 


H. M. S. 


New Moon, . . . 


6 


I 52 mo. 


I 40 mo. 


I 28 mo. 


I 


12 3 57 


First Quarter, 


12 


4 59 ev. 


4 37 ev. 


4 25 ev. 


9 


12 I 37 


Full Moon, . . . 


20 


1 1 46 mo. 


II 34 mo. 


II 22 mo. 


17 


II 59 33 


Third Quarter, 


28 


2 33 cv. 


2 21 cv. 


2 9 ev. 


25 


II 57 33 



• 


• 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 






For Boston, New-England, 
New-York State, Michi- 


For New-York City, Phila- 


For Washington, 




H 


delphia, Connecticut, N. 


Mary 1' d, Virginia, 


s 


gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 


Jersey, Penn., Ohio, In- 


Kenf ky, Miss»ri, 
and California. 


u. 



h. 


> 


and Oregon. 


diana and Illinois. 


> 


SUN 


SUN 


MOON 


H. W. 


SUN 


SUN 


MOON 


H. W. 


SUN 


SUN 


MOON 


Q 


RISBS 
H M 


SETS. 

H M 


RISES. 


bost'n 


RISKS 


SETS. 


RISES. 


N. Y. 


RISES 

H M 


SETS. 

H M 


RISBS. 




H M 


H M 


H M H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


I 


T 


5 43 


6 26 


3 35 


7 55 


5 45 16 24 


3 30 


4 40 


5 46 


6 23 


3 24 


2 


F 


5 42 


6 28 


4 8 


853 


5 44J6 26 


4 3 


538 


5 45 


6 24 


3 59 


3 


s 


5 40 


6 29 


4 34 


9 43 


5 42 6 27 


4 31 


631 


5 43 


6 25 


4 28 


4 





538 


6 30 


4 5« 


10 32 


5 40 6 28 


4 57 


7 17 


5 41 


6 26 


4 55 


5 


M 


536 


631 


5 21 


II 18 


5 38|6 29 


5 21 


8 


5 40 


6 27 


5 21 


6 


T 


5 34 


6 32 


sets. 


II 59 


5 36,6 30 


sets. 


844 


538 


6 28 


sets. 


7 


W 


5 32 


6 33 


839 


morn. 


5 34;6 31 


836 


9 41 


536 


6 29 


831 


8 


r 


5 31 


6 34 


10 I 


45 


5 33 6 32 


9 56 


10 20 


5 35 


6 30 


9 50 


9 


JH' 


5 29 


635 


II 22 


I 35 


5 31 


33 


II 16 


II 12 


5 33 


631 


II 9 


10 


s 


5 27 


6 36 


morn. 


2 29 


5 29 


^ 34 


morn. 


morn. 


5 31 


6 32 


mom. 


II 





5 26 


6 37 


35 


3 28 


528 


6 35 


28 


13 


5 30 


6 33 


20 


12 


M 


5 24 


6 3« 


I 34 


4 32 


5 26 


6 36 


I 27 


I 19 


5 28 


6 34 


I 20 


13 


T 


5 23 


6 40 


2 22 


5 42 


5 25 


^ 37 


2 15 


2 28 


5 27 


6 35 


2 9 


14 


W 


5 21 


6 41 


2 59 


6 46 


5 24 


638 


2 54 


3 32 


5 26 


6 36 


2 48 


15 


T 


5 19 


6 42 


3 29 


7 48 


5 22 


6 39 


3 25 


4 33 


5 24 


? 37 


3 21 


16 


F 


5 18 


6 43 


3 51 


8 41 


5 21 


6 40 


3 49 


5 26 


5 23 


6 38 


3 46 


17 


S 


5 16 


6 44 


4 13 


9 25 


5 19 


6 41 


4 12 


6 II 


5 22 


^ 39 


4 10 


18 





5 14 


6 45 


4 32 


10 6 


5 176 42 


4 32 


6 52 


5 20 


6 40 


4 32 


19 


M 


5 13 


6 47 


4 50 


10 45 


5 166 44 


4 51 


7 29 


5 19 


6 41 


4 52 


20 


T 


5 II 


6 48 


rises. 


II 21 


5 14 6 45 


rises. 


8 3 


5 17 


6 42 


rises. 


21 


W 


5 10 


6 49 


8 2 


II 55 


5 13 


6 46 


7 58 


838 


5 16 


6 43 


I 53 


22 


T 


5 « 


6 50 


9 6 


ev. 30 


5 II 


6 47 


9 I 


9 17 


5 14 


6 44 


8 55 


23 


F 


5 6 


651 


10 10 


I 10 


5 10 


6 48 


10 3 


9 56 


5 13 


645 


9 57 


24 


S 


5 5 


6 52 


II 13 


I 53 


5 9 


6 49 


II 6 


10 37 


5 12 


6 46 


10 59 


25 





5 3 


653 


mom. 


2 38 


5 7 


6 50 


morn. 


II 20 


5 10 


6 46 


II 55 


26 


M 


5 2 


6 54 


9 


3 28 


5 6 


651 


2 


ev. 13 


5 9 


6 47 


morn. 


27 


T 


5 I 


655 


57 


4 22 


5 5 


6 52 


50 


I 9 


5 8 


6 4« 


43 


28 


W 


4 59 


6 56 


I 33 


5 19 


5 3 


653 


I 27 


2 5 


5 6 


6 49 


I 21 


29 


T 


4 5« 


6 58 


2 6 


6 21 


5 2 


6 54 


2 I 


3 7 


5 5 


6 50 


I 56 


30 


F 


4 56 


6 59 


2 33 


7 20 


5 


6 55' 2 30I 4 5 


5 36 51I 2 26 



i 



Qawson Wheat, its Origin, and New-York State Wheat Crop of 1874. Aug. 27, 1874. 

Coffin, C. E., Muirkirk, Md. Sale of Short- Horns. May 21, 1874 

Connecticut Stock Breeders' Association— First Exhibition at Hartford. Oct. i, 1874. 

Cornell University— Tuition in A^culture Free. July 30, 1874. 

Country Gentleman — Circulation at^,3o6 Post Offices,and wher^ they are. Jvine 18,1874. 

Cowles, Theron, Syracuse. N. Y. Obituary. April 16, 1874. 

Dairying on a Large Scale in Ohio Oct, 30 ; Nov. 6, 1873. 

Darlington, Edward C, Yorktown, Va. Obituary. May 14, 1874. 

Dreer, Henry A., Seedsman and Horticulturist, Philadelphia. Obituary. Jan. 22, 1874. 



^c:^- 



^cl^ 



5tb 


L MONTH. 


• 






MAY, 


1875. 








31 


DAYS. 


MOON'S PHASES. 


Boston. 


New-York. 


Washington Sun on Mbrid. 




D. 


n. M. 


n. M. 


n. M. 


D. 


ri* M. S. 


New Moon, . . . 


5 


10 20 mo. 


10 8 mo. 


9 56 mo 


I 


" 56 59 


First Quarter, 


12 


2 53 mo. 


2 41 mo. 


2 29 mo 


• 9 


II 56 17 


Full Moon, . . . 


20 


4 8 mo. 


3 56 mo. 


3 42 mo 


• 17 


II 56 10 


Third Quarter 


28 


I 46 mo. 


I 34 mo. 


I 22 mo 


lJL 


II 56 39 


• 

s 


• 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 




S 


For Boston, New-England, 


For New-York Qty, Phila- 


For Washington, 


o 


^ 


New- York State, Michi- 


delphia, Connecticut, N. 


Maryl'd, Virginia, 




h 


gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 


Jersey, Penn., Ohio, In- 


Kent'ky, Miss'ri, 
and Califomia. 


O 




> 

j5 


and Oregon. 

SUN SUN MOON ! H. W. 


diana and Illinois. 


< 


SUN 


SUN 


moon 


H. W. 


SUN ! SUN 


moon 


Q M 


RISES SETS. 


RISES. BOST'n 


RISES 

H M 


SETS. 

H M 


RISES. 


N. Y. 


RISES SETS. 

1 

H M H M 


RISES. 




H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


I 


S 


4 55 7 2 59S 8 16 


4 59 


6 56 


2 56 


5 


5 26 52 2 54 


2 





4 53i7 I 3 21 9 9 


4 57 


6 57 


3 20 


5 54 


5 I 6 531 3 20 


3 


M 


4 52 7 2 3 44 9 58 


4 56 


6 58 


3 44 


6 44 


5 06 54; 3 45 


4 


T 


4 50 7 3' 4 8 


10 49 


4 54 


6 59 


4 10 


I 35 


4 58I6 55 


4 13 


5 


W 


4 49 7 4 


sets. 


II 36 


4 53 7 


sets. 


8 18 


4 57'6 56; sets. 


6 


T 


4487 5 


8 52 morn. 


4 52 


7 I 


847 


9 14 


4 56,6 57 


8 40 


7 


F 


4 47 


7 6 


10 14 


27 


4 51 


7 2 


10 7 


10 9 


4 55'6 58 


9 59 


8 


S 


4 46 


7 7 


II 23 


I 23 


4 50 


7 3 


II 16 


II 3 


4 54;6 59 


II 8 


9 





4 45 


7 8 


morn. 


2 20 


4 49 


7 4 


morn. 


mom. 


4 53I7 


II 55 


lO 


M 


4 447 9 


9 


3 20 


448 


7 5 


2 


° § 


4 527 I 


morn. 


II 


T 


4 43 


7 10 


57 


4 19 


4 47 


7 6 


52 


I 6 


4 51 


7 2 


46 


12 


W 


4 42 


7 " 


I 30 


5 17 


4 46 


7 7 


I 26 


2 3 


4 50 


7 3 


I 21 


13 


T 


4 41 


7 12 


I 58 


6 17 


4 45 


7 8 


I 55 


3 3 


4 49 


7 4 


I 52 


H 


F 


4 40 


7 13 


2 17 


7 8 


4 44 


7 9 


2 16 


3 53 


448,7 5 


2 14 


15 


S 


4 3917 14 


2 38 


758 


4 43 


7 10 


2 38 


4 43 


4 4717 6 


2 37 


i6 





438 


7 15 


2 58 


845 


4 42 


7 II 


2 58 


5 30 


4 46!7 7 


2 59 


i/i M 


4 37 


7 16 


3 24 


9 25 


4 42 


7 II 


3 25 


6 II 


4 46'7 7 


3 27 


i8 


T 


4 36 


7 17 


3 44 


10 6 


4 41 


7 12 


3 47 


6 52 


4 457 8 


3 50 


19 


W 


4 36 


7 18 


3 59 


10 48 


4 40 7 13 


4 4 


7 32 


4 447 9 


4 8 


20' T 


4 35 


7 19 


rises. 


II 26 


4 40,7 14 


rises. 


8 9 


4 447 10 


rises. 


21, F 


4 34 


7 20 


9 7 


ev. 6 


4 39!7 15 


9 


8 51 


4 43 


7 10 


853 


22 S 


4 33 


7 21 


10 4 


48 


438 


7 16 


9 57 


9 34 


4 43 


7 II 


9 49 


23: O 


4 32 


7 22 


10 55 


I 34 


4 37 


7 17 


10 48 


10 19 


4 421 


7 12 


10 40 


24 M 


4 32 


7 23 


" 33 


2 20 


4 37 7 18 


II 29 


II 3 


4 42 7 13 


II 20 


251 T 


4 31 


7 24 


morn. 


3 ? 


4 36 7 19 


morn. 


II 53 


4 41 


7 14 


II 56 


26) W 


4 30 


7 25 


6 


3 56 


4 35 


7 19 


I 


ev.44 


4 40 7 15 


morn. 


27, T 


4 29 


7 26 


35 


4 50 


4 35 


7 20 


31 


I 37 


4 407 16 


27 


28 


F 


4 29 


7 27 


I 


5 ^§ 


4 34 


7 21 


58 


2 31 


4 39 7 16 


55 


29] S 


4 28 


7 28 


I 22 


6 28 


4 34 7 22 


I 21 


3 26 


4 39 7 17 


I 19 


30 


4 27 


7 28 


I 44 


7 37 


4 33 7 23 


I 44 


4 22 


4 38J7 18 


I 44 


31! M 


4 26 


7 29 


2 7 


833 


4 32 7 23 


2 9 


5 18 


4 377 18 


2 10 



Doyle's Illustrated Book of Poultry. Philadelphia: Porter, Coates & Co. Dec. 11, 1873. 

Duke of Devonshire's Great Sale of Short-Horns at Holker. Oct. i, 1874, 

English Wheat Crop of 1873. Oct 23, 1873 ; of 1874, Oct 8, 1874. 

Exportation of Beef Cattle to England. Oct 23, 1873. 

Exports of our Agricultural Products for 1871- 72-'73. Jan. 8, 1874. 

Fanners' Convention at Chicago. Nov. 6, 1873. 

Ferris, Peter, Albion, N. Y. Obituary. April 16, 1874. 

French Agricultural Statistics. Feb. 12, 1874. 



6th MONTH. 



JUNE, 1875. 



30 DAYS, 



MOON'S PHASES. 


Boston. 


Nbw-Yoi 


tK. 


Washhigt'n Suit on Mbkid. 




1 


D. 


H* A(. 


H. 


M. 


H. M. 


D. 


H. M. S. 


New Moon, . . . 


3 


5 37 cv. 


5 25 ev. 


5 13 ev. 


I 


II 57 32 


First Quarter, 


10 


3 II ev. 


2 


59 ev. 


2 47 ev. 


9 


II 58 55 


Full Moon, . . . 


18 


7 12 cv. 


7 


oev. 


6 48 ev. 


17 


12 34 


Third Quarter, 


26 


9 55 mo. 


9 43 mo. 


9 31 mo 


. 25 


12 2 17 


• 


• 


CALENDAR 




CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


s 

h 


M 


For Boston, New-England, 
New-York State, Michi- 


For New-York City, PhHa- 
delphia, Connecticut, N. 


For Washing^ton, 
Maryl' d, Vimnia, 


S 


gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 


Jersey, Penn., Ohio, In- : Kenf ky, Miss^ri, 







> 


and Oregon. 


diana and Illinois. 


and CahfomuL 


> 


SUN 


SUN 


MOON 


M. W. 


SUN 


SUN 


MOON 


H. W. 


! SUN 


SUN 


moon 


Q 


Q 


RISES 
H M 


SBTS. 

H M 


RISBS. 


bost'n 


RISES 
H M 


SETS. 

H M 


RISES. 


N. Y. 


RISBS 

H M 


SBTS. 
H M 


RISES. 




H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


I 


T 


4 26 


7 30 


2 36 


9 30 


4 32 


7 24 


2 39 


6 II 


4 37 


7 19 


2 42 


2 


W 


425 


7 31 


3 7 


10 26 


4 31 


7 25 


3 " 


7 12 


4 37 


7 19 


3 16 


3 


T 


425 


7 32 


sets. 


II 21 


4 31 


7 26 


sets. 


8 4 


4 36 


7 20 


sets. 


4 


F 


4 24 


7 32 


9 


morn. 


4 30 


7 26 


853 


9 3 


4 36 


7 20 


8 45 


5 


S 


4 24 


7 33 


10 


17 


4 30 


7 27 


9 53 


10 


4 3^ 


7 21 


9 45 
10 48 


6 





4 23 


7 33 


II I 


I 14 


4 29 


7 27 


10 55 


10 52 


4 35 


7 21 


7 


M 


4 23 


7 34 


II 30 


2 10 


4 29 


7 28 


II 25 


II 47 


4 35 


7 22 


II 20 


8 


r 


4 23 


7 35 


II 58 


3 2 


4 29 


7 29 


"•55 


mom. 


4 35 


7 23 


II 51 


9 


w 


4 22 


7 35 


mom. 


3 52 


4 28 


7 29 


morn. 


38 


4 34 


7 23 


mom. 


10 


T 


4 22 


7 36 


23 


4 42 


4 28 


7 30 


20 


I 29 


4 34 


7 24 


18 


II 


F 


4 22 


7 36 


44 


5 32 


4 28 


7 30 


43 


2 18 


4 34 


7 24 


42 


12 


s 


4 22 


7 37 


I 3 


6 21 


4 28 


7 31 


I 3 


3 7 


4 34 


7 25 


I 3 


13 





4 22 


7 37 


I 21 


7 8 


4 28 


7 31 


I 22 


3 53 


4 34 


7 25 


I 24 


14 


M 


4 22 


7 3S 


I 41 


7 57 


4 28 


7 32 


I 43 


4 43 


4 34 


7 26 


I 46 


15 


T 


4 22 


7 3S 


2 2 


8 46 


4 28 


7 32 


2 6 


5 31 


4 34 


7 26 


2 II 


16 


W 


4 22 


7 3« 


2 27 


9 32 


4 28 


7 32 


2 32 


6 18 


4 34 


7 26 


2 37 


17 


•1" 


4 22 


7 39 


3 


10 18 


4 28 


7 33 


3 6 


7 4 


4 34 


7 27 


3 12 


18 


F 


4 22 


7 39 


rises. 


" ? 


4 28 


7 33 


rises. 


748 


4 34 


7 27 


nses. 


19 


S 


4 22 


7 39 


8 50 


II 48 


4 28 


7 33 


843 


831 


4 34 


7 27 


8 36 


20 





4 22 


7 39 


9 35 


CV.33 


4 28 


7 33 


9 28 


9 20 


4 34 


7 27 


9 21 


21 


M 


4 23 


7 39 


10 8 


I 17 


4 29 


7 34 


10 3 


10 3 


4 35 


7 28 


9 57 


22 


T 


4 23 


7 39 


10 38 


2 3 


4 29 


7 34 


10 34 


10 45 


4 35 


7 28 


10 30 


23 


W 


4 23 


7 40 


II 3 


2 47 


4 29 


7 34 


II 


II 29 


4 35 


7 28 


10 57 


24 


T 


4 23 


7 40 


II 26 


3 29 


4 29 


7 34 


II 24 


ev. 15 


4 35 


7 28 


II 22 


25 


F 


4 23 


7 40 


II 48 


4 17 


4 29 


7 34 


II 47 


I 4 


4 35 


7 29 


II 47 


26 


S 


4 23 


7 40 


mom. 


5 7 


4 29 


7 35 


morn. 


I 53 


4 35 


7 29 


mom. 


27 





4 24 


7 40 


9 


6 6 


4 30 


7 35 


10 


2 32 


4 3^ 


7 29 


II 


28 


M 


4 24 


7 40 


33 


7 2 


4 30 


7 35 


35 


3 47 


4 36 


7 29 


38 


29 


T 


4 24 


7 40 


I I 


8 6 


4 30 


7 35 


I 5 


4 50 


4 36 


7 29 


I 9 


30 


W 


4 25 


7 40 


I 3» 


9 10 


431 


7 35 


I 43 


556 


4 37 


7 29 


I 49 






Gibb, John L., Compton, Canada. Importation of Short-Horns. Aug. ao, 1874. 

Genesee Valley Breeders' Association. First Public Sale. May 7, 1874. 

Goldsmith Maid and her Remarkable Time, (2:14.) Sept 10, 1874. 

Gould, Hon. John Stanton, Hudson, N. Y. Obituary. Auk. i3) '874. 

Highland Society's Show at Inverness, Scotland. Sept 10, 1874. 

Hills & Jones, Delaware, Ohio. Sale of Short-Horns, &c Oct 16, 1873. 

Horticultural Society of Western New- York, Proceedings. Jan. 15, 1874. 

Hughes, W. T., Lexington, Ky. Obituary. July 16, 1874. 

Husse/s National Cottage Architecture. New- York : O. Judd & Co. Feb. xa, 1874. 



* 



ffic*— 



Illiiras Silu of Shan-HDiT 



l(iMali,H. W. T.,Stockbridgt, Mut Sale of Hon 



8th MONTH. 



AUGUST, 1875. 



31 DAYS. 



MOON'S PHASES. 



Boston. ' Nhw-York. Washingt'n 



New Moon, . . . 
First Quarter, 
Full Moon, . . . 
Third Quarter, 
New Moon, . . . 



D. 

I 

8 

16 

23 
30 



H. 

8 
10 
8 
8 
6 



M. 

44 mo. 
46 ev. 
50 cv. 
55 ev. 
57 ev. 



H. M. 

8 32 mo. 
10 33 ev. 
8 37 ev. 
8 42 ev. 
6 44 ev. 



H. M. 

8 20 mo. 
10 22 ev. 
8 26 ev. 
8 31 ev. 
6 33 ev. 



Sun on Merid. 



D. 
I 

9 
17 
25 
31 



H, 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 



M. S. 

6 4 
5 17 
3 53 
I 56 
o 12 



X 
h 
Z 

o 

s 

o 

> 

< 

Q 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

o 

I 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
20 

21 

22 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 

28 

29 

30 



O 

>• 

< 
Q 



o 

M 
T 
W 
T 
F 
S 

o 

m 

T 
W 
T 
F 

S 

o 

m 

T 
W 
T 
F 

S 

o 

M 
T 
W 
T 
F 
S 

o 

m 



14 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 

22 

31 T 1)5 23 



CALENDAR 

For Boston, New-England, 
New-York State, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Oregon. 



SUN 
RISES 



H M 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



52 
53 
54 

55 
56 

57 

58 

59 

o 

I 

2 

•3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

12 



SUN 


moon 


SBTS. 
H M 


SETS. 


H M 


7 20 


sets. 


7 19 


8 22 


7 18 


847 


7 16 


9 8 


7 15 


9 27 


7 14 


9 44 


7 13 


10 7 


7 " 


10 30 


7 10 


10 57 


7 9 


II 28 


7 8 


mom. 


7 7 


10 


7 5 


I 2 


7 4 


I 59 


7 2 


3 " 


7 


nses. 


6 59 


7 35 


^ 57 


7 57 


655 


8 18 


6 54 


8 40 


6 52 


9 16 


651 


9 36 


6 50 


10 II 


648 


10 57 


6 47 


" 55 


^ 45 


mom. 


6 44 


I I 


6 42 


2 18 


6 40 


3 32 


6 39 


sets. 


i6 37 


7 11! 



H. W. 

bost'n 



H M 

II 56 

mom. 

39 

1 21 

2 o 

2 

3 
3 

4 

5 
6 

7 



16 

56 
42 
35 
31 
35 
835 
9 32 

10 24 

11 10 

" 53 
ev. 32 

I 12 



I 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 



52 

33 
20 

13 
17 
31 

49 

8 58 

9 57 

10 50 

11 30 
mom. 



CALENDAR 

For New-York at3r, Phila- 
delphia, Connecticut, N. 
Jersey, Penn., Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois. 



SUN 
RISES 



H M 



56 

58 

59 
o 

I 

2 

3 

4 

I 



4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 20 

5 21 

5 22 

5 23 



5 24 



9 

[O 

I 

[2 

^3 

t4 

S 
[6 

7 
:8 



25 
26! 



SUN 


MOON 


SETS. 

H M 


SETS. 


H M 


7 16 


sets. 


7 15 


8 20 


7 14 


845 


7 12 


9 7 


7 II 


9 28 


7 10 


9 46 


7 9 


10 10 


7 7 


10 34 


7 6 


II 3 


7 5 


II 35 


7 4 


mom. 


7 3 


18 


7 I 


I 9 


7 


2 6 


658 


3 17 


6 56 


nses. 


655 


7 33 


653 


756 


6 52 


8 18 


651 


842 


6 49 


9 19 


6 48 


9 40 


6 47 


10 17 


645 


II 4 


6 44 


mom. 


6 42 


2 


6 41 


I 8 


6 39 


2 24 


6 38 


3 37 


636 


sets. 


6 35I 7 lol 



H. W. 

N. Y. 



H M 

839 

9 25 
10 7 

10 42 

11 19 
mom. 

o I 



o 
I 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 



42 

29 
21 

17 
20 

2J 
18 



7 20 

III 

9 19 
9 58 

10 36 

11 25 
ev. 5 

I o 



2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 



3 
17 
34 
43 
43 

8 12 
8 56 



CALENDAR 

For Washington, 
Mary 1' d, Virginia, 
Kent'ky, Miss*ri, 
and California. 



SUN 
RISES 



SUN I MOON 
SETS. , SETS. 



H M 

O 
I 
I 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

/ 
8 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



9 
10 

II 

12 

13 
14 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
26 

27 

28|6 



H M 
12 
II 
10 

9 

8 

7 
6 



4 

3 

2 

o 

59 

58 
57 
55 
53 
52 

50 
49 
48 
46 

45 
44 
42 

41 

40 

38 

36 
34 
33 



H M 

sets. 

8 16 

843 

9 7 
9 28 

9 48 
10 13 

10 39 

11 9 
II 42 
morn. 

26 

1 17 

2 13 

3 23 
rises. 

7 30 

7 55 

8 19 

844 

9 22 

9 45 

10 23 

11 II 
mom. 

10 

1 14 

2 30 

3 41 

sets. 

7 9 



Merriam, Gen. Ela, Lewis County, N. Y. Obituary. Dec. 4, 1873. 

Miller, Mark, Des Moines, Iowa. Obituary. April 23, 1874. 

Morris, Edmund, Autiior of *' Ten Acres Enough." Obituary. May 14, 1874. 

Mower and Reaper Trial in Chester County, Pa. July 16, 1874. 

Murray* s The Perfect Horse. Boston : J. R, O^ood & Co. Nov. 13, ao and 27, 1873. 

National Board of Trade Meeting at Chicago. Nov. 13, 1873.** 

New-England Agricultural Society's Show at Providence. Sept. xoy 1874. 

■ ^=^ 



9th MONTH. 



SEPTEMBER, 1875. 



30 DAYS* 



MOON'S PHASES. 


Boston. 


New- York. Washington 


Sun on Merid. 




D. 


H. M. 


H. M. 


H. M. 


D. 


H. M. S. 


First Quarter, 


7 


4 54 ev. 


4 42 ev. 


4 30 ev. 


I 


II 59 53 


Full Moon, . . . 


15 


7 58 mo. 


7 46 mo. 


7 34 mo. 


9 


II 57 15 


Third Quarter, 


22 


2 17 mo. 


2 5 mo. 


I 53 mo. 


17 


II 54 26 


New Moon, . . . 


29 


8 II mo. 


7 59 mo. 7 47 mo. 


25 II SI 39 



• 




CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


s 


H 


For Boston, New-England, 


For New-York City, Phila- 


For Washington, 


2 

rt 




New-York State, Michi- 


delphia, Connecticut, N. 


MaryPd, Virginia, 
Kent'ky, Miss'ri, 
and California. 


s 


gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 


Jersey, Penn., Ohio, In- 


§ 


& 

% 


and Oregon. 


diana and Illinois. 


>• 


SUN 1 SUN 1 MOON | 


H. W. 


SUN 


SUN 


MOON 


H. W. 


SUN 


SUN 


MOON 


g 


a 


RISKS 
H M 


SETS. 

H M 


SBTS. 


bost'n 


RISES 

H M 


SBTS. 

H M 


SBTS. 


N. Y. 


RISES 

H M 


SETS. 

H M 


SETS. 




H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


H M 


I 


W 


5 24 6 35 


7 30 


II 


5 27 


6 33 


7 30 


9 33 


5 2g 


^^' 


7 30 


2 


T 


5 26 6 33 


7 50 


47 


5 28 


6 31 


7 51 


10 9 


5 30 


6 29 


7 S3 


3 


F 


5 27.6 32 


8 9 


I 23 


5 29 


6 30 


8 12 


10 41 


5 31 


6 28 


8 15 


4 


S 


5 286 30 


831 


I 59 


5 30 


6 28 


835 


II 19 


5 32 


6 26 


839 


5 





5 29 6 28 


^57 


2 37 


5 31 


6 26 


9 2 


mom. 


5 33 


6 24 


9 8 


6 


M 


5 3o;6 26 


9 28 


3 19 


5 32 


6 24 


9 34 


4 


5 34 


6 23 


9 41 


7 


T 


5 31 16 25 


10 3 


4 5 


5 33 


6 23 


10 10 


52 


5 35 


6 21 


10 18 


8 


W 


5 32 


6 23 


10 51 


4 59 


5 34 


6 21 


10 59 


I 46 


5 35 


6 20 


II 6 


9 


T 


5 33 


6 21 


II 47 


6 2 


5 35 


6 19 


II 54 


2 48 


5 3^ 


6 18 


mom. 


10 


F 


5 35 


6 19 


mom. 


7 5 


536 


6 17 


mom. 


3 50 


5 37 


6 16 


I 


II 


S 


5 36 


6 17 


54 


8 8 


5 37 


6 16 


I I 


4 52 


538 


6 15 


I 8 


12 





5 37 


6 15 


2 2 


9 5 


5 3« 


6 14 


2 7 


5 50 


5 39 


6 13 


2 13 


13 


M 


5 3Ji 


6 14 


3 14 


9 53 


5 39 


6 13 


3 17 


6 42 


5 40 


6 12 


3 22 


14 


T 


5 39 6 12 


4 26 


10 43 


5 40 


6 II 


4 29 


7 27 


5 41 


6 10 


4 32 


IS 


W 


5 40 16 10 


rises. 


II 23 


5 41 


6 9 


nses. 


8 6 


5 41 


6 9 


rises. 


16 


T 


5 41 


6 8 


6 45 


ev. 3 


5 42 


6 7 


6 46 


8 48 


5 42 


6 7 


6 47 


17 


F 


5 42 


6 6 


7 9 


44 


5 43 


t 5 


7 II 


9 30 


5 43 
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New-England Poultry Club. Tenth Annual Show at Worcester. Feb. s, 1874. 

New- Hampshire State Board of Agriculture. Proceedings. Jan. 22, 1874. 
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Original Introduction of Cattle into America. Oct. 30, 1873. 
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Patrons of Husbandry — First Meeting New- York State Grange. March 26, 1874. 
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Portrait of the "$40,600 Cow." Feb. 12; Her Death, March 5, 1874. 
Poultry Society of Central New-York. Organized at Utica. Dec. i, 1873. 
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Riley's Sixth Missouri State Entomological Report June 25, 1874. 
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Royal Agricultural Society's Show at Bedford, England. Aug. 6, 1874. 
St. Lawrence County Dairymen's Association. Proceedings. Feb. 12, 1874. 
Shetland Ponies Imported for California, by Mr. J. G. Corey. Noy. ao, 1873. 
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THE CIRCLE OF FRUITS. 



THE QUESTION IS OFTEN ASKED— "Can we have fresh fruit 
upon our tables every day of the yeait" All that is required is 
tention and good management The object is worth all the labor ; 
pains required for it. A dish of fine, blushing, delicious fruit to place before 
a friend, or for the repast of one's family, is at any time a most acceptable 
offering. To continue this delicious supply for weeks, through the abun- 
dant fruit season, would be an ample reward for much toil. But a supply 
the whole year round, through winter and spring as well as in summer 
autumn, is more than is generally expected, but is not as difficult as n 
suppose. The whole yearly circle of fresh fruits is what every land- 
owner or head of a family should aim for, and is the subject of our present 

(J Good fruit is admitted to be eminently worthy of the labor required to {j 



secure 
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secure it But even this labor is delight Propagation, planting, pruning 
and culture, — watching the swelling green buds in spring, the bursting and 
opening of blossoms, the growth and development into blushing and 
bloom-dusted fruit — ^are a constant charm to the owner who spends a por- 
don of his hours among trees. The fruit itself has many rewards. It 
increases the attractions of home, and thus promotes refinement and home 
pleasures. It adds greatly to the variety as well as excellence of house- 
hold supplies. A moderate and regular use of well-ripened firuit promotes 
health, and settlers in new countries rarely suffer from prevailing maladies 
when a constant supply is afforded them. It requires but little reasoning 
to convince any one of its attractions and value, and our chief object at 
present is to point out the way for obtaining the yearly circle. , 




Fig. 2.-7!** CircU of Fruits. 

Our earliest fruits in the Northern States, and for open air culture, are 
Strawberries. The earliest ripen in the neighborhood of New-York city 
soon after the first of June, and about a day earlier for each ten or fifteen 
miles towards the south, and a day later for the same number of miles 
going north. Of all fruits, strawberries maybe most quickly obtained from 
new plantings ; and, by forming beds, early in spring, of blocks of plants 
from matted beds, like pieces of turf, we have obtained fair supplies of 
ripe berries six weeks from planting. Under the usual modes of manage- 
ment, we have good crops the second year. Following strawberries, cur- 
rants and raspberries ripen abundantly before mid-summer. Apricots, the 
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early pears and early apples follow closely in succession, with the new 
large blackberries and early peaches and plums before the close of sum- 
mer. Then follows a thronging multitude of the many delicious autumn 
pears, peaches, plums, grapes and apples — ^Mrith the later sorts towards 
winter. The supply is easily kept up through the winter months by pears, 
apples and grapes — ^the great requisites being, abundant, well gathered 
crops, and good fruit rooms to keep them in. A few late winter pears 
may be kept into spring, and with skill and suitable apartments, fresh 
grapes ; but the chief reliance until strawberries again appear, must be in 
our best long-keeping apples, which, in well ordered fruit rooms, may be 
easily kept fine and fresh till the first of summer. 

Site for a Fruit Garden. 

The best localities for fruits generally, in the Northern States, are near 
the margins of deep or unfreezing bodies of water, which soften the severity 
of cold in winter, and equalize the heat in summer. The south borders of 
lakes Ontario and Erie^ and the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, and the 
regions along the Delaware and Chesapeake bays, are celebrated for their 
fine orchards. Some smaller lakes, where deep enough to prevent freezing, 
afiford good sites for fruit gardens on their banks. 

Next to the bodies of open water, hills or elevated grounds, away from 
sheltered warm valleys, are the best localities. In low valleys fruit is 

often destroyed by 
■"'5»i&.=^ iJ^ frosts, while it es- 

capes on hillsides. 
On still nights the 
cold air settles at 
the bottom,and the 
thermometer will 
show at such times 
a colder tempera- 
ture than at more 
Fig. i.—Cold A ir in Valleys. elevated places — 

(fig. 3. ) Besides the effect of this increased cold, the richer soil and wanner 
exposure keeps up the succulent growth of the trees later in autumn, the 
wood ripens more imperfectly, and is less hardy, and more easily winter- 
killed. 

There are, however, other influences which modify the general rules we 
have just laid down. Trees growing on a compact, dry soil will be less 
injured by winter than those standing on moist or mucky ground. A dry, 
gravelly valley may therefore, in some extreme cases, be better than upland 
wet with cold springs. Experience must settle the question. 

A good underdrainage is important in an orchard or fruit garden, and if 
the subsoil is not naturally porous enough to carry oflf surplus water, it 
must be thoroughly and deeply tile drained. 
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Fertilitf — Manuring. 

The soil for thilt treea should be suffidentlj' rich to impart to them a 
vigorous, healthy giowth. Land that will raise good com and potatoes 
will answer well for trees if they are kept cultivated. If gras9 is allowed 
to grow among thetn, it should be richer. An examination of the trees 
after they are planted and growing, will show what additional treatment is 
required. Young trees should make an annual growth, for several years, 
of at least two Ot three feet, after Ihej become established. Bui the length 
of (he shoot should not be the sole guide ; as a moderate, late aud succu- 
lent growth may be raore objectionable than a larger and earlier one that 
becomes well ripened or hardened before cold weather. If the growth is 
much slower than above mentioned, the whole surface should be more 
constantly subjected to clean and mellow cultivation, or a broadcast top- 
dressing of manure, or both. If, on the other hand, the growth is already 
too rapid, so that the wood does not ripen well, or is liable to winter- 
killing, ot the trees tail to bear as they become older, the growth may 
be retarded, the wood ripened, and friiit buds formed, by seeding down 
to grass. 

APPLVING Manure. — Common yard or stable manure answers an excel- 
lent purpose if spread in autumn, rains and melting snows carrying the 
soluble parts into the soil before the commencement of growth in spring. 
The quantity applied must vary with the requirements of the case, from 
half a dozen to twenty loads pet acre. It should be evenly spread, broad- 
cast, or over the whole surface, unless the trees are quite small. It must 
be constantly borne in mind that the roots of trees usually extend as far 
every way from the base of the 
stem into the soil, as the height 
of the trees, and often much more. 
A tree ten feet high stands at 
the centre of a circle of netted 
and branching roots twenty feet 
or mote in diameter. A small 
circle at (he bottom of the tree 
does very little good, as the 
thousands of iibrous feeders many 
feet away from it in every direc- 
tion cannot get at the manure. It 
fif- ^—Bxttyuitm c/ tit RudIi cf Trtti. is like giving drink to a thirsty man 
by pouring water into his boots. Fig. 4 represents the spread of the roots 
of a tree to a distance equal to or greater than its height, and fig. 5 shows 
how small a portion or these roots are benehlted when a circle is manured 
or cultivated near the base of the trunk. 

In addition to yard manure, a thin dressing of lime or wood ashes, 
especially the latter, is very useful to orchards, although their results vary 
on different soils, and actual experiment is the best test of their value. '; 
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without some benefit, and 
The quantity of unleached ashes may 
b« forty or fifty bushels per acre ; 
if leached, two or three times as 
much ; and fifty ot a hutidred 
bushels of lime. It is impor- 
tant that these materials b« fine- 
ly pulverized, so as to be evenly 
spread ; in lumps they are of 
little use. 

In many pans of the country, 
where a well drained and well 
cultivated soil has grown good 
bnn crops, or where a garden 
soil has been kept in good order, 
very tittle additional preparation 
^'B- i- will be necessary, and the ma- 

auriiip ot ashes may be reserved for subsequent years. 

Procuring the Trees. 
Planters must use their discretion in obtaining trees for nen grounds. 
Some live so near reliable nurseries thai they can visit these nurseries 
and make their own selections. Others will prefer sending iheir orders by 
mail, the trees to be shipped by freight lines or by express. Skillful nur- 
serymen alnays pack so that trees may go a thousand miles or more with- 
out detriment, and they are taken out of the damp moss in which the roots 
are encased, as fresh as the hour they were dug from the ground. Others 
again, 10 save trouble, hand their orders to traveling agents, who will de- 
1 imposition, see that the agents have 
fresh credentials from a well known and reliable nursery, and it is always 

3 personally known, and who may 

have established his character in previous years in the neighborhood. An 
esponsible tree peddler should of course be avoided, especially if he 
claims to have some new sorts better than the old standard ones, and at 
higher prices. 

From bad packing, or from accident or long delay, trees are sometimes 
received in an injured condition ; but by proper management they may 
generally be restored. When delayed in autumn till the roots are frozen, 
they will not be likely to suffer if the roots have been compactly encased 
in plenty of damp moss until thawed again, or if, when received frozen, 

t buried in mellow soil, carefully filling up all in 

that they may thaw in the soil. Settling the earth among the interstices 

I7 pouring in cold water will be useiiil. If when much frozen they thaw 

, 1 oat while exposed to (he air, they will not prolxibly surviv 

(_) If the roots and trees have become too dry and shrivelled, as s< 
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happens late in spring, they should be at once buried, roots and tops, in 
mellow soil, for a few days or weeks, or until they gradually absorb mois- 
ture and become plump. If the soil in which they are buried is too wet, 
they will absorb moisture too fast, and become water-soaked and spoiled. 
It is well to cut off the bruised portions of the roots, and to shorten back 
part way all the annual shoots before burying. 

Home-Raised Trees — Amateur Nurseries. 

There are many planters who cannot give the attention required for 
raising the young trees for new plantations, and these will alwa3rs pur- 
chase of the large nurseries. Others not only can spare the time and labor, 
but they become positively interested, and derive much pleasure from plant- 
ing, cultivating, budding and grafting young trees, and the practice acquired 
in managing these small plantings, gives them some additional skill in 
selecting from large nurseries, and in managing orchards of bearing fruits. 
To such persons as these, a few pages of hints and practical directions may 
be acceptable. 

Soil for Nurseries. — A good soil is more important for a nursery, 
whether small or large, than for any other purpose. There is too much 
labor expended on a small space to waste it on poor land. Ten thou- 
sand good trees may be raised on an acre of the right kind of ground, 
and the trees will be worth from one to two thousand dollars. But 
if the soil is wet or sterile, or otherwise unfit, there may not be a 
hundred good trees in the whole — ^ninety-nine hundredths may be poor, 
crooked or stunted. It would therefore be better to pay a hundred 
dollars annually for the rent of the best ground, than to obtain poor land 
for nothing. 

A rich, well-drained, medium loam is best for a general nursery. A 
light or sandy soil will raise peach and cherry trees, and often apples, but 
a stronger one is required for pears and plums. But even a clayey soil, if 
thoroughly drained, well worked, and properly enriched, will usually grow 
all these to advantage, and better than a light sand. The ground should 
be quite free from stones, as these would add greatly to the labor of culti- 
vating and digging the trees. Nothing is better than an old pasture, if 
thoroughly plowed and made clean and mellow the previous year. Or if 
the soil of the pasture is deep and rich, it may be turned over early in 
the spring and put in good order at one operation, by inverting the sod 
with a large double Michigan plow. A similar operation may be performed 
with a spade and hand labor if but a few trees are to be planted. If not 
rich enough without manuring, the manure should be applied a year or two 
previously, and well worked in by cultivation ; or if it consists of good, 
thoroughly rotted compost, it may be applied the previous autumn, or even 
i early in the spring before planting. Forty or fifty bushels of unleached « 
l/L wood ashes per acre, or two or three times as much leached, will be Ik 
A likely to have an excellent effect These may be spread and harrowed fj 
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in, or mixed with the compost at the rate of a tenth or twentieth part 
of its bulk. 

Laying Out. — ^The rows may be about four feet apart, and vacant 
strips twelve feet wide may be left at each end, for the horse to turn 
upon in cultivating. 

Seedlings and Stocks. — For a small home nursery it will usually be 
most convenient to purchase the one-year seedlings of dealers ; otherwise 
they may be raised in seed-beds. In raising seedlings it should be borne 
in mind that the seeds should be sound and fresh, and from the best grow- 
ing sorts for vigor. If they are dry or shrivelled, they will not grow. Apple 
and pear seed, when taken from the pomace or fruit, should be mixed with 
damp sand, and planted either in autumn or early in spring. If in autumn, 
the drills should be covered with a sprinkling of old manure, to prevent 
the surface crusting before they come up, and to increase their growth. 
Cherry stones should be similarly kept, for if they dry for only a few weeks, 
they will not grow. The same effect will take place with plum stones, 
except that they remain dry longer without injury. Peach stones kept 
fresh will succeed better than old and dry ones, and all seed of stone fruit 
will germinate better if previously subjected to freezing and thawing. 
Peach and plum stones grow at once if cracked open at planting, taking 
special pains not to allow them to dry a moment after cracking. 

Depth for Planting. — As a general rule, seeds should not be buried 
to a depth of more than five times their diameter. Apple and pear seed 
should be covered nearly an inch, and peach stones nearly two inches. It- 
is important to have a dry, rich soil to receive all the seeds, so that they 
may be planted before sprouting, or as soon as the frost is out of the ground 
in spring. Many novices fail because they leave the work till the seeds 
sprout, or become too dry, or till the soil is too hard and dry to impart to 
them the needed moisture. Do not plant the seedlings too thickly, or they 
will be crowded and small — never nearer than an inch or two apart 
Keep the soil perfectly clean and the surface mellow through the grow- 
ing season. 

On the approach of winter, the apple seedlings may be taken up and 
secured in damp moss or sand in the cellar, for winter root-grafting ; or 
they may be left, with other seedlings, in the ground till early spring, when 
they are to be set out in the nursery rows. 

Setting Out. — Those which have a single tap-root may be rapidly set 
out with a dibble, (fig. 6,) by first stretching a cord for each row, and then 
thrusting the tool into the deep mellow earth to a depth a little greater 
than the length of the root (the point of which, if previously too long, is 
clipped with a knife) ; the 'root is inserted, and a few thrusts of the tool 
into the soil fills the hole and presses the earth against the plant. No 
cavities or insterstices are, as in fig. 7, to be left at the lower part of the 
hole, but all must be compactly filled (fig. 8) or the roots will be likely to 
dry and the plants to perish. If the roots are much branching, they cannot 
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be well set out in this 
: man holding each 
line, while another man covers the roots 
the spade, moving backwaids along the 
The cultivation must continue through the 



f 




Fig. 6. Fig. J. 

son, keeping the rows perfealy clear of weeds and the surface mellow, 
using the hand-hoe when necessaiy. 

Budding and Grafting. — Every 
owner of land should understand bud- 
ding and grafting, not only for raising 
young trees in the nursery, but for re- 
placing the tops of any undesirable 
sorts he may have, or to preserve or 
grow any better sorts newly obtained. 
A few brief directions may be of use, 
even to those who already understand 
something of these processes. 

Budding is performed in summer, 



J when the bark of the stock will peel 

Sc^ 
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te of vigorous growth. Any person pos- 
areofskillmaylearniodoit in a few minules. The 
are — ist. and most important, a thrifty stock ; 2d, 
hud of the present year's growth ; 3d, a smooth face 
made by shaving off this bud from the shoot, and It 
serting it smoothly and flatly under the lifted bark of 
the stock ; and 4th, a ligature to hold it there a week 
or two, till the face of the 
hud and the face of the new 
wood of the slock have he- 

tirmly glued together. ■ /" 

t spring tlu- stock L 



Fig. I,. Fig. ■ 

above the inserted hud is cut off, and the bud sends up a new shoot The 
accompanying figures will serve to make the whole operation plaii 
isily understood to any one who has had no experience. Fig, 9 repre 
the young shoot (in this instance of the pear) from which the buds are 
cut ; fig. :o, the appearance of the shoot after the leaves , 

have been cut off, before using ; fig. 1 1. the position in which rJ .. 
it is held in the hands for cutting the bud ; fig. 12 is an en- 
larged represen- 
in of the pro- 



s of c 



pearance of the 
bud after cut off, 
while the doited 
I lines on lie- '4 
f show where the f 
cutis made 1 fig. 'j 
15 is the cut and 
opening in the 
stock before in- 
Fig. 15. t^g. !«. serlingit; fig. 16 Fig, 17. 

is the bud already inserted ; and fig. 17 shows the whole process finished 
and the ligature in place. The following spring the stock is cut 
(ivi inch or two above the bud, and after growing a few weeks the n 
1. 1 is tied up to it, as in fig. 18, to make it straight, and to prevent 
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from breaking iL This operation is not however always absolutely 
necessary. 

It will be observed that in order to do the work well, the knife must be 
sharp, so as to cut a smooth face tothe bud when separated from the shoot ; 
3d. that the present year's shoot from which the bud is taken should have be- 
gun to form its terminal bud, which will show that the buds are ripe enough ; 
3d, that the ligature must be drawn tight enough to bring the bud and stock 
into close contact, but not so light as to cut or bruise the bark ; 4th, that 
the ligature must be taken off when the giowth of the stock causes it to 
cut into or indent the bark. 

The time for budding will depend on the condition of the buds and stock, 
and varies with different kinds of trees. The cherry, for example, will be 
fit to bud soon after midsummer, and the operation will not succeed if it is 
left till late in summer, unless the stocks happen to be in an unusually 
thrifty state. The |>ear may commonly be budded later than the cherry, 
and the apple later still ; while the peach and dwarf pear are budded near 
the close of summer, or in early autumn. 

GrafHng\% done in spring before the buds open. The two most com- 
mon modes are cleft-grafting and whip-grafting ; the former where the stock 
is much larger than the graft, and the latter 
where both are nearly of the same si^c. To 
succeed well the knife must be sharp, so as to 
cut smooth, even faces ; the pressure should 
bring these faces everywhere into close contact. 



Fig. v^.—OftniHg Ot Clffl. 
and all the cut parts must be 1 
ing plasters. 

Fig. 19 shows the mode of opening the cleft in cleft-grafdng. the elbow 

n the wedged tool allowing it to be driven with a hammer if necessary ; i 

^ fig. 2a. the mode of inserting the graft, which is shown in fig. 21 ; while n 

' fig. 21 shows the mode of whip-grafting. ' 
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Grafting wax is made by melting together rosin, beeswax and tallow. 
The exact proportions are not essential, provided it is soft enough to 
adhere with a little applied warmth, and hard 
enough not to melt in the sun. A good 
mixture consists of four parts of rosin, three 
of beeswax and two of tallow ; if found too 
hard, add a little more tallow. It may be 
spread on thin paper or muslin, and applied 
as plasters, or applied alone. 

The operations of budding and grafting are 
performed essentially in the same manner, 
whether applied to young trees in the nursery 
row or to older trees at standard height. 

Root-Grafting is adopted by nurserymen, 
and has the advantage of being performed 
during the spare time of winter, and the grafts, 
being set out afterwards into the nursery rows 
early in spring, grow at once without further 
Fig. 21.— /'r*^ care, except training and cultivation. Budding pig. 22.— ^Az>- 

pared Graft, nursery trees usually gives better roots and Grafting. 
finer trees, but requires more attention, namely — first, in budding ; secondly, 
removing ligatures, and thirdly, cutting back the stock the following spring. 
Selection of Varieties. — Everything depends on a good selection of 
sorts, whether the planter raises and buds and grafts his own trees, or pur- 
chases them of others. There are some important requisites in select- 
ing varieties, among which are healthiness of growth, productiveness, 
sufficient hardiness, agreeable flavor in the fruit, earliness, succession 
and long-keeping qualities, and a due proportion of each sort to give a con- 
stant supply throughout the year. With a poor selection, the inexperienced 
planter may get crooked. Feeble trees ; they may be cut down by winter in 
northern localities ; they may give him poor or knotty fruit, or fiirnish too 
many at one time of year, and too few, or none, at another. 

In giving the following list of varieties to supply the yearly circle of finest 
fruits, the times of ripening apply nearly to the iieighborhood of New- York 
city and Rochester. They will ripen about one day earlier for every twelve 
or fifteen miles going south, and about as much later in passing northward. 
This rule will not possess perfect accuracy or uniformity, as the time of 
ripening is controlled more or less by soils, aspects, exposure, altitudes 
and peculiarities of the seasons. It will, however, afford approximate 
assistance in arranging for a continued succession. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Strawberries are the earliest hardy fruits which ripen in the open air. 
The first begin about the middle of June, and the later sorts extend the 
period into July. 



Varieties. — As the a»me sort does not ilwiys succeed alike in ever? 
place, wc give a few lists made for U9 by cultivators of experience in theii 
(everal localities : A. H. Purdy of Palmyra, N. V., (editor of the Fiuil 
Recorder,) names for a succession Metcalfs Early, Downer, Wilson, Green 



Fis. 13— ^Mwr {larrt tftcimn.) Fig. U'—fil"^ (/•^lat.t 

Prolific, Jucunda and Kentucky. F. R. Elliott of Cleveland, Ohio, {tx 
secretary of the American Pomological Society,) selects Ida, Wilson an 
Tiiomphe de Gand. Wm. Party of New-Jersey, who has a hundred actta 



Fig, 15.— Gr«n Prallfit. V\%. ib-Stlh Btfdn. 

in Bmall fruits, gives a longer list, named in the order of ripening ; Hew- 

Jersey Scarlet, French, Wilson, Seth Boyden, Charles Downing, Monarch 

h, of the West, Dr. Warder, Black Defiance, Col. Cheney, Late Prolific^ Jk 

() Kissena and Kentucky. W. C Flagg of Illinois, present secretary of the Q 
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American Pomological Society, names Wilson and Green Prolific, ten 
times as many of the former as the latter. In the catalogue of the American 
Pomological Sodely, Wilson is recommended in all the States except Ken- 
tucky and North Carolina, 
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laiiil at Iht riiht.) 
Large Early ScarieL Triemphe de Gaud. , . . . 
"nicmw..'. v.'. ■.'..., "^nidty'.";.; !!;".., 



hih's Protific. 



with high commendation 
inmost Longftorth's Pro- 
lific and TriomphedeGand 
stand as worthy of cultiva- 
vaCion each in (irenty-tiro 

~idt States; Charles Downing, 

~ ■-- Agriculturist and Hovey's 

Seedling, in sixteen States; 

g....u,.^,>^ ... Kentucky, as of high pio- 

■SEEft.-;.;. .:. "i*. » •"""■: ''?'"• 

and Green Prolific is re- 
in States. President Wilderand Nicanor are repjrd- 

CHERRIES. 

Nearly as early as the earliest strawberries, are the Early Purple 
Guigne, and other early Cherries. The different varieties ftnnish a succes- 
sion till the end of July. 

It should be always remembered that to obtain their true excellence, all 
cherries should be allowed to become fully ripe ; they are frequently pick- 
ed when merely colored and with a half developed flavor. 

Varieties— He«j{TS AND BiGARHE*us.—£a^,fl'/'Hrjt&Cwyw,(fig. 29,) 
a dark purple cherry of medium size, tender, rich and sweet ; the tree with 
■lender shoots, and drooping leaves on long foot-stalks. It is a good 
bearer, and ripens by the middle of June in average seasons. 

Bdle ifOrUani, pale yellow, partly reddened, medium in size, round, 
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■weet, }ui<7 and delicious ; tree a good grower and bearer ; ripens cloaelj 
after Early Purple ■" " 

Coe'i Transparint, (fig. 30,] medium in siie, round, pale amber moltled 
wiLh pink; tender, sweet and excellent ; tree handsome, vigorous and pro- 
ductive — one of Ihe best of cherries, ripening during the last half of June. 
About the same time ripen Governor Wood and Knight's Early Black, 
the ibrnier a fine, light-colored, and the latter an excellent black cheny, 
which may be included in the tarter collections, although hardly so valuable 
n^ Coe's TransparenL Immediately following these, and often ripening 
with them is 

Roekfiort Bigarteati, (fig. 31,) a large, deep-red fruit ; flesh a little firm, 
with a rich and eicellent flavor ; tree a fine grower and great bearer, and 
altc^ether one of the most valuable ! 

Stack Tartarian, (tig. 32,) ia sometimes a little later if fully ripe, but it 
is often picked while yet immature, partly grown and Only dark purple : 
color. When fully grown, it is rounded, glossy black, of a mild, aweet 
flavor, and of a peculiar liver-like texture. It is a strong, upright grower 
and profusi 

Following these earlier ones, come the targe, beautiful, wax-colored 
yillew Spanish, (fig. 33,) the firm, reliable Elton, (fig. 34,) and the large, 
■hawy, firm-fleshed Napolien Bigarreau. Later are the large, black Mezel, 
and the add but reliable Red Jacket. 

The Sour Cherries — Dukes and Morellos. 
Marly Richmond, (fig. 35,} medium in size 
when fpUy ripened ; clear, deep red ; very 
jtdcy ; a rich acid ; (he foot-stalk often with- 
drawing the stone from the fruit when pick- 
ed ; a productive, 
very hardy and re- 
liable sort. East 
and West ; ripens 
latter part of June, 
but often pick- 
three 



ler, be- 



fore its full 9 
and rich flavor are 
developed. 

Maydukt, large,, 
round heart-ahap- 
ed, black when 
. ripe, but often 
gathered when on- Fi*. 36,- 
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ly dark red ; rick and excellent when mature ; growth rather upright 

for a duke ; ripens late in June and into July. 
Be//g M<ignifique^ (fig. 36,) large, bright red; tree rather upright — 

• a moderate grower, but 

great bearer. July. 

JLarge Engiish Morello 
— ^large, roundish, nearly 
black; rich, add. Forms 
a round, handsome head, 
and bears good crops; 
valuable as a late cook- 
ing sort,ripening towards 
the end of July and into 
August 
For a small select list 

for a succession for home use, take Coe's Transparent, Early Richmond, 

Black Tartarian or Rockport, and Morello. 

CURRANTS. 

Currants follow strawberries and early cherries. They are very hardy,easily 
propagated, easily managed, produce certain crops of excellent and whole- 
some fruit which maybe used for many purposes, with and 
without cooking. There is no reason why every family 
that has a square rod of garden should not have an 
abundant supply. 

Currants are easily propagated by cuttings. A yearling 
shoot six or eight inches long, which has 
been cat off close to the old wood, early 
in spring, is inserted two-thirds of its 
length into the ground, and it will make a 
strong well-rooted plant by autumn. To 
prevent suckers from springing up below 
the surface of the ground, cut off the buds 
on the lower part, as shown in fig. 37. The 
rooted plants will be like fig. 38 after a few 
weeks of growth. Keep the ground well 
cultivated and properly enriched with ma- 
nure, and the bushes will bear a profusion 
of large fruit With neglected culture the 
fruit and bunches will be much smaller. 
As the bushes grow older cut out the old 

stunted and crooked wood, and allow the young and vigorous shoots to 

take its place. 

Varieties.— The Red Dutch and White Dutch are old, well known and 
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{Sh^tm hy horiMontal ^siiton.) 


Early Purple Guigne. 


Elton 


May Bigarreau.. .. 


Red Jacket 


Belle d' Orleans.... 


Yellow Spanish... 


Coe*s Transparent. 


Napolton, . . . 


Early Richmond. . . 


Downer. 


Black Tartarian. 


Belle Magnifiqae. . . 


Knighf 8 Early Blade . . Reine Hortense. . . 


Gov. Wood. — 


Carnation. 


RodcDort. . . . 


Morello. 


Mayduke. . . . 
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Fig. 38 
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reliable sorts, of raoderite size and good qoality. The fViili Grafit i» \ 
much la^er, and of excellent quality ; the 1 
bush, not very vigorous in growth, must 
be kept well cultivated. These are the 

TheCiwryand rjrrnwffw are very large, 
closely resembling each other, but the lat- 
ter has longer branches. We have mea- 
sured specimens of the Cherry currant five- 
eighths of an inch in diameter. These 
two varieties are rather add, but are ex- | 
cellent when allowed to hang long and j 
ripen on the bushes. 

Victaria and Prince Albert are valuable 
Torbeingvery late, the latter pale red,anil , 
the former bright red in color. ] 

GOOSEBERRIES. j 

Gooseberries are to be cultivated and treat- 
ed in the same way as currants. Nearly 
all the English sorts bein^ liable to mildew, 
the American varieties ate now generally 
planted. Among the best of these is the 
American Seedling, (yellowish,) which is 
small ; Houghlen't Seedling, (red,) larger; 
Mountain Seedling, (ted,) fruit still larger, 

R. xa—y^uUla C»rrmU """^ * ""<='' ^^ ' ■^«<™'V. (P»l« peen,) 
l_fiMiiti.) one of the best of all native sorts; and 

Smith's Improved, (yellowish,) which is like the American Seedling, but 
larger. 

Currant Worvts are easily kept from goosebeny and currant bushes by 
promptly dusting them with white hellebore on the first appearance of 
the insects. 

RASPBERRIES. 

These ripen about the same time as cuiranls, or at the North about mid- 
aununer. They are easily propagated and managed, but will not succeed 
well with neglected treatment The suckering sorts, including the Ant- 
wecps and the many varieties which have sprung from them, reproduce 
themselves rapidly, and all that is necessary is to secure the suckers and 
transplant them. On a large scale, nurserymen propagate them by placing 
short cuttings of the roots in a propagating house with bottom heat, or 
in a hot-bed. When rooted they are transplanted to open ground. 
J , The Blackcap varieties are propagated from the tips of the re-curved j/ 
(J shoots, which are &stened to the ground and sightly buried after mid- ( 
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They root, and are then separated from the original plant 

s of the raapberry are biennial, the canea growing Che fii:st 
in and bearing fruit the second, after which they die, and the new ones 
take their places. As soon as growth ceases in summer Che old canes 
should therefore be cut away. When the new canes have reached a 
sufficient height, the tips should be pinched off, to prevent their growing 
taller, which will cause them to become stout and thick, and to send out 
Hde shoots, which in Cum should also be pinched back when they have 
io in length, being shorter above and longer below. With 
&e Cap varieCies they should not be more than two and a half feet high, 
which will obviate the necessity of staking. The Antwerps may be pinched 
back at three or four feet, but usually this is omitted, in which case they 
need stakes. The height should vary with the vigor of the plant, strong 
plants requiring more height When suckers are numerous they must be 
cut away when they first appear, or they will enfeeble the plants. Four or 
Sve canes are enough to leave for each stool. 
Varteties. — The best Cap varieties are the following : 
Davison's Thornltss, the earliest Wackcap ; the cines nearly free from 
Spines ; the fruit rather sweet and of moderate size; sometimes quite produc- 
tive, oftener only moderately sa 
DoolUtU, a well known, pro- 
ductive and good sort, follow- 
ing the Bavison. 



Fig, ^—PhSaM^liia Raifiirry. Fig. v.—rfuduH Rnvr Antwtrf. 

Sentca Black Cap, one of the best of this class — vigorous and very pro- 
ductive, with a high-flavored fruit. 

fammoth duller, a strong grower and veiy productive variety ; 
the fmit lai^e for a black-cap, of good quality, and ripening later than 

The Fkiladtlphia, (fig. 40,) although in its growth resembling the black- 
caps, suckers freely, and is thus rapidly propagated. It is hardy and is oneof JL 
1 the most productive of all raspberries ; of moderate flavor and medium size. Q 
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Among the Antwerp varieties (which sucker more or leas freelj) ire 
the following : 

Hudtsn River Antwerp, 3. large, bright red, high-flavored raspberry, 
extensively cultivated in Ulster county, New-York, and other places 
on the Hudson River, where the soil seems peculiarly adapted to 
it, and where it proves eminently profitable ; but it fails in many other 
places. Its peculiar shape is shown in the accompanying cut, (fig. 41.) 
Tender, and needs laying down 
for winter. 

FrancBHia, purplish red, rather 
firm, of good quality ; canes near- 
ly or quite hardy. .A^uwii closely 
resembles Ftanconia, if not iden- 
tical. 

Clarke, (fig. 42,)— fruit red, 
rather large, and of fine quality; 
canes quite hardy. Rather soft 
for distant market. 

Knevett's Giant, Hornet, (fig. 

43,) French, Kirtlatid and ^u- 

Flg. HJ.— Ctarfe Rasfirrrir. toll/, are fine sorts of this class. 

BrinekU'i Orange is one of ihe best of the yellow sorts, hardy, very 

prodoctive, but too sait for market, and failing in some localitie*. One 



Pis. ^%.'-HimKl RaipttTTy. 
of the finest of the new sorts is the HeriHtie, (fig. 44,) hardy, but t 
soft tor market 

The following numbers in the Catalogue of the American Pomological i& 
Society, representing the States in which they are recommended, will (J 
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»how the relitive popularity of each sort of raspberry in the Union : Mam- 
moth Cluster, 2S; Philadelphia, 22; Franconia, 15; Brinckle's Oran^, 
14; Dooliltle, 13; Hudson River Antwerp and Clarte, each II ; Fas- 
talir, 9 ; Knevett's Giant, 6. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

Blackberries are propagated by cutdngs of the roots, and from suckers. 
The plants are larger and require more room than raspberries, and more 
care to keep them well pinched back in summer, 30 as to be restrained with- 
in bounds and rendered more productive. There are four well-known 
varieties of va]ue— the Dorchisttr, JCiltatiany, New-RotkiUe and Wilson. 
The two first named are hardy ; the two last partly tender. The Kitta- 
tinny is the best for general cultivation. The Snyder is a new sort highly 
recommended, but little proved as yet. 

Blackberries immediately follow raspberries, and fill a vacancy juat before 
early peaches and the e.iilier autumn pears. 
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PEARS. 

The earliest pear is the Summer Doyenne^ (or Doyenne d*Ete,) and 
although small in size and moderate in quality, the tree bears early and 
yields abundant crops. The fruit is roundish, with a brownish red cheek, 
and of a sweet and pleasant flavor. It ripens about the middle of July 
and continues till August. 

Madeleine is nearly as early, much larger, and rather better in quality, 
but has been more neglected of late years than its merits deserve. It is 
medium in size, short pear form, greenish yellow, juicy and melting, and 
with a pleasant and sprightly flavor. The tree is a strong, tall grower and 
moderate bearer. In some localities it is defective in quality. 

Bloodgood ripens soon after Madeleine, and in most soils produces 
buttery and melting excellent pears of medium size. The tree is a moder- 
ate grower. Sometimes the flavor is poor. 

DearborrCs Seedling is a yellow, small, but excellent late summer pear, 
juicy, sweet and melting. The tree is a good and handsome grower, and 
begins to bear when quite young. 

Beurre Giffard ripens about the same time as Dearborn's Seedling, and 
although the tree is a slender and crooked grower, the pears are so excel- 
lent that it should be in all complete collections. The best way is to graft 
this sort at standard height into some straight and vigorous stock. The 
fruit is medium in size, pear-shaped, greenish, and is juicy and melting. 

Rostiezer is a small but excellent pear ; the tree is a thrifty but some- 
what irregular grower, bearing enormous crops. Sometimes the fruit is 
only second-rate in quality. It ripens near the end of August. 

Tyson. — The pear is of medium size, yellow, with a red cheek ; the flesh 
buttery and melting, and with a sweet, aromatic and excellent flavor. The 
tree is a handsome, upright grower, but comes late into bearing unless 
worked as a dwarf on quince. 

The preceding seven sorts will give a continued succession of ripe pears 
from about the middle of summer till autumn, and if there is not room for 
all, the Summer Doyenne, Bloodgood, Giffard and Rostiezer will maintain 
a supply. They should be gathered in time and kept in a cool apartment It 
must not be forgotten that all these sorts are much better for being picked at 
least a week before maturity and house-ripened. There are some tther 
excellent summer pears, but these are the sorts most commonly esteemed. 

Autumn Pears. 

Washington is a handsome, medium-sized, very sweet and excellent pear, 
juicy, but not buttery ; a good straight grower and fine bearer ; ripens just 
before the BartletL 

Bartlett, the most popular of all pears in this country. The tree is a 
handsome and vigorous grower, begins to bear while very young, and con- 
tinues to yield great crops of large, handsome, buttery and melting pears. 
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As far south as Philadelphia it is a late summer variety ; in New- York 
State, and in New- England, it ripens about the middle of September. As 
a summer and early market sort it has no rival. 

Doyenne Boussock ripens nearly with the Bartlett ; the tree is vigorous, 
handsome and hardy ; the fruit large and fair, becoming, when ripe, soft 
and buttery, and of fine quality. 

Seckel is well known for its high flavor and unsurpassed richness and 
excellence ; the tree a slow grower, but hardy and productive. 

Howell is a rather large, fair and handsome pear, of good quality, grow- 
ing on a tree of great vigor, which bears while young. It ri^ns the latter 
part of September. It promises to be a good market sort. 

Belle Lucrative^ greenish yellow, of medium size, variable in quality, but 
when at its best is sweet, melting and delicious, not equalled in quality by 
more than two or three sorts. 

Flemish Beauty^ when not attacked by the black fungus or cracking of 
the fruit, is one of the finest and most reliable sorts ; tree very hardy, 
enduring severe winters at the West, and bearing abundant crops of large, 
handsome, buttery and melting pears. 

Beurre Bosc^ a large, long, pear-shaped fruit of great excellence and fine 
appearance ; tree somewhat irregular in growth, a good bearer, and one of 
the most valuable market sorts. It rip>ens about mid-autumn. 

Louise Bonne of Jersey and Duchess cTAngouletne are cultivated exclu- 
sively on quince stocks as dwarfs, for which mode of culture they stand 
pre-eminent 

Beurre tVAnjou is generally regarded as a fruit of great value. It is 
large in size, greenish yellow, the flesh melting, with a pleasant and excel- 
lent flavor. It ripens late in autumn, and in a cool apartment may be kept 
till mid -winter. 

There are several other valuable autumn pears which might be added to 
this list, such as Sheldon, Clapp*s Favorite, Urbaniste, Autumn Paradise, 
Doyenne du Cornice, Beurre^Superfin, Beurre Diel, Ananas d'Ete, &c 

As already alluded to, summeKa^^d autumn pears which are approaching 
maturity should be gathered while vY*^* ^^^^» ^ *^^" ^ *^® ^*^°^ ^"^^^^ ^* 
come loosened when the fruit is slighu^ raised. Many fine crops are spoiled 
by allowing them to ripen on the tree^ causing core-rot, and wasting the 
flav<y. After gathering they mav b xl^i*^^^ "^ boxes, drawers, or on 
shelves covered with woolen cloth o ^ ^'^*- '^^^ exclusion of light is 
important. carp^ 

Winter Pears. X^ 

In this list many will place Beurre d'Ani / /Cf^^ mentioned under 

itumn pears) at the head It ic rv.^ • 1 " ^^"^^^^ finest sorts, and 
i.1 L - . "*•'' '* certamlv nn«» ^r .Ha a i-_ 



-.** c.***, ,ioi lUAwy will place Beurre d*A * V f -^ "*c""v"cvfc uuuv. 

autumn pears) at the head. It is rv.rfo^'V^" (alr^te4^e finest sorts, and 
although some of the eariiest specimrnT^ir- °^ ^ ^ ^^^ '"^"^ ^ 
mid-autumn, many others may be kenf f k!! "^^^ ^"^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^' 
ing they are placed in a cool out-Se fll ^ ^ 

suitable fruit-room a few degrees aWeVS. 'l^' "^^ ^ ^^"^' ^' 



!^f^^^ 
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specimens were exhibited at the Boston Horticultural Society Rooms on 
the 15th of March. 

Rblativb Timb op Ripening op Psars. 



yidy. 



A^g"- 



Sum. 
Doyenne. 

Madeline. 



Sepi. 



Oct. 



Nov. I Dtc. I yan. 



Aut. Paradise. 
Bosc. 



Seckel. 



Rostiezer. 
Gi&rd. 
Brandywine. 
Oapp. 
Bartlett. 
Tyson. 
Bloodgood. 
Dearborn. 
Osband. 

Ott 



DieL 
Dix. I 

Cornice. 
Angouleme. 



Ftb. 



Jos. de Malines. 
Prince's St Germain. 

Alenfion. 



Mar. \AfriL 



Columbia. 
Winkfield. 



I I 

Easter Beurre. 



Louise Bonne. 

I I 

Onondaga. Passe Colmar. 



Urbaniste. 
Belle Lucrative. 



Lawrence. 



Anjou. 



SuperfinI 
Bufiiim. 



Boussock. I 
Flem. Beauty. 

• . • • • • • 

Howell. 

i 

Washington. 

Sheldon. 

Genesee! 



Nells, i 



Clairgeau. 

I 
Black Worcester. 

ICatillac 



Glout Morceau. 
Pound. I 



Ripening op Pears at the South. 




May, 



June. 



Giferd. 
Doyenne d'Ete. 



July. 



August. 



Rostiezer. 
Kingsessing. 
Bartlett. 



September. I October. 



Belle Lucrative. 

Seckel. | 

Flem. Beauty. 
I Angouleme. 



Superfin. 
Beurre Diel. 
Anjou. 

Lawrence. 
Winter Nelis. 
Glout Morceau. 
Easter Beurre. 



November. 



I 
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Lawrence — size full medium ; color light yellow ; flesh juicy, partly roelt- 
ing, veiy sweet. Iree modenile in growth, shoots spreading, bearing 
gixid, uniform crops. One of Che most valuable early winter pears. 

Winttr Nelit, rather small, greenish and russeted ; fine grained, buttery 
and melting ; of excellent flavor. The tree is 3 slender, crooked grower, 
and therefore makes the best appearance when worked standard height on 
some straight and vigorous stock. It is a profuse bearer, and the pears 
are larger and much better in quality when thinned while small. 

Beurri Oris d'Hiver, rather large, greenish yellow and russeted ; an 
excelteiil eaily winter sort 

yosifkine de Malinis — in size medium ; distinguished by its broad crown, 
long stalk and iawn-colored flesh ; somewhat variable in quality in different 
localities, but where it succeeds best, an exceedingly juicy, melting, sweet, 
aromatic and encellenl pear ; ripens at mid-winter, and will keep into 
March. The tree a rather moderate or slender grower. 

Besides the foregoing, we may add the Vkar of Winkfield, a strong 

growing, exceedingly productive and lai^e and showy early winter pear, 

good for cooking, and requiring thinning on the tree. Boirre d'Arembcrg, 

a medium sized, greenish yellow, partly russeted. fleshy stemmed pear, rich 

and rather acid ; also in early winter. Gloat Morcecm, large, sweet, juiqr ; 

best on quince. Dana't Hmicy, a small, but excellent sort. Columbia, a 

smooth and fair fruit, pleasant, juicy and refreshing when well ripened, a 

little later than the preceding. Doynmt d'AleiKon, a (air, yellow pear of 

moderate quality, but a good, hardy, reliable sort ; and Eaiter Brum, a 

lonK keeper, often good in April ; large, excellent sort, hardly adapted to 

the North, unless in a warm, rich soil, with 

good culture and thinning, but well adapted 

to the South, Southwest and California. 

Besides the above, the CattUae and Pound 
are large, free-growing sorts, only suited to 
culinary purposes. 

For those who have room in their garderts 
for dwaife only, the following sorts will suc- 
ceed best: Dearborn's Seedling, Giflard, 
Tjfson, Doyenne Boussock, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Duchesse d'Angouleme, Bearre Super- 
fin, Beurre Diel, Anjou and Josephine de 
Malines. 

Pruning Pear Trees. 
Directions have l)een given in former 
volumes of this work for pruning standard and 
dwarf pear trees, and we add a few hints rela- 
tive to changing the tops of such sorts as are 
Fig. 4S> found poor or unprofitable. The old and > 

common way is to cut off the stem or a few of the larger limbs, and insert a 

=»» ^=« 
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small number of giafta, which, after a lapse of some years will fonii a ne( 
J head, A b«ttei and mote expeditious way is t 

\l\J ^^' * '^'^* number of the smaller limbs ove 

,N ( ■ the whole top, by which a new head is obtainei 
y/"^ j/^ in a comparatively short period 

*^, f^ J of time. Large dwarf trees have 

been thus completely changed in- 
o full beaters of the new sorts tn 
hree years. Fig.45 representsthe 
ree to be re-grafted ; fig. 46, the 
lame with about thirty grafts set in 
its branches ; and fig. 47 a similar 
tree with only a doien grafts. The 
formerwitl form a new head in less ■ 
„ . lime, the latter with less labor. 

Fig. 4S shows a full-siied lieatinp dwarf tree of Louisf 




naged according to the directions / 

-*=® 
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Feeble or crooked growing pear trees, of such sorts for example as 
Winter Nelis, Giffard, &c, mav be grown in straight, vigorous and hand- I 
some shape by grafting on the best stocks 
at standard height Fig. 49 represents 
young trees of Winter Nelis as frequently 
seen, showing the crooked form when 
grafted low down, and fig. 50 a tree of the 
same sort obtained by re-grafting the top 




Fig. 49- 




Fig. so. 



of a Virgalieu which had proved worthless by the cracking of the fruit. 

PEACHES. 

Season of Ripening and Succession of Sorts. — The early peaches 
in the Northern States begin to ripen about the middle of August Some 
of the new sorts yield ripe fruit early in August in favorable seasons. The 
late varieties, which give a supply about the middle of October in the Mid- 
dle States, do not ripen into excellence farther north, and are smaller and 
more acid. Usually, however, good peaches may be had in all places as 
late as early October by a proper selection of sorts. As we proceed farther 
south, the ripening is much earlier and the season of supply lengthened. 
In the Gulf States the Early Tillotson matures by the middle of June, 
Hale's Early nearly by the first of June, and by a succession of sorts 
peaches may be had there fresh from the trees, fi-om the first of June till 
the middle of November, a period of more than five months. In the 
Northern States the period is two months only, gradually lengthening as 
we go south. 

Varieties. — The earliest good peach, which has been well proved, is 

Hale^s Early y a good, medium- sized, round, red peach, growing on a 

A vigorous and very productive tree; the liabilit}' to rot in most local! 

n^ ties is a serious drawback on its value, and requires early gathering. 

() Early Beatrice^ a new English variety, is claimed to be several days 
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earlier. In the more southern States, Hale's Early ripens early in 
June ; in the North the middle of August, with variations for seasons, 
and about one day earlier, on an average, for every ten or twelve miles 
going south. 

Early Tillotson is an excellent, red, early peach, a few days later than 
Hale's Early, with the drawback at the North of mildewed leaves and 
shoots, but one of the best sorts in the Southern States. 

Serrate Early York is a medium-sized, slightly oval peach, juicy and melt- 
ing, ripening soon after Tillotson, and often at the same time — during the 
last half of August in the Northern States. Tree a- moderately good, 
slightly irregular grower, and good bearer. 

Troth* s Early, a medium-sized, bright red, slightly oval peach ; the 
tree vigorous and productive ; a valuable market sort in the Middle States, 
ripening nearly with the last mentioned variety. 

Cooledge^s Favorite^ beautiful, red cheeked, juicy and melting, with a rich, 
sprightly flavor ; the tree vigorous, hardy and productive — immediately 
following the three last About the same time the Early Newington (free- 
stone) matures — ^an excellent, rich and juicy peach, adhering partially or 
slightly to the stone ; a moderate bearer, and one of the finest sorts for 
home use. 

Large Early Yorky Haines' Early Red, Grosse Mignonne and George 
the Fourth, are large, round, red-cheeked peaches, of excellent quality, 
ripening late in August at the North, and by the middle of July in the 
Southern States. 

Crawford'' s Early, very large, roundish oblong, yellow, with a red 
cheek ; very juicy, and with an excellent flavor. It ripens early in Sep- 
tember; is more extensively planted at the North for market than any 
other sort 

Oldmixon Freestone, a large, roundish, slightly oval fruit, with a red 
cheek on pale yellow skin, quality excellent, tree hardy and productive ; 
ripens middle of September. About the same period Morris* White 
ripens, a clear, creamy, white peach, of fair quality, and much esteemed 
for canning. 

Stump the World is still later, and extends the supply of freestone 
peaches as late as they will mature well in the Northern States. Its sea- 
son is soon after midsummer at the South, where it is succeeded by 
Ward^s Late Free, Lady Parham, Julia and Baldwin's Late, which fur- 
nish a supply into November. 

Oldmixon Cling and Heath Cling are valuable cling-stone varieties, the 
latter not always ripening at the North, but in the middle and western 
States it is a very large, rich and valuable sort. 

Nectarines are in every respect similar to peaches, except that they 
have a glossy skin like the plum, and need special protection from the i 
curculio. / 
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Ripening op Peaches at the North. 



Augitst. 



St^ember. 



Hale's Early. 

Cole's Early Red. 
TUlotsoD. I ^^')B^ 

Cooledge. 
Serrate E. York. 

Oldmizon. 
E. Newington. 
Large K York. 
George IV. 
Nivette. 



Morris' White. 

. WanPs Late. 



October, 



Heath aini^ 



E. Crawford. 

L. Crawford. 



Ripening of Peaches at the South. 



June. 



yuly. 



August. 



Hale. 
Tillotson. 



L. Crawford. 
Oldmixon. 
Stump the World. 

Serrate E. York. I 

n 

Troth. 



I 



Columbia. 

Newington Cling. 



September. I October. 



Fruitland Seedling. 



Lady Parham. 



Large £. York. 

E. Crawford. 

I 
Bergen. 



I 



Gaylord. 

• • ■ ■ • 

Piquet's Late. 
Heath Cling. 



November. 



Joha. 



PLUMS. 

The Cherry Plum, also called the Myrobolan^ has the only merit of 
being very early, or ripening about midsummer at the North. It is small, 
bright red, with a juicy, slightly fibrous, flesh, adhering to the stem ; 
sub-acid and not rich. The Primordian or yaune Hative ripens about \ 
the same time and is a small, yellow, rather sweet plum, with a mild nk^ 
flavor, the flesh quite free from the stone; the tree a feeble grower (J 
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and not hardy. These two very early sorts may be included in large 
collections. 

They are followed by several varieties of moderate or rather small size, 
as Early Tours^ small, blue, rather sweet ; HowdVs Early, small, reddish 
brown, juicy, sweet and good ; Rivers* Early Favorite, small, bluish black, 
juicy and excellent ; Imperial Ottoman, nearly medium, greenish yellow, 
very juicy, sweet and excellent, tree hardy and a great bearer ; Early 
Royal or Royal Native, medium, light purple, with a rich, high flavor ; 
Hudson Gage, medium, yellow, melting, rich and very good, somewhat 
resembling Imperial Gage ; and Early Orleans, a medium-sized, reddish 
purple plum, of moderate flavor. These seven varieties succeed variously 
in different localities, and the planter who has room for them all will And 
them, or a part, to afiford him a valuable supply of early fruit before the 
great crowd of later varieties appear. 

A more choice and limited selection may be made of medium and late 
sorts, among which may be mentioned the rich, excellent, yellowish green 
Lawrence's Favorite : the hardy, productive, yellow, pleasant and reliable 
Prince's Yellow Gage; the rich, large, orange-dotted and admirable Mc- 
Laughlin ; the hardy, productive, good and reliable Z47m^ar^; the strong- 
growing and productive Smith's Orleans ; the very productive, valuable 
and late Reine Claude de Bavay ; and the large, beautiful, excellent, pro- 
ductive and late Gee's Golden Drop, In addition to these we may add 
Monroe Gage, a plum of moderate size and flavor, but exceedingly vigor- 
ous, reliable and productive ; Schenectady Catherine, small, but very sweet, 
juicy and excellent ; Green Gage, th^ sweetest and highest flavored of all 
plums, but a feeble grower ; Red Diaper, a large and excellent, purple 
plum, but the tree of slow growth ; Bradshaw, a large, showy and good 
fruit, the tree of strong growth, but often a sparse bearer ; the Wash- 
ington, large, handsome and fine, but often rotting badly on the tree ; 
and Jefferson, large, beautiful and excellent, and when well grown 
and ripened, unsurpassed and scarcely equalled; the tree rather ten- 
der. German Prune, Fellenberg and Saint Catherine are valuable for 
prunes, drying and cooking. The Wild Goose and Miner are good va- 
rieties of the wild plum, and will flourish in many places where the com- 
mon plum fails. 

The plum usually succeeds best on a strong or rather dayey soil, which 
requires to be kept clean and mellow by cultivation. The Wild Goose 
and other wild plums succeed well on sandy or lighter soils. The crop 
commonly fails, either partly or wholly, on account of the attacks of the 
curculio, which punctures the young, newly-set fruit, and lays its egg, 
which soon hatches to a worm or larva, eats into the flesh, and sooner or 
later causes it to drop. The remedy is to insert short, thick, iron rods into 
the trunk or larger limbs, and by the sharp blow of an axe or hammer on the 
heads of these irons, the insects or beetles, at the time of laying eggs, are 
jarred ofl*, and may be caught on spread muslin sheets, and quickly killed 
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with thumb and linger. The sharp blow on the iron gives a sudden jar 
which few insects can withstand ; the former remedy of a padded mallet 
struck on the bark was far less effectual and a common cause of the 
failure of this remedy. The jarring must be continued at least once a day, 
without intermission, as long as any curculios are discovered. We have 
found the annual expense of protecting the crop of a plum orchard of seven- 
ty trees to amount to not more than six cents per tree. 

The Catalogue of the American Pomological Society for 1873 gives the 
substance of the reports from different States, of which the following is a 
summary : Lombard is recommended in 20 States, Wild Goose and Dam- 
son in 19, Washington and Imperial Gage in 17, Smith's Orleans and Coe's 
Golden Drop in 16, Jefferson in 15, Prince's Yellow Gage in 14, Green 
Gage in 13, Reine Claude de Bavay and McLaughlin in 11, Lawrence in 9, 
and Bradshaw in 8. 

The Apricot, nearly allied to the plum, but with a downy skin like the 
peach, is one of the most delicious of all summer fruits, still more valuable 
for its very early ripening, usually about the time of wheat harvest It is 
liable to disease of the bark at the extreme North, but succeeds well in the 
Middle States. It absolutely requires protection from the curculio, even 
more than the plum. The best varieties are the Breda, Early Golden^ 
Moorpark and Peach. 

GRAPES. 

The foreign or exotic grapes, to those who can afford the expense of 
ranges of houses and gardeners' salaries, may be made to furnish a supply 
of delicious fresh fruit for the table nearly every day of the year, the times 
of ripening being made to vary by forcing, cold and retarding houses. But 
as these houses are not within the reach of cultivators generally, the list of 
sorts here given will include only the hardy American varieties. Even with 
these alone, fresh grapes may be had through the whole of the autumn and 
winter months, and the cultivator who has a plantation large enough for a 
plentiful supply, and suitable apartments for keeping the fruit, may supply 
his table with grapes at the North from the first day of autumn till warm 
weather the following spring. Of the more common and well proved hardy 
grapes the following are among the best : 

Hartford Prolific, the most popular and profitable early sort as yet 
generally cultivated, well known as a nearly black grape, rather sweet, 
good when fully ripe ; the vine vigorous, very hardy and exceedingly pro- 
ductive. A fault is the liability to drop its berries. 

Delaware, widely cultivated and highly esteemed for its sweet and de- 
licious quality. The vine is a moderate grower, very hardy, bearing abun- 
dantly, often requiring thinning to prevent over-crops ; the bunch and 
berry small. 
: Concord, remarkable for being universally adapted to all parts of the 
m. country, particularly the west. The vine is vigorous and very hardy ; the 
(j large, black berry of moderately good flavor. 
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Isahella^ an old sort of great value in localities to which it is adapted ; 
a strong grower and profuse bearer ; the fruit, when fully ripe, of excellent 
quality and a good keeper. 

Diafia — vine a good grower and bearer ; fruit sweet, aromatic and of 
excellent quality ; one of the best winter keepers. 

There are some new varieties, good in quality, which promise to be 
much earlier than the Hartford, but not yet sufficiently tried ; and there 
are several of the newer sorts which ripen later, which may ultimately be- 
come of established merit in certain localities, among which are Wilder^ 
Salem, Croton, Walter and Othello, Among the older sorts the following ' 
may be included in large collections, viz.: Creveling^ excellent in quality, 
but with thin bunches ; Clinton, extremely hardy, best after long keeping ; 
York Madeira, a moderate grower and bearer, with rather small but excel- 
lent fruit ; Catawba, an admirable grape for the Middle and Western States, 
and ripening at the North in favored localities ; its liability to rot has much 
lessened its value in many places ; lona, a fine sort in some localities, fail- 
ing in others, often injured by overbearing ; and Rebecca, one of the most 
delicious of American grapes, but with a vine having tender foliage. 

APPLES. 

The Apple, although not the most delicious, is the most valuable of all 
our fruits. It furnishes at the North, with a proper selection and care in 
keeping, fresh fruit for the whole yearly circle. Early Harvest and Early 
Red Margaret, and the first ripe specimens of Summer Rose, give us fresh 
apples in July. They are succeeded hy Early Strawberry, Red Astrachan, 
PrimcUe, Williams' Favorite and Early yoe, which continue till the end of 
August Carolina Red June is a valuable early sort at the West. Bough, 
Golden Sweet and Hightop Sweet are fine sweet varieties. 

The best autumn sorts are Autumn Strawberry, Gravenstein, Porter, 
Ufaiden^s Blush, Fall Orange and Fameuse. Duchess of Oldenburgh is 
very valuable and hardy at the West, where it begins to ripen before the 
close of summer ; and Rambo and Smokehouse are much esteemed in many 
localities except the more northern regions. Tkoenty Ounce is a large, 
showy, reliable market sort, much valued for cooking and keeping into 
winter. The best sweet varieties are Munson Sweet, Jersey Sweet, Pump- 
kin Sweet and Autumnal Swaar. 

Among winter apples, the most valuable and popular are Baldwin, 
Rhode-Island Greening, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Jonathan, Wagentr, 
Westfield Seeknofurther, Roxbury Russet, Northern Spy, Northern Pip- 
pin, and, for long keeping, Poughkeepsie Russet. Ben Davis is one of the 
most profitable apples at the West, as well as Pryor's Red, Rome Beauty, 
Smithes Cider, Rawle^s Janet, Winesap and Willow Twig, Green Cheese or 
, Carolina Greening, Chattahoochee, Stephenson^ s Winter, Nickajack, Limber 

Jj^ Tkvig, Hocketfs Sweet and Shockley are good or valuable winter apples at 

Q the South. 
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List of Fruits for Special Localities, widely approved. 

Strawberries — New-England. — Wilson, Triomphe de Gand, Jenny 
Lind, Hovcy's Seedling and Charles Downing. 

Middle States, — Wilson, Charles Downing and Triomphe de Gand. 

Southern States, — Green Prolific, Charles Downing, Longworth's Pro- 
lific, Wilson, Triomphe de Gand and Kentucky. 

Western States. — Wilson, President Wilder, Nicanor, Longworth, Ken- 
tucky, Ida and Green Prolific 

Raspberries and Blackberries. — Nearly the same varieties succeed 
in the different States of the Union. The foreign or Antwerp raspberries 
are worthless in most places south. 

The different varieties of the Currant succeed nearly alike in the 
Northern, Middle and Western, but fail in the Southern States. 

Cherries. — The different sorts succeed in the Northern and Middle, 
and in some portions of the Western States. In most localities of the 
West the Dukes and Morellos are the only reliable sorts. At the South, 
all fail alike, except in a few regions where the Dukes and Morellos suc- 
ceed to some extent 

Pears. — The different varieties adapt themselves widely to the various 
regions of the United States, and the lists already given may therefore be 
taken without much modification to all portions of the Union. For the 
South, Bartlettf Belle Lucrative, Duchesse d'Angouleme and Anj<nt are 
particularly successful. 

Grapes. — The Concord is the sort of the widest adaptation ; Delaware 
and Hartford succeed nearly as generally ; Ives adapts itself to the South 
and West. Scuppemong is most highly esteemed in the Southern States. 

Apples. — Select lists, adapted to different regions of the Union, in ad- 
dition to the list already given, may be found in nearly every volume of 
Rural Affairs for past years, especially in volume in, pages 120, 214 
and 291 ; vol. iv, pages 114, 213, 214, 220, 323 and 324; vol. v, page 292; 
and vol. VI, pages 279 and 280. 

After a good supply of fresh fruit is raised, the next provision is a suit- 
able apartment to keep it in. It is here that the great deficiency exists 
with many cultivators. Fruit decays rapidly if too warm, withers if 
too dry, and rots when too damp. We have known some cultivators to 
lose all their winter fruit by the end of March because only ordinary cel- 
lars were provided for it ; while others, with no better crops, have kept a 
good supply perfectly fresh till the ripening of strawberries and currants, 
by means of well built and well managed fi'uic rooms. 

The same causes which spoil and induce early rotting in winter fi*uit, 

prevent the keeping of late autumn fruit into winter. For example, take 

I the Beurre d'Anjou pear, which if placed without care in warm apartments 

A when gathered, may not keep into December ; while with the best man- , 

i|l|^ agement, specimens have been retained perfectly fi-esh into February fL 

Q and March. Q 
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Late autumn and winter fruit intended for keeping, whether pears or 
apples, should be placed in as cool a building as can be provided, facing 
the north, until the near approach of freezing winter weather. A building 
made on purpose, with no windows on the south side for the admission of 
warm rays, and only enough east and west for free ventilation, would be 
best During cool days and evenings the temperature may be reduced as 
low as may be, and kept nearly uniform by thermometers ; and at mid- 
day, or when warm, the doors and shutters should be kept dosed. It 
should be amjily provided with shelves, drawers and bins. 

It usually happens, however, that some outhouse may be wholly devoted 
to this purpose for the few weeks required, and used for other purposes 
at other times. A few days before the usual time of freezing up for winter, 
the fruit is assorted and carefully conveyed to the fruit-room. This may 
be an apartment in the cellar or basement, entirely separated from the rest 
of the cellar by an eight inch brick wall or other good partition. If there 
are windows on opposite sides, they will admit of ventilation when re- 
quired ; but where this is not the case they should be placed near each end, 
so as to cause a circulation of the air throughout Much depends on the 
right degree of moisture or dryness in the fruit-room, and other influences 
being the same, it depends much on the character of the subsoil. If there 
is a fine, dry, gravelly or sandy bottom at all times of the year, so as to give 
a perfect natural drainage, the apartment will be dry enough with a smooth 
beaten, earth floor, and side walls of masonry. But if the cellar is dug in 
damp earth, clay or hardpan, which becomes saturated with water when 
long rains occur, or in early spring, a good thick cement floor and cement 
sides will be necessary. We have seen very wet cellar apartments made 
quite dry enough by means of a good water-lime bottom ; but when this 
alone is not sufficient, an additional coating of the same material at the sides 
has made the whole quite dry enough. The windows should be hung on 
hinges, and hooks provided, so that they may be opened partly or wholly, 
according to the temperature of the air without Two thermometers 
should be hung in different parts of the room, to assist in regulating the 
temperature, which should be kept within a few degrees of the freezing 
point with as little variation as practicable. 

The fruit may be placed for keeping in boxes, drawers, or on shelves. 
It will keep well headed up in barrels or casks, so long as it remains free 
from decay, but when this commences the confined air only accelerates it. 
For common every-day use more ready access is best, when any decaying 
specimens may be seen and readily removed. 



Transplanting. — It is a curious fact that nearly all trees and plants 
thrive better if transplanted at night, or in dark, cloudy days. An eminent 
German botanist says that this is owing to the absence at such times of the i 
sun's rays, the chemical (or actinic) rays of sunlight acting injuriously Jj^ 
on the parts of the plant not exposed naturally to light Q 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF GREENHOUSES. 




By Prop. W. J. Bbal, Agricultural Collbgb, Lansing, Mich. 



LOCATION. — A greenhouse should not be placed where it will be 
much exposed to the prevailing cold winds. A south or east exposure 
is desirable. 

The Foundation may be made of stone, brick or wood. A wall of 
stone or brick should go below the frost and be laid in mortar made of stone 
lime and water lime in equal parts, with the proper amount of dean, sharp 
sand. A good stone wall will be lasting, but it will cary oflf much heat 
from the building. It might be furred with a thin layer of wood, or lathed 
and plastered, using some water-lime. A solid brick wall for a greenhouset 
in the climate of central New- York or Michigan, will last but a few years. 
Farther south, they are said to answer for the south and east walls. The 
heat and moisture within, and the cold without, cause the bricks and mor- 
tar to crumble and give way. A hollow, ten-inch wall of two tiers of brick 
bound together with strips of iron is warm and durable if made of good 
hard brick. Walls of wood are cheapest, dryest and warmest, and if well 
made, they are often more durable than walls of stone or brick. For 
such a wall, posts are used of cedar, chestnut, locust, or even oak, 
blue ash, or red cherry, set deep and firm. Such a wall will last twenty 
years or more. 

The Cistern should be large enough to hold all the water which falls 
on the house during the year, so that none be wasted. As we are using 
water most of the time, the cistern should have about one cubic foot of 
contents to three or four square feet of ground covered by glass and pot- 
ting room. We prefer them to be built underground, of bricks, arched 
over, just outside the house or under the centre of it. They are often built 
under the centre stage, and covered with planks, upon which rest the pots or 
a stage to support the pots. In this case the walls are about two and a half 
feet above the path. If such a cistern is left partly imcovered, the water 
soon becomes nearly as warm as the air of the house. Lead pipes run from 
the gutter or eaves-trough, underground to the cistern. If the cistern is 
outside or below ground, there should be a large open tank, made of 
boiler iron, cement or planks, in the house, to contain water until it 
has become warmed by the heat of the house. Water for plants should 
be at least as warm as the air of the house in which the plants grow. 
Above this tank should be a good force pump, with hose enough to 
reach any part of the house, to enable two men to shower the plants 

i whenever desired. 
Designs for glass structures are almost endless. They are known as 
double span roofs, having a roof of equal extent on each side ; as lean-tos, Ji 
with the roof all sloping one way from a high wall or building ; or as a (J 
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two-thirds or three-fourths lean-to, in which one of the walls is higher than 
the other, and the rafters are longer on ope side of the house. 

A lean-to is cheapest, but for most purposes a double span roof is the 
best The latter, if running north and south, gives an equal distribution of 
light, so the plants grow symmetrically without being turned around every 
little while. A lean-to or two-thirds lean-to is rendered warmer with the 
same heating apparatus, on account of the protection of the high walls 
from the cold winds. The lower the houses are made, the better, provided 
they are high enough to afford room for the plants. In very high houses 
the air at the top is so much warmer than that near the ground that it is 
almost impossible to heat them suitably for plants, unless the plants are 
also elevated on a high stage near the glass. Plants "draw" or grow 
slender when grown far from the glass. Every man of experience will now 
say, " build low." For ordinary purposes, nine to twelve feet is enough 
for the extreme height. For good work, without regard to appearance, six 
or seven feet is much better. If a number of houses are to be erected, they 
can be joined in any way to suit the locality or the taste of the designer. 
If much extended in a line, they make a greater display, at the expense of 
economy in fuel. For mutual protection and convenience, it is better to 
place the houses close together. 

It is a good way, now quite popular, to build three houses, with double 
span roofs,* running north and south. These are joined side by side with a 
house for potting and packing (with furnace below) running along the north 
end. This room on the north affords protection from cold, does not ob- 
struct the light, and permits the gardener to pass from one house to the 
other without exposure or opening of outside doors. 

Metal Sash. — In England and Ireland many of the best houses have a 
framework of iron or copper. They present a fine appearance, are stout, 
durable, and do not obstruct the light, or harbor insects. Some have 
been tried in various places in this country, but so far as the writer 
can learn all have failed to give satisfaction, on account of the great 
extremes of our climate. These changes cause the glass to break, and 
the frame work conducts away the heat too rapidly in cold weather. 
We are not aware that any of the latest improved English patents have 
been tried in this country. Our best builders universally condemn a 
metallic frame. 

Glazing. — Choose glass about ten inches one way, double thick, and 
quite flat, so as To make tight joints. In curvilinear houses have the glass 
8 by 10 inches where the curve is greatest, and lo by 14 or 1 6 inches where 
the curve is least, all the sash being 10 inches apart None of the glass in 
this case need be bent, but imbedded in soft putty made of kiln-dried 
whiting and white lead mixed in oil. Each glass is fastened with four zinc 
shoe nails half an inch long. One of these is placed at the lower edge on 
each side, to keep the lower glass in place and the upper glass from slid- 
ing down ; the other two are an inch and a half farther up the sash. The 
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sash are one-tixleenth of an inch bither apart than the width of the glass. 
No putty is now used on th« outside by the bcsi builders, but some thick 
paint covers the upper edge of the glass, running on three-siiteenths 
of an inch. In England some of the best houses are now made without 
anv putty or lap of the glass. They ate free Irom drip, and permit any 
pane to be removed without disturbing those near it Portable houses are 



Fig. ii.—Periailt Gritn^mm. 
(here quite common. Fig. 51 represents a span roof structure 8 fiMt long 
and 6 feet broad, and so constructed as to be easily taken apart and pack- 
ed for railway conveyance, and set up again by means of screws. Its 
cost is fifty dollars. 

Shading.— Ground glass is liked by some to obscure the light in sum- 
mer, to prevent the plants from burning. They break more easily than 
plain glass, and they do not give so much light in winter, when we usually 
all we can get. To obscure glass In long, hot days, whitewash of 
is often used ; but it acts unfavorably upon the sash, paint and putty. 
Indigo in hot water or linseed oil ie cheap, easily put on, and answers a 
good purpose. Whiting in oil is nice. A favorite with many for nice 
houses is sugar of lead ground in oil and diluted with turpentine. Take 
but little at a time an the brush and put on thin ; before dry, dust or dab 
-.t with a light, dry brush, to break up the lines in the covering. Any 
of the above can be easily removed in autumn, especially with the aid of a 
little pearlash water. Some fix up curtains of muslin, tacked to the sash 
inside, or placed on rollers. Some have curtains outside, made to roll up 
imder a cover on the ridge of the house. Graves, Selc»er & Willard, at 
Geneva, have a huge blind made like a window blind, of 7-inch boards — 
the whole large enough to Cover one side of a commercial plant house. 
They can close them at night to save heat, and open to any extent during 
the day to get just as much light as they want. They like tt, though they 
admit it is not very ornamental. 

Double GLAZiNr, is not very common, though it saves much heat 
J I The snow will not so readily melt off in winter ; dust and dirt and insects , 
) get in and look bad. It works well in perpendicular walls. Doubli 
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■s for 3 third of the way from the bollom is moat needed, where the air 
is coldest The inside glass need not lap or be 
puttied. Fig. 52 shows a section of a sash bar 
grooved for double glass. The glass may slide 
in from Ihe top, and be removed for cleaning 01 
replacing when broken. 

All nice houses above eight or nine fiset ii 
height should be supplied with King's patent 
apparatus to open the upper ventilators. I 
opens them all at once, 10 any extent desired, 01 
closes ihem and holds them securely wherever 
placed. English sliding sashes for ventilation 
are clumsy affairs. 
A Ct;RVlUNEAR RouF has some advanc^es. 
pjg. p. It is more ornamental. The light is belter, be- 

liclifH o/Dimhli SasM. cause the angle at which it strikes the glass is 
re varied. Such a roof gives head room next the sides of the house, 
:iout great height at the centre or next the wall of a lean-to. The roof 
is stronger, and needs no centre posts in a room twenty-five feet wide. It 
may be kept from spreading by half-inch rods running across (ium rafter 
to rafter, with right and left screws in the middle to arrange Che tension. 
Paint the rods of the same color as the sash, so as not to be conspicuous. 



'Ml. — When well built, curved roofs are much more expensive, and, 
except for their finer appearance, straight slopes are preferable, all things 
considered. The cost of a house with curvilinear roof, heated with water, 
and stages for plants, is {2.50 to (3 for each square foot of ground covered. 
This does not include the cost of masonry. Houses with straight, double 
span roof, made plain and substantial, heated with water, and stages ii 

■"■ cost from $1.50 to $1,90 per Square foot, besides masonry. If made 
low for prop^ating. and posts of wood are-nsed, they can be made ai 
heated with water comjilete for about a dollar per square foot. If heated 
with flues, such a house will cost 45 to 60 cents a square foot 
M, Construction. — The curve for a curvilinear roof should not be just 01 
arc, but it should curve most rapidly about one-third of the way from tl 
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vbU. This allows a. good slope for the upper part of the roof, 
prevent drip. The rafters ate itboul three by s« inches, cut from the tim- 
ber wilh the grain, framed together and boiled, making one continuous 
piece from sill to ridge. They may make the lap in Iwo ways, horiiontal- 
ly or vertically. In either case the joints will be covered by a tive-eigbths 
inch band on the inside and outside etiges. well nailed. 

The purlines are two by three inches, about six feet long, tenoned into 
the rafters and bolted to the opposite one. end to end, and placed not over 
four feet apart There is a beveled coping on top of the sill, to turn the 
■.r off and to serve fur ihe ventil.ituis to shut againsL 



Fig. 54 represents a neat glass structure erected by Ellwanger i Barry 
of Rochester, combining the straight and curved rafter. 
The side ventilators are hung at the top, and open outwards. They are 



■XA in place by iron straps and pins ) a acrevr eye holds the strap, one bj 

le-eighth of an inch, to the ventilator ; holes in the strap catch on an 

a iron pin in the sill. All side ventilators are best when made to open under 

) the Bide shelf and over the pipes or flues, so as to warm the air before it 
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Strikes the plants. Similar doors may be hung from tbe side beds 
house. The flues are often boarded up, to secure good bottom heal for 
the plants on the side shelves. Fig. 56 is a section of a cheap house on a 
scale of one-sevcnih of an inch to the foot, showing 
open ventilators under the stages and at the top 
of the roof. 

Sash bars for a curved roof should be I by l-^ 
inches, cut on a radius to conform to the rafters, and 
well nailed in the grooves of the purlines. These 
bars only run from one purline to another. The 
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Fig. il,.Siclia>i tfChiaf Grtfdausi. Fig. 5; — Stclien tf £atia GuUtr. 

plates are z by 4 inches. The gutter is of wood, about 4l by 3 inches in 
width, the ends put square together with a piece four inches long and five- 
eighlhs wide curved galvanized sheel-iron driven into both ends of the 
pieces which meet. The gutters are held in place by a bracket, which ih 
useful as well as ornamental. In winter place a foot-board over the gutter 
and let it rest on tlie sash above. Tack it fast. It will be found to keep 
ice from accumulating in the gutters. Fig. 57 is a section of gutter and 
bracket, and other pieces, sliowing how they are attached to the rafters and 
mullion posts, which are 
placed half way between 



Notiw 



the 



small groove under the 
edge of the piece which is 
justabovethegutlet. This 
prevents water from fol- 






against 



rafter. Thelowergl; 
gins just on the upper side 
of this piece. 

^ & The shelving for all 

¥\%. li.—F/iii:s and Shtlvii. houses may be made of 

open slals or light ninlched inch boards. The side shelves are about three 

feet wide, with a light strip on the edge to retain sand to set pots on. The 

legs of (he shelves should rest on stones or biicks. 
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The paths are about three feet wide, and best made of grout, 
rounding lo let off the water. Some are made of slats of wood. In a 
long lean-to for ornamental purposes, a winding path givea great variety, 
and keeps small parties out of sight of each other. In the centre 
of a. wide house there may be a stage with shelves rising towards 
the centre, with an average slope about parallel with the rafters. Some 
build an eight inch brick wall within the paths and fill the space with earth 
for plants. The walls must be tied with iron rods running across the bed- 
It is impossible to describe a tenth part of all the tasteful fixings seen 
in houses managed by skillful persons. These consist of brackets, rock 
work, trellises, rustic seats, grottoes, fountains, aquaria, fancy pots, &c. 
Pasnl and Coiar.— The heavier parts inside, above the stages, are beau- 
il when painted pearl white, and the sash a light sky blue. The legs of 
the stage may test on a flat stone or a few bricks. The wood'Work should 
be well painted, and all joints are better if put together in green paint 



Fie- 50. — Ortiattuntal EiigluA GrefnJuntse. 

Fig. 5g represents an elabotale and ornamental English greenhouse or 
conservatory, with a curvilinear roof. It is not so well adapted to the 
colder winters of this country as one with a lower roof, which would bring 
le healed air nearer Ihe planls, and require less fuel. One of the best 
9 of this character Is the glass building recently erected at 



Fig. 60. — GrmAmai at Mkhigati Agricidtttrid Cclligt. 

the State Agricultural College at Lansing, Mich., which is represented 
1 by fig. 60, taken from a photograph. This greenhouse combines, in an 
1 emiment degree, beauty or symmetry of appearance, with the low roof 
required for our cold winters. It measures z6 feet to inches, by 27 feet 6 
)c» ^=1 
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inches. The portion on tlie right, in front, is intended more particularly 
lor the exhibition of plants in flower ; the other parts for various operalici 




^^^ 



Fig. 6 



-P!a«. 



in propagating and culture. The plan, which is excellent, (tig. Gi,) e: 
plains itself The cost of this structure was 88,000. 

Greenhouses are very apt to have too much wood in them when built 
by common mechanics. They should be made as light as is consisteni 
with strength. Heavy oniaments are all out of place. 

Propagatinc is mostly done in low, narrow houses, placing the cuttings in 
sand which is on Ihe Stage, As before remarked, the space under the stage 01 
slielf is usually boxed up, to keep the sand much warmer than the air above 
it, to secure what is called a good bottom heat. This is very essential to 
good success, and too often overlooked or forgotten. There is nothing new 
in this &ct, as it was well known forty years ago, and perhaps a hundred. 
Shelves or benches for this purpose are usually made of wood, sometimes 
of slate. Some prefer vats containing warm water. They are more ei- 
pensive, and will not last over six or eight years. Good vats can be mode 
of water-lime cement, held in place by boards till sufficiently hardened. A 
vat of wood may be made as follows : Lay a tight shelt or bench three 
feet wide along the side of the house, selecting the best pine stulf \\ inches 
thick, tongued and grooved, and carefully put together in green paint. 
Place a piece 2^ or 3 inches wide, one edge up, along the front edge and 
back edge of the shelf, and across the ends ; also one along the middle. 
1 The middle strip does not extend quite to the farther end. On these three ; 
parallel strips place another tight shelf, with etlges 3 inches high, upon L 
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which place l^ inches of clean sand, to contain the cuttings. This roust 
never get above 70" for most cuttings. Tap the flow pipe and conduct 
it into the aide of the vat near one end. The water, li mches deep, after 
passing down one side of the vat and back the other, will pass 01 






pipe 1 



Che r< 



the boiler. To check the heat, 

place a little block partially over 

the upright flow pipe where it 

enters the viL If much oyer 80 

feet long, the water gels too cool 

before leaving the vat. Fifty to 

Fig. bi.—Flirtii 0/ Waicr «. Tai. gbity feet, or any shorter lengthy 

will do. Fig. 62 shows a vat, the ends of the flow pipe, A, and return 

pipe, B, and the course of the water. ■ 

A Double Span House. — For large establishments, thissiyle of house 
has been brought to great perfection as far as concerns cost, economy of 
fuel, ease of manageroent, and (he capacity to grow good plants. Nearly 
all nurserymen and florists seem well satisfied with them. The main fea- 
tures are well given in Henderson's Floriculture. Three houses are placed 
side by side, in contact, each 1 1 feet wide by 50 feet to 100 feet long, run- 
ning north and south, with shed 16 feet wide, for potting and packing, on 
the nonh. The walls are hollow, made of bricks or posts of wood set 
firmly in the ground and cut offevenly about three feet above ground. On 
these are nailed a a by 4 inch scantling, projecting i j inches over the post. 
One foot above the ground is a notch in each post for another horizontal 
scantling. On these is placed a layer of tarred building paper and another 
wall of boards, leaving a 4-inch hollow apace. A filling of sawdust or tan 
or shavings is not needed, and may harbor mice. On the plate is nailed a 
slanting board S inches wide. The roof consists entirely of hot-bed sash 
3 by 6 feet, set up opposite each other, with the top end fitting into a ridge 
pole, like fig. 63. Alternate sash are screwed fast at both ends. The other 
sashes may be raised at one edge 
for ventilation, and secured by 
the iron strap previously des- 
cribed. For many purposes it is 

. the glass during a portion of the 
* year. The paths are 2 feet wide, 
Fig. fij. leaving the benches 4.^ feet on 

each ^de, raised on posts over the pipes or flues. If heated by flues, there 
are two of them for three houses, each running from the furnace next the 
outside wall of the houses ; they cross the south end and run back each 
side of the centre house. 

This plan of three houses, side by side, with two furrows, is found to 
work well in New. York State and in Michigan, even where there is con- 
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sidcrabic snow. 

length of the house a 
a little cheaper. 

Fig. 64 shows a s« 
tion of a, gutter or eave 
trough, and the rafter 
resting upon i 
lets for the side may 
be narrower, and sup- 
ported by brackets. 

A rather steep roof, 
45". " 
■ F\g.f^. —SiciicHB/Gnlltr. tage; 

light, the house is stronger, and there is less drip, but 
the temperature is m 
and higher stages n 
plants near the glass 
A Lean-to is a kind of green-house often used, but the light ia all 




quently turned around, 
plan, and tig. 67 a 



Fig. 6i.—CA£af LioH-tB, HtsUd ^ Fhit, 





Fig 67 —Siclim of BtKha and 
B/Fbas mdtr tlum. 

A neatly constructed greenhouse, attached to a dwelling, and partaking 
omewhat of the nature of a lean-to, with but little of its disadvantages, L 
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Fig. lli.—GTtin/uniu allachtdlo D-axllmg. 
A veiy cheap one, easily managed, may be made as fallows : Ju: 
beneath a sloping outer cellar door may be placed a few sash and glas 
11 times, except nights and very cold weather, the 
wooden doors may be 
open. Some plants 
do very well in su 









:. 69 ■ 



ts such a contrivance 
with the wooden doors 
omitted; fig. 7a is a 

is the cellar; *, the place where the south cellar wall has been removed ; 
r, the standing wall ; and J the sash. 

The writer knows of something which has given entire satisfaction, on 
1 larger scale, 8 by l3 feet, on the east side of the cellar. It can be 
jnlered through the eel- 

m the hous 

above. A saddle boiler 

is used, arched all o 

with brick, which grows 

1^ smaller as it becomes 

a flue and 1 

large chimney, which 

s for other fires in the house. It needs very little a 

j^ boiler also has some pipes attached for warming with water. It takes A 

) about zi cords of 3-foot wood for a year. (J 

ic^. ^=@ 
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A Portable Dwarf Span Roof Greenhouse^ for setting oyer asparagus, 
rhubarb, grapevines, tomatoes, &c, to keep oflf frost and retain heat in 




Fig. 71. — Portable Covtrfor Low Crops, 

spring or autumn, is shown in fig. 71. Doors on hinges, as shown, may 
be made to cover the glass quickly in cold weather. The cost is about 
one dollar per foot, three feet wide. 

Heating Apparatus. — Steam is now seldom used for heating green- 
houses, as it requires more attention, and there is more danger than when 
warm water is employed. Heat does not circulate until the steam is gene- 
rated, while water begins to circulate as soon as the temperature rises one 
degree. Warm water is safest, there is no danger of gas or explosion, the 
heat is not excessive anywhere, but evenly distributed. There is some- 
thing injurious and unpleasant about a high heat of flues or iron pipes. 
The labor of tending fire for warming by water is very little, an item of no 
small account in a large house. The cost of boiler and pipes is the greatest 
objection to their use. Water is best for large houses ; many prefer brick 
flues for small ones. The boiler should be large enough to contain a great 
body of hot coal, and not need hurrying. The flow pipe must come out at 
the highest point of the boiler. Most builders put up pipes so the flow 
pipe slowly rises from the boiler to the extreme end, where there is an ex- 
pansion tank ; from here the pipe returns below and parallel with the 
flow pipe, and enters the lower part of the boiler. Mr. Saunders of Wash- 
ington, arranges the flow pipe to slowly descend, and the return pipe also, 
through the whole length. It works well. His reasons for this arrange- 
ment are — that after leaving the boiler the water grows colder and heavier, 
and naturally falls, to make room for the lighter warm water. The fewer 
turns in the pipe, the better. After many years of experience, Hitchings 
gives the following rule for the amount of 4-inch pipe to heat a glass house 
well made ; For a temperature of 40® to 45°, with outside at 10*' to 15** 
below zero, we need one foot of pipe to every four feet of glass exposure ; 
for 65*^ to 70° we need one foot of pipe to every three feet of glass. The 
boiler should set four to eight feet below the level of the house, though 
this is not essential with all heaters. The pipes at each joint rest on brick 
piers carefully made. Houses on low ground may have the pipes descend 
and then rise to pass under a sill, but this is thought objectionable. 
For farther details consult almost any catsilogue advertising heating 
apparatus. 

E. W. Herendeen of Geneva, N. Y., has fiimished for this article a des- 
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cription of a cheap boiler for heating greenhouses, which is represented by 

the accompanying figure (fig. 72.) A is the ash- 
hole ; B, an iron ring in which the grate G is placed, 
and around which the boiler rests. The fire-place F 
is inside the boiler, which has a water space, W W, 
around the fire, two to three inches. The boiler is 
made water-tight at top and bottom. The stovepipe 
B fits on the upper part The boiler simply rests on 
the iron ring R, and is made of sheet copper, by a good 
tinman. D is the door for putting in coal ; H, the 
flow pipe ; C, the return pipe ; P, a plug for letting 
off" water. No safety-valve is required, as the water 
flows out freely — passing out constantly, the boiler 
being always /w//, as the water is on a higher level 
than the boiler. Any ingenious tinner can make one 
of these at a cost of $25 to $40, according to size. 
Mr. Herendeen has used this boiler for several years 
I Fig. 72. for houses of moderate size. The copper being thin, 

the heat passes readily through it fi'om the burning coal, of which about 

two tons per month are required for a medium-sized propagating house. 

As the water is never over 150**, the copper does not bum out, and it will 

last an indefinite number of years. 

Flues have long been used. They are very simple in construction. 
The bottom is made of bricks or tiles, a foot one way, held up on bricks 
or stones to allow the heat to escape ; the sides are made of two or three 
bricks above each other on edge ; and the top is covered with tiles. The 
flue should gradually rise for its whole length. The mortar should be 
thin and the bricks damp, so that no joints will be left for pointing. Well 
puddled clay makes a very good mortar. Tiles a foot square often have 

— ^j^«-»— «™i raH^mjgsr— 3, notch along one edge to 
— .iii^-'^^^^ mhemUK MK i iH^U nvaa B!^^^^^- . overlap a notch in the pre- 

Fig. 73. vious tile. The best way 

to lay them is shown in fig. 73, where the little furrow on top should be 

filled with mortar. A brick furnace may be made and set two or three 

feet below the flues. The door should be just outside the glass house and 

open into the shed near a coal bin. If for coal, make for a moderate sized 

house, a furnace i^ feet wide, 2^ feet high at the centre of the arch, and 

2 feet deep, and lined with fire bricks. If for wood, it must be longer and 

some larger, depending on the size of the house. The arch needs an iron 

firont, with two doors, one for fuel and one for ashes. Iron grates to hold 

up the fuel are desirable. It is generally thought impracticable to make 

flues work well if much over 120 feet in length. On the flue should be 

I placed several large, long pans of water, to aflbrd moisture. Instead of 

Jk bricks for the entire flue, after about 20 feet, flues are nicer and better 

Q made of large cement drain pipe ; they crack and give out heat too freely 

^o@ 
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for placing nearer Ihe furnace. A saddlt boiltr is sometimes used, uniting 
the heating by flues with that by water. It is a very economical anii satis- 
factory way of heating small houses, 

Lonff Fltits Buritdin the Grmtnd.—'^'az writer knows of a double span 
house, 100 by 30 feet, and iz feet for the extreme height, all above ground. 
The glazing is not very light. The house is kept at a minimum tempera- 
ture at night of 45°. Inside the bouse, near one end, at [he side, is a brick 
furnace 2 or 3 feet below (he flue, and covered with coarse sand and gravel. 
The tlue on that side of the house is horizontal, and buried below the 
ground level so that there is 3 inches of gravel above tbe top. At the end 
farthest from the furnace the flue rises about a foot, runs across the end 
and back the other side on a level, resting on the ground ; thence into a 
chimney, which is a triSe over 12 feet high. The whole.tlue is a little over 
200 feet long. I have asked many a man who had been used to green- 
houses all his life, how such an arrange- 
ment would work. Every one said it 
would fail. In the winter of 1873, a 
very severe one, the only tiiel used was 
about 150 bushels of coke and two cords 
of wood, the cost of coke, (15, and of all 
the wood, (8. The owner has curtains 
inside, so arranged that he can, in five 
minutes completely screen Ihe house, or 
in (he same time expose the plants to the 
light. This screen is drawn over every 
night He prefers green beech wood 
for fuel. 

The warm bed of sand and the curtains 
obviate the necessity of any firing up 
during the night. To start the draught 
when the long flue is cold he has the fol- 
w^ lowing device ; Inside the chimney is a 
6-inch stovepipe, 8 feet long, which has an 
—- — elbow at each end, each passing through 
Fig. 74. the side of the chimney and opening into 

the house. At A, in fig. 74, is a damper to stop the pipe, and open it atC. 
This is done when wishing to aid the draft. He then builds a light fire of 
shavings or kindling wood, or even a lamp set in, at D. This warms the 
air in the chimney, and starts the draught at once. After it is onoe start- 
ed the damper is changed, so that as cold air goes in at D it comes out 
warm at P if there is any heat in the air passing from the flue and up the 
chimney. It saves heat 

The rapidly increasing demand for greenhouses is one of the most 
promising signs of the times. It indicates culture and refinement. There 
is something truly ennobling in caring for ornamental plants, which are 
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raised for the lore of them, without any reference to the money they will 
bring, while growing them for money is one of the most honorable of 
occupations. What a contrast between growing roses and lilies, camellias 
and carnations, and distilling or selling intoxicating drinks ! 



CRANBERRY CULTURE IN NEW-JERSEY. 



By E. W. Crank, Caldwbll, Nbw-Jbksby.* 



Species and Varieties. 

THE CRANBERRY is found growing wild in many parts of the world. 
It belongs to the Heath family, and the genus Vaccinium. The 
European Vaccinium oxycoccusy a small, mottled berry, grows in some 
parts of England, Scotland, Germany and Sweden, and on the steppes of 
Russia ; the same species is found in different portions of the United 
States, but we do not hear that it has been successfully cultivated either 
here or abroad. 

The American cranberry (Vaccinium macrocarpon) is found in most 
or all of our States, from Maine to the Carolinas, in Oregon and Washing- 
ton territories at the northwest, in the British Possessions, and even in 
Alaska. It is much larger than the European, and of greatly superior 
flavor, — also generally of a darker and brighter color when mature ; while 

growing it is of a light green, 
which changes in ripening to a 
light or dark red, or crimson, 
and sometimes to a mottled 
color, the berry being from one- 
fourth to one inch or more in 
diameter. It blossoms in June, and the fruit 
ripens in September and October. The run- 
ners of the vines are from one to eight or 
more feet in length, and with small oblong 
leaves. It may properly be called an ever- 
green, though the leaves turn to a brownish 
hue during the fall, especially when the vines 
have been cultivated, and set in sand. 

The American cranberry is divided by 
growers and writers on this subject, into 
Fig- 7S-—Bell Cranberry. three leading varieties. 
1st. The Bell Cranberry, (fig. 75,) so called because of its fancied re- 
semblance in shape to a bell. 

* 'I'he basis of this article was first published in the Transactions of the New- Jersey Ag- 
ricultural Society, but it has since been specially revised and added to, and all the illustra- 
tions prepared, expressly for the Illustratsd Annual Rbgistbr. 
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2d. The Bugle cranberry (fig. 76) somewhat 




mbles a bugle head; 
is elongated, and ap- 
proaches an oval in 

3d. The Cheny 
cranberry (fig. 77) is 
so called from its 
similarity in shape, 
size and Color to the 

These varieties too 
run together, and 
produce inlennediate 



Thevi 






Fig. -jt-Suglc Cranberry. difler ; somB are of a 

shorter growth than others, and apparently produce more fruit and less 
vine; these are of course to be preferred. Until recently, little atten- 
tion has been given this subject, it being popularly supposed that the wild 
nature of the cranberry 
could not be successfully 
tamed to any great extent, 
for nhich there has been 
> some foundation in fact ; 
but experiments are now in 
progress which will doubt- 
less add to our knowledge 
on this point, as well as to 
others of interest in regard 
to cultivating the fruit, 
successfully cultivated anywhere, 
as is this in the United States, between 38° and 45° north latitude — 
though it is said that this limit may be extended several degrees south- 
ward in the Alleghanian ranges; and also several northward, on Out 
western coast, on account of the peculiar influence of the ocean currents 
upon the climate. A medium between these latitudes is preferable, though 
there are but comparatively few localities where all the requisites of soil, 
sand, water and climate are to be found ; and a smaller average of land is 
better adapted to their growth than to almost any other fruit. These requi- 
sites, nowever, are believed by careful observers to exist in greater perfec- 
tion in Southern New-Jersey than in any other State or part of the world. 
Early Growers. 
The first attempts to cultivate this fruit, of which we have any knowledge, 
were made by Captain Henry Hall of Dennis, Mass., on Cape Cod, in the 
year 1S12. He sold his first crops for Irom Fi to P1.25 per bushel, and y ^ 
the original vines yielded a fair crop in 1873, as they have hardly ever failed (J 
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to do since they first came into bearing. Many difficulties, however, 
were encountered, and it was nearly forty years before the cranberry was 
generally cultivated on "the Cape," which locality for a time almost en- 
tirely supplied our markets. 

John- Webb of Jackson township, Ocean county, was doubtless the first 
successful cultivator in New- Jersey. He commenced his experiments 
about the year 1843, having only the slight information from newspapers 
coming occasionally into his hands, that cranberries had been cultivated 
on Cape Cod with satisfactory results. Living as he did, in an isolated 
place, (a few miles from Cassville,) with little education, and no capital, 
he was embarrassed with many difficulties. Still he persevered, until at 
length his enterprise was crowned with the success it so richly deserved, 
and which, as his work was very rudely done, was indeed surprising. 

Soils and Localities. 

The best localities for the growth of the cranberry are peat or muck 
bottoms, with adjoining banks of pure sand, (for covering the plantation 
before the vines are set,) and so situated that they can be completely 
flowed by living streams during the winter, as well as thoroughly drained 
at other seasons of the year. Many growers have a decided preference for 
cedar swamps, and (although other bottoms are sometimes perhaps equally 
as godd) they are considered, when favorably located, as rather the surest, 
though more expensive to work. Cranberries grow well also on good 
"savannas," but not so abundantly, nor do they last so long as on muck 
bottoms. 

The recommendation of the late Prof. Agassiz, to avoid the drift forma- 
tion, or that portion of it consisting of rocks not in place, gravel, clay, loam, 
&c, has been found correct in practice. Many experiments have been 
made on land of this kind, but nearly all of them have proved failures. 

Dr. Cook, New- Jersey State Geologist, states that even muddy water run- 
ning over the vines is extremely detrimental, if not fatal, to their growth. 

Preparation of Soils. 

In preparing a plantation, the surface must first be cleared of the wood, 
timber or brush ; then it must be ** turfed," — that is, the surface soil and 
roots must be taken off" with a hoe made for that purpose. The next step 
is to ditch it, by clearing out the main water-course, and digging side drains 
running into it — ^generally in deep, bottom lands, about one and a half or 
two rods apart, but the distance should be varied in accordance with the 
nature of the ground. The turf removed is used for leveling up low places 

where needed, so 
^^1, ., that the surface 
J may be slightly 

Fig. 'jZ.— Section of Ditches, rounded between 

the side drains, fig. 78. It is also used for building the dam, which is con- 
structed with two walls of turf, filled in with sand, a ditch having first 
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md benealh ; tfae solid filling makes it 




/ WmU or Tar/Dam 



been cut between them 
witer tight (fi„ 70 ] 
After turfing and ditch ng muck bottoms must be sanded to the depth 
of from four to six inches 
' with pure sand, without 
re of clay or loam, 
t should be ta.ken 
from a stiffident depth 
below the surface to avoid 
1" seeds. The silex impart- 
■ ed to the vine fiom the 
aand stiffens it, materially 
•g lit promotes its productive 
ness, and tends also ti 
prevent the growth of weeds. Many experiments have been made ti 
n the proper depth to which the sand should be applied ; where 
little or none is used the vines grow long and slender, and do not 
when sanded. While some have thought two inches si 
others have tried a thickness of twelve inches or more, and with good 
results — though with this amount the vines make a slower growth, r. 

t of the length of lime required for the rootlets to teach the peat 
beneath, from which they draw their support. 

Most cultivatois, however, have concluded that the above depth (fron 
four to six inches) t! 
ahoulrightfor bottom 
lands when prepared, 
though it may be 1 

cording to the char: 
ter of the soil — deep 
muck requii 
— and that re-sanding 
Fig. go.—PivlaiU Tratkt, and MsiU af Sandal. every few year; 

1 layer of from one to two inches, is preferable to using a much lai^r 
quantity at first. 

The sand is generally obtained in the banks adjoining the edges of the 
the swamps, from which it is brought, if a short distance, on wheelbarrows, 
if a long one, by 

car and portable 
track (fig. 80.) In 

. easily oh-L 

tained by sinking (J 
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pits to the layer beneath the muck — when the latter is not too deep— from 
which it is thrown up and spread over the surface. The pits are filled 
with the turf, &c, allowed to settle, and then covered with sand. Dr. 
Goodell informed me that this plan was successfully employed at Cran- 
berry Park. 

Setting the Plants. 

After sanding, the vines are set in rows about twenty inches apart, and 
but a moderate quantity of vine should be used for each hilL This is the 
usual method, though the distance is often varied either way. Mr. D. R. 
Gowdy of West Creek, N. J., one of the original cultivators, has, from 
recent experiments, concluded that the vines should not be set over a foot 
apart, and that the additional cost of the vines, &c., will be more than paid 
by earlier and larger crops, as well as by the matting of the vines in much 
less than the usual time, which keeps down other vegetation, and saves 
labor and expense in cleaning. 

Some have preferred that the distance should be three feet apart — and 
even more — claiming as advantages, that the vines can be more easily cul- 
tivated, if desired, with the aid of a horse and plow or cultivator, and that 
a larger growth of new vines will be obtained. 

Mr. N. H. Bishop of Manahawkin, N. J., has also successfully adopted the 
method of layering the vines, or placing them in furrows in the sand, with 
which they are entirely covered to the depth of about one and a half inches. 
Vines grow finely by this method, but great care must be taken to keep 
them moist. Wild vines have generally been preferred to cultivated ones 
for setting, from the fact that they grow more vigorously at first, especially 
if the season is a very dry one. Cultivated vines are, however, now often 
chosen by those wishing to secure certain varieties which they have been 
better able to select from bearing plantations, though it is extremely dif- 
ficult to separate varieties and thus get them pure. 

" Savanna " land — which is the name given to land lying between upland 
and swamp, composed of a mixture of peat and sand — can be plowed, and 
does not need sanding ; this is a great saving of expense, but so large 
crops cannot be expected as from bottom lands. Where possible on land 
of this kind, the turf not needed for the dam should be plowed or dug under 
the sand, as it is often the richest part of the soil, and is well adapted to 
the growth of the plant. 

The surplus turf was formerly used in constructing "float (or turf) 
fences," but experience has shown this to be a bad practice, as they fur- 
nish harbors for worms, grasshoppers, &c., which feed upon the vines 
and fruit. 

Flowing. — Plantations should be well flowed from December until 
May. The water fertilizes the vines, protects them from frost, and is the 
only reliable remedy known for the vine worm, which is one of our worst 
enemies. It is thought that the warmth of the water, where held on the 
vines until the loth or 15th of May, destroys the eggs deposited on the 
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leaves the previous year ; hence the advantages not only of late but thorough 
flowing, as the portions not flowed often constitute a hatching ground for 
the worms, from which they spread to the adjoining vines, though it has 
been noticed that they apparently prefer not to go much beyond the water 
line if they can find sufficient vines that have not been flowed. 

Much has been written at times in regard to the cultivation of upland 
cranberries^ or the swamp vines planted on upland, but I know of none 
who have succeeded. The cranberry is natural to low and moist peat 
land, and on such it should be grown, for even high " savannas " are now 
considered objectionable. 

Insect Enemies. 

The cranberry grower frequently meets other foes, some of which I will 
briefly notice. 

The fruit worm, although not so troublesome as the vine or fire worm 
above mentioned, sometimes does much damage. They work less on 
moist than on dry ground, and the best remedy of which I have heard, is 
ro raise the water a little in the ditches, if possible, where they may make 
their appearance. 

Grasshoppers and crickets also occasionally commit serious depreda- 
tions on the growing crop. Some growers have tried the plan of keeping 
flocks of turkeys on vines infested with them, and with good results, though 
others have not succeeded with this method. Mr. Charles L. Holman of 
Bricksburg, N.J., states that the ravages of an army of crickets on a plantation 
near his place, during the summer of 1873, were effectually stayed by the 
frequent visits of a large number of crows from the neighboring woods, 
which is a fact worthy of mention, and should prevent the destruction of 
these not generally popular birds, in the vicinity of cranberry plantations. 
It is also thought that the English sparrow may prove useful in destroying 
worms and insects, and probably experiments will be made with them 
during the coming season. 

As grass, bushes and turf fences afford hiding places for all these depre- 
dators, they should be removed, not only from the plantation itself, but 
from the land bordering on it, for a distance of several rods on each side. 
Whortleberry bushes are especially objectionable, as it is said that their 
leaves are the natural food of the vine worm. 

Protection from Fires — Weeds. — It is also a protection against the 
fires that often rage in "the Pines," to have the edges of the adjoining 
grounds cleared, and better still, if the location is a dangerous one, to have 
them floated, so that sand may be easily obtained with shovels, as that is 
the most effective agent in staying their progress. 

Many crops have been either partially or wholly lost during the past 
two or three seasons, by " scald," (or a rotting of the fi-uit just before the 
A ripening season,) the causes of which are as yet but imperfectly understood, 
j^ though from investigations now in progress it is hoped that biuch will be 
Q learned in regard to it during the coming season. 

@c^= 
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Young vines, however, are more apt to be aflfected than older ones, and 
it seems evident that plantations having thorough drainage and a free cir- 
culation of air are less liable to it than others where these conditions are 
nut found. 

It is best to keep the ground free from weeds and grass for two or three 
years after the vines are set ; the ditches should also be cleaned of the 
sand, &C., which frequently runs into them. This costs usually from ^10 
to $20 a year per acre, but if carefully done, on well located and properly 
prepared land, the expense is afterwards, as a general thing, comparative- 
ly slight, as the vines should by that time have possession of the ground, 
and prevent to a great extent the growth of other vegetation — and with an 
occasional re-sanding to the depth of from one to two inches, which pro- 
duces a new growth, the plantation will last a great number of years — ^in 
fact indefinitely, as the original vines set on Cape Cod more than sixty 
years ago, produced a fair crop in the fall of 1873. 

Some growers, especially on " the Cape," occasionally mow off the old 
vines, in order to obtain a new and vigorous growth, and savanna planta- 
tions have been renewed by carefully plowing them up, in which case the 
vines start between the furrows, and spread over the whole surface. 
When either of the last mentioned methods are practiced, there is general- 
ly a loss of one or two crops, which there need not be by the first, if the 
work has not been too long delayed, so that there is a large growth of old 
wood. It may be said, however, in favor of mowings that where the vines 
are good, and there is a demand for them for setting, they will often sell 
for as much as a crop of fruit, or perhaps more. 

Frosts. — Late spring and early fall frosts sometimes seriously injure the 
crop. The former may, however, generally be avoided by late flowing, but 
the water should not be held on too long, as the growth may thereby be 
kept back so much that the fruit will be damaged by an early fall frost, 
which it is more likely to resist if ripe. The fruit of sanded vines is less 
liable to frost than that of natural meadows which have not been sanded, 
and although in some localities the latter bear often very well, the crop is 
more uncertain, as well as smaller. 

Fertilizers. 

Some plantations are over-run with moss, which prevents the runners 
from taking root It is sometimes brought in by burning turf or brush on 
the land when prepared, which should be avoided — especially on savanna 
ground, not requiring sand. The best remedies that I know of are appli- 
cations of sand and plaster of Paris, and ditching. 

Plaster is also a very good fertilizer for savanna lands that need stimu- 
lating. Good bottom lands need no fertilizing, but quite a number of ex- 
periments have been tried with different articles on lighter lands. Probably 
nothing better has been found than muck, which contains all the elements 
needed for the growth of the vine and fruit, except those obtained from 
water, sand and air ; where applied, however, it should always be covered 
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with sand, as berries grown on muck without such covering seem mofe apt 
to scald than others. 

Plaster and fine ground bone dust have each been used with success, 
and will doubtless be valuable for lands where muck cannot be readily 
obtained. It is also thought by some growers, that a moderate applica- 
tion of Peruvian guano soon after the blossoming season^ will not only be of 
great service as a fertilizer, but in protecting the vines from worms and 
insects. Great care should, however, be exercised in the use of artificial 
fertilizers, as it has been observed that on vines which have been over- 
stimulated, although the quantity of fruit was greatly increased, the berries 
were large, hollow and watery, and the vines bore little or nothing again 
for several years. 

An analysis of the fruit made some time since by Prof. Horsford of Cam- 
bridge, also showed that but little fertilizing was needed for its growth, 
less than one-fifth of one per cent, being found in the ash, as inorganic 
matter derived from the soil — ^all the rest from water and the air. 

Gathering the Fruit, and Shipping. 

The berries ripen in September and October. The "picking season" 
generally commences about the loth or 15th of September, lasts from four 
to six weeks, and furnishes employment to thousands of women, girls, boys, 
and sometimes men. A good plantation at this season, with its rich load of 
fruit, presents a beautiful as well as a lively scene. Good workers will gene- 
rally gather about three bushels per day, though some have picked as high as 
four or five, aud even more. Many of the younger ones, however, will not 
exceed one bushel, so that in a force of fifty or one hundred they generally 
average in good work about two bushels per day. The system now most in 
favor is the use o f peck boxes or baskets, for which peck tickets are given, 
when filled, by the overseer. (Fig. 82 is a peck picking box, the dotted 
lines showing inside marks for half peck and 
peck ; fig. 83, peck picking basket) Four of 
these are exchanged for one bushel ticket, 
and the bushel tickets are again exchanged for 
fives or tens. No book is required, and the 
tickets represent the money, for which they are 
Fig. 82. generally taken at the neighboring stores. At ^ig- ^s- 
the close of the work the tickets are usually redeemed with as little delay 
as possible. The usual price paid for picking is fifty cents per bushel, 
though in some places but forty cents is paid. 

Considerable money has been spent in making and experimenting with 
machinery, and though nothing entirely satisfactory has been produced, it 
has been demonstrated to the satisfaction of one or two of the inventors 
that, in case pickers should become very scarce, or demand extortionate 
wages, or berries should become extremely plentiful, a machine may 
be made to cull them, though not quite clean ; but it is thought that for the 
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present, or as long as people can readily be obtained to pick them for forty 
or fifty cents per bushel, it is not worth while to experiment further with 
the machinery. The berries are generally emptied from the pickers' 
baskets or boxes into crates or barrels, in which they are carted to the 
place where stored. For storing, a dry, well ventilated cellar is to be pre- 
ferred, and crates are better than barrels, because more conveniently filled, 
and if strips are placed between them, as they always should be, a good 
(^portunity is given for the circulation of air, and it is thought that they 
they will keep better. 

Markets. — The berries are shipped principally to the great cran- 
berry markets of New- York and Philadelphia, many of them without re- 
sorting, though the most careful growers now re-sort and screen their 
fruit before shipment, if kept long after picking. It should also be care- 
fully looked over when picked, and the packages well filled just before 
forwarding, both to give satisfactory measure, and because they carry much 
better in full packages. 

The best demand has existed in our markets for dark colored fruit, which 
has heretofore brought higher prices than the light, as it was thought to 
be of better quality, and to keep better. Experience, however, shows that 
while this reasoning holds good with fi-uit which is light- colored because 
unripe, it does not with that which is fully ripened, and sHll of light color, 
and which is frequently met with (as are ripe apples of light color.) Fruit 
of this kind generally keeps better than the " high-colored," is highly 
prized by those acquainted with it for the beautiful light sauce to be made 
from it, and as its value becomes known, brings an equal price, if not 
higher, than the dark colored. As this will doubtless be new to many, I 
will state in corroboration that it is the experience, not only of myself and 
many other growers, but also, o^ a large grocery house having one of the 
best first-class retail trades in this State. 

Although the production of cranberries has increased enormously within 
the past few years, the demand seems, as a general thing, to increase with 
thjB supply, and prices are better now than when the cultivation commenced, 
either in this State or on " the Cape." During the earlier years of cultiva- 
tion, prices ranged from $1 to $2.50 per bushel ; for several years past they 
have been generally from $3 to $5 ; occasionally a little lower, and some- 
times higher. For a short time, a few years since, they were sold as high 
as $45 per barrel. 

As large tracts of land have been prepared and set with cranberries, 

which have not yet come into bearing, it is quite possible that there may 

be times, within the next few years, especially with a large crop at the 

West, when prices will be very low. That of itself, however, will have a 

tendency to increase the consumption of them, as perhaps not one-half the 

, . inhabitants of the United States ever tasted a cranberry, many of whom A 

/fe would become purchasers at extremely low prices, and probably would con- A 

( j tinue to be, even if prices should advance a little, for the fruit is generally Q 
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a favorite, and considered very healthful. Its valuable antiseptic and 
antiscorbutic properties are well known. It is also highly recommended 
by the medical faculty for various diseases. A wine made from it by Rob- 
bins De Bow of Cassville, Ocean Co., N. J., and exhibited at a late fair of 
the society, attracted much attention. Though not adapted for use as a 
beverage, it is believed to possess valuable medicinal qualities. 

Association — Standard Packages. — The growers of New- Jersey 
have within the past year formed an organization called the " New- Jersey 
Cranberry Growers' Association," of which Rev. Dr. John H. Brakeley of 
Bordentown, is president, and Hon. Whitfield S. Johnson of Trenton, sec- 
retary. Its object is to advance the interests of all engaged in cultivating 
cranberries in this State, by obtaining statistics and information of the crop 
of this and other States from time to time, to secure the use of uniform 
packages, to enlarge the market both at home and abroad, &c. It already 
numbers about one hundred members. Three very interesting and suc- 
cessful meetings have been held during the past year, and a record of their 
proceedings published in supplements to the Bricksburg Times, — and the 
results are already apparent. One of the first acts of the Association was 
the establishment of a system of standard packages, in which a large part 
of last year's crop was shipped. This was an important step in advance, 
and was taken and carried out with a unanimity that surprised its most 
earnest friends. Formerly the berries were shipped in barrels of different 
sizes, and in crates var)nng in size from 27 quarts to 32 quarts, those using 
the former size claiming to get just as much for them as those who used 
the latter and furnished a full bushel. The consequence was that dealers 
generally considered that none of the crates held a bushel, and naturally 
were unwilling to pay the price of a bushel for them. 

The standard packages are barrel, bushel zndpeck. The barrel adopted 

is the same as the standard barrel of the Cape Cod 
Cranberry Growers' Association, which secures uni- 
formity where their fruit comes into competition 
with ours. It is made of 28^ inch staves, so jointed 
as to give a bilge of 7^ inches ; heads, i6f inches 






Fig. Za-— Standard Barrel. Fig. Z^'—Btishel Crate. Fig. Z6.~-Peck Crate. 

in diameter, and so set in the staves as to leave the inside measurement of 
barrel between the heads 25^ inches. The finished barrel is about 28 
inches in height, (fig. 84,) and contains three bushels rounded measure. 
The bushel crate measures 8f inches by 12 inches by 22 inches inside, ex 
elusive of the middle partition, contains 2,211 cubic inches, and holds one 



l^ 



bushel, rounded measure — just one-third as much as the barrel, (fig. 85.) 
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The peck crate or box measures 6 inches by 8f inches by 1 1 inches, con- 
tains 552f cubic inches, and has one-quarter the capacity of the bushel 
box, (fig. 86.) The ** round '* in all consists of 3^ quarts per bushel, in ad- 
dition to " struck " measure. The packages hold just the quantities men- 
tioned when wellJUUd^ as packages of cranberries should always be for 
shipping. 

The standard packages are marked with the brand of the association, 
which consists of its initials, with those of the manu^cturer underneath in 
smaller letters, and between two arrow heads. Barrel manufacturers are 
also allowed to use a steel stamp for striking in the heads, instead of brand- 
ing. They are furnished by the standard measure committee of the asso- 
ciation, only to manufacturers who agree to use them on none but standard 
packages, directions for making which are furnished by the committee. As 
no brand is furnished without the manufacturers' initials, it is made an 
easy matter to trace fraud in size, if any should be attempted, to its source, 
especially, as growers and dealers have been furnished with the sizes ; and 
it is made the duty of the committee to expose any irregularities coming 
to their notice, both through the press and by circulars sent to parties in- 
terested. This measure meets the general approval of both growers 
and dealers, has been strongly endorsed by the State inspector of weights 
and measures, and will doubtless speedily come into general use. 

Statistics. 

It is very difficult at present to obtain accurate statistics as to acreage, 
amount of crop, &c., though it is hoped that through the aid of the asso- 
ciation we shall, in a year or two, be able to do so. Although I have made 
special efforts to get them, I can present only estimates^ and give them as 
such from the best information I can obtain : 

No. acres bearing cranberry land in the State, > 4iOoo acres. 

do. cultivated do. do. da not yet in bearing, . . 3»ooo do. 

do. wild, do. do. do. . . 10,000 to 12,000 do. 

Crop of 1873, . .. 125,000 bush. 

Average price of crop of 1873, ^2.50 to $2.75 per bush. 

The only really accurate statistics that I have in regard to the last crop, 

are the receipts in New- York of the New-Jersey Southern railroad, from 

September 22 to December 31, 1873, which were 45,252 bushels. These 

figures were kindly furnished by Mr. N. R. French of 180 Reade-street, 

New-York.* 

Cost and Value. — The cost of cranberry land, and of the labor of pre- 
paring and setting it with vines, varies considerably, according to the loca- 
tion and quality of the land. Perhaps $25 per acre for good savanna land, 
and $150 per acre for the necessary work — and $50 per acre for good bot- 
tom land, and $300 per acre for the work, (after which the yearly expense 
for attention should be but slight,) are about average prices, (though some 

* Since the above was written, Mr. French has been appointed Statistician to the As- 
sociation. 
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savanna lands have been sold as low as $5 or $10 per acre, and the work 
has not probably cost over $100, while cedar swamps have been sold for 
$i2oo per acre, and the cost of preparation has been as high as $700 or 
$800,) with from $10 to $20 per acre per year for attention for two or three 
years after the vines are set. But little fruit can be expected until the 
vines are three or four years of age, when they should begin to bear paying 
crops, which should increase annually for two or three years, when they are 
said to be of full bearing age, and with the attentions mentioned, on well 
selected and properly prepared land, will last indefinitely. 

At four years of age good plantations have been said to have an average 
value of ^1,000 per acre, though the price varies, of course, according to 
the demand and the supply, location, quality, etc. Some owners have re- 
fused $2,000 per acre for their lands, while others could not sell for the 
original cost. 

An average of 100 bushels per acre for a plantation, though not an im- 
mense yield, is considered a very good one. Many have exceeded it, but 
many more have fallen below, and perhaps an average crop for all classes 
of land, in a good season, would not exceed 50 bushels to. 75 bushels per 
acre. Probably the best crop on record for one acre, was that of one acre 
of the celebrated Oxycoccus plantation of Mr. N. H. Bishop of Manahaw- 
kin, N. J., in 1872, from which was sold 423 bushels, for $1,809, gross, 
though parts of acres have yielded at higher rates than the above. A few 
rods of one of our own plantations yielded, during the season of 1873, ^^ 
the rate of over 700 bushels per acre, and larger rates still are reported 
from one or two rods ; but these, of course, are exceptional cases. Single 
crops, however, have often paid 50 per cent, and even more, on the original 
cost. Some, however, think that such profits will not again be realized, 
and it cannot be denied that many have lost money in the business. Some 
plantations have proved failures, and others doubtless will do so, though 
most of them occur on poorly selected land, on which the work has, per- 
haps, been imperfectly done at first and afterwards neglected. To attain 
success, experience and close attention to business is necessary, and so 
much patience that cultivators often think their profits dearly earned when 
successful. 

No ground should be prepared for cranberries unless it can be complete- 
ly flowed, and those engaging in the business should either have a prac- 
tical knowledge of it themselves, and give it their personal attention, or 
first secure the services of some one who has, for the capital invested is 
frequently lost through either ignorance or carelessness. 

Growers have had to encounter many difficulties during the last few 

years, some of which have been very discouraging, still I can see no reason 

why the business should not be depended on to pay, as a general thing, 

I , after the vines get into full bearing, at least 25 to 30- per cent, where every- 

mL thing has been well done and on first-class land ; it certainly should if 

Q the present efforts to extend the market prove successful. 
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Local Advantages — Foreign Trade. 



New- Jersey, without doubt, possesses advantages over every other cran- 
berry growing section of the United Slates. We are, in a great measure, 
exempt from the early and late frosts to which the plantations of Cape Cod 
in the East, and Wisconsin and Michigan in the West are subject. The 
lands of the former locality are also already well occupied, and although 
there are still large tracts of cranberry lands in the Western States named, 
which can be prepared with much less expense than ours, they are not only, as 
above mentioned, much more liable to frost, but the peat being fibrous and 
undecomposed at first, gradually decomposes after being drained, and pro- 
duces a rank growth of vines, which there is generally no sand to check, 
so that the fruit-produdng power of the plant is lessened, and gradually 
decreases. 

The western plantations are also troubled with one or two kinds of 
weeds, which it seems almost, if not quite, impossible to destroy. The 
crop there is irregular, but still it is sometimes quite large ; hence it is the 
more important that we have the foreign outlet for our crops, which we are 
now endeavoring to obtain, and for which the prospect seems encouraging. 

But from the reasons just stated, as well as from our peculiarly advantage- 
ous position between and with such close proximity in two great markets, I 
think that New- Jersey must in the future, as in the past, continue to occupy 
the front rank in the production of this fruit 

In conclusion, I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness for facts and favors 
in the preparation of this paper, to F. M. Todd of Bricksburg, N. J., Geo. 
F. Miller of Hammonton, N. J., James G. Gowdy of Toms River, N. J., 
D. L. Piatt of Jacobstown, N. J., Capt. William Crowell of Dennis, Mass., 
Eastwood's " Cranberry Culture," Reports of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and to the recent and valuable work on the subject prepared by J. J. 
White of New Lisbon, Burlington Co., N. J., (from whom I have also 
received other interesting information.) I am also under obligations to 
the officers of the New- Jersey Cranberry Grower's Association, and others, 
whose names have been mentioned in different parts of this paper. 

As hardly any fruit is more readily cooked than the cranberry, and per- 
haps none is more easily spoiled by improper cooking, I attach herewith a 
copy of the receipts prepared by the Foreign Trade Committee, with the 
aid of the most experienced cranberry cooks, to accompany their shipments 
to England. Much care was taken in their preparation, and it is hoped 
they will be found useful for home as well as foreign use. 

Keeping Cranberries. — Select sound berries, and store in crates or 
shallow bins, or spread on floors, not more than eight or ten inches in 
depth, where the direct rays of the sun cannot affect them. A dry, well 
ventilated room or cellar is best, and the temperature should be kept as 
even as possible. Damp cellars and hot rooms should be avoided. In 
this way the fruit will keep a long time. 

^3® 
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Receipts for Cooking Cranberries. 

Preliminary to the subjoined receipts, it may be remarked — to save repe- 
tition — that very soft berries should first be removed, and those remaining 
thoroughly washed, after which they should be placed in scalding water for 
about two minutes, and then taken out ; this removes a portion of the 
acidity, and a little less sugar will be required. 

White sugar (granulated is best) should be used, and not too much water ; 
the proportions given of each, it is thought, will suit the majority of tastes, 
but when otherwise, the quantities can be made larger or smaller, though 
in using sugar too freely, the distinctive cranberry flavor will be partially 
lost ; some may prefer one pound of sugar where the amount specified is 
three-quarters, but probably others will be better pleased with less, per- 
haps with half a pound — especially for dinner sauce — which makes the 
preparation very palatable, and hjis the advantage of economy ; but when 
desired to keep a long time without canning or sealing, a larger quan- 
tity should be used. On account of the acidity of the fruit it is pre- 
ferable, though not positively necessary, to use porcelain-lined cooking 
utensils. 

Cranberry Sauce is the great American cranberry dish, and the most 
popular one for general use, either for dinner or tea. As a relish with 
game, poultry and meats of all kinds, it is unequaled. To every pound of 
fi^it add three-quarters of a pound of sugar and half a pint of water. Stew 
over a moderate but steady fire. Be careful to cover and not to stir the 
fruit, but occasionally shake the vessel, or remove to a gentler heat, if in 
danger of sticking or burning, If attention to these particulars be given, 
the berries will retain, to a considerable extent, their shape, which is de- 
sirable, and adds greatly to their appearance on the table. Boil from five 
to seven minutes, when they should be removed from the fire, turned into 
a deep dish, and set aside to cool. If to keep, they can be put up at once 
in air-tight jars. 

Strained Sauce. — One and a half pounds of fruit should be stewed in 
one pint of water for ten or twelve minutes, or until quite soft, then strain- 
ed through a colander or fine wire sieve, and three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar thoroughly stirred into the pulp thus obtained, when, after cooling, 
it is ready for use. 

Pies and Tarts may be made from either of the above preparations, 
no upper crust being necessary, except, if preferred, in the shape of narrow 
crossed strips. 

Covered Cranberry Pies — which, where known, are generally con- 
sidered superior to those above mentioned — may be made as follows : 
Make an upper as well as an under crust, completely encasing the berries, 
which should be put in raw^ with a quantity of water equal to about one- 
quarter their bulk, and sugar in the proportion of three-quarters of a pound 
to one pound of fruit, care being taken to sprinkle it well around the edge ; 
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also, if desired, sift a little wheat flour over them to thicken the pulp. Bake 
same as an apple pie, and eat hot. 

Cranberry Jelly. — To each pound of fruit add half a pint of water; 
after the berries become very soft by cooking, strain through a bag, and 
add one pound of sugar for every pint of juice. Boil and skim until jelly 
is produced, which can be tested by occasionally dropping a little in cold 
water ; when it falls to the bottom without mingling with the water, the 
jelly is done, and should be taken from the fire. Pour while warm into 
glasses or moulds (having first rinsed them with cold water to prevent 
sticking) and set in a cool room to harden. 

Another and simpler method, which produces beautiful jelly, and is pre- 
ferred by many, though it will not keep a long time, is to add the sugar to 
the juice without further boiling, by sprinkling and thoroughly stirring 
it in. If the above quantity of sugar should not make it quite stiff 
enough, add a little more, and after pouring out, let it stand several hours 
to harden. 

Preserved Cranberries. — Dissolve three-quarters of a pound of sugar 
in half a pint of water, and, after bringing to a boil, add one pound of light 
or cherry-colored berries, (not allovringthem to be over two inches in 
depth on the bottom of the kettle, which should be covered) and cook 
until they begin to break, then remove them with a strainer to a deep 
jar or dish ; let the S3rrup remain three or four minutes longer, and then 
pour it over the berries, which can be set aside for immediate use, or seal- 
ed up in glass jars, as desired. 

Sweet Pickled Cranberries. — Prepare the large berries by piercing 
a few holes in each with a large needle ; this will allow the pickle to enter 
the fruit. To a pound of berries add half a pound of sugar dissolved in a 
quarter of a pint of vinegar. Cover the vessel, and cook from eight to ten 
minutes, then remove them and continue boiling the pickle until it 
thickens ; then pour it over the berries, adding spices to suit the taste. 
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American Cranberries Abroad. — The following remarks are con- 
densed from the London Field of Feb. 14, 1874 : 

" We have received a box of American cranberries from the New- Jersey 
Cranberry Growers' Association. They are much larger and finer than those 
we are accustomed to see, being, we believe, the produce of the Oxycoccus 
macrocarpus^ and not of the species indigenous to Europe, namely, the 
Oxycoccus palustris. They were sent in small boxes containing about six 
or seven pounds each, and were not bruised or damaged by the transit. 

" The production of cranberries in the United States has increased with- 
in the last few years to a surprising extent. A capital of a million dollars is 
successfully employed in their growth, and the annual yield is estimated 
to be about one hundred thousand barrels — a large part of this amount 
being produced in Southern New-Jersey." 

^z^^- 
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A FINISHED COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 



THE ACCOMPANYING ENGRAVINGS represent a dwelling 
recenlly erected by an eminent literary gentleman of New-England, 
who has devoted much attention to landscape gardening, and who writes 
to us as fallows ; 

" I have made outlines of Che first and second floors, to a scale of 30 feet 
to the inch, which I trust may serve you. Only two or three rooms ate 
completed in the attic In the basement are laundry and man's room, be- 
":s two others (under dining-room and silling-ioom) still unfinished. 
The noticeable features of the house are ; 

I. Use of rough malerial (stone) from the fields for first story, with 
brick quoins and window dressings. 

'2. Exposure of all principal rooms, by at least one window, to south 
light. You will also observe that no room of importance has a north light, 
I the body of ihe house is thoroughly protected by intervening corri- 
dors, pantry, &c, against north winds. 

"3. The confinement of water pipes and conneclions to a narrow belt 
throug;h the house, near flues, to ensure against cold, and to make leakage 
(if any should occur) less general and disastrous. 

"4. The absence of a// /teiW in the interior of the house. The wood 
— white and yellow pine, with some chestnut, butternut and ash — being 
simplv washed with a Hglit stain of asphaltum, in no way obscuring the 
ain, but simply giving the tint of age. 

"There are no mauldirigs proper, inside or out, all finish being of the 
ost simple character. 
, .- ■' The walls are of sand finish— fioa.ieA off and left rough. They are 
'. ) kalsomined with different tints in diBeient rooms. 

©0^= ^D© 
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" The exterior painting (of the wood work) is in three tints, namely, buff 
for general surface ; brown for trimmings, and red for chamfers, heads of 
rafters and roof of ventilating turret. 

" A small elevator (not shown in the diagram) passes from the basement 
to the attic, for transfer of wood, coal, luggage, &c. It also connects at the 
upper end with the ventilating turret, so as to ensure draught through 
from bottom to top. , 

•' A noticeable good thing in this house is the following : In the library 
is a large, old-fashioned fire-place, with tiles and stone hearth, capable of 
taking in wood three feet or more long, which I keep aflame all the winter 
(and late into such springs as this.) The back of the fire-place is of cast- 
iron, and behind this cast-iron plate is an air-chamber having a communi- 
cating small duct with the outer atmosphere. A flue from this air-chamber 
leads up in the chimney to the dining-room, attached to large chamber 
over library, and is closed there by a register. I had counted on this use of 
surplus heat from my wood fire to warm only the dressing-room ; but it not 
only does this, but silso pleasantly tempers the air of large room adjoining. 
It oflfers most agreeable proof of what heat we used to waste in old- 
fashioned fire-places; and I fancy that our ordinary coal grates waste 
nearly as much." 

In addition to the preceding remarks, we condense the following extracts 
fi"om a description of this residence which appeared in a New- York paper 
shortly after the building was completed : 

In building, the owner's first considerations have been convenience and 
adaptability to the wants of his own family, subject to the dictates of a 
choice taste, but without special reference to any conventional rule of 
architecture. Hence it has frequently required a most fixed purpose to 
enable him to overcome the prejudices of architect, carpenters, masons, 
&c The outer walls of the first story are built of the rough stones found 
on the farm, the owner thus putting into practical execution his published 
and favorite theory that this material, only too accessible to nearly every 
New-England farmer, should be thus utilized. In the present instance the 
stone is from rough boulders of granite, trap, sandstone and gneiss. For 
the windows brick timmings have been used, which pleasantly relieve the 
dark stone. The second story is constructed of pine wood, and is sur- 
mounted by the somewhat abruptly receding slated cottage roof. The 
chimneys are a combination of bricks and small chips of the stOnes found on 
the place. A pretty little ventilator juts up from the roof, from the different 
windows of which charming views are enjoyed. 

On the northwest corner an L was built, with a side entrance. This 

contains a large kitchen, with three sleeping rooms above for servants, 

whose quarters are thus entirely by themselves. A sudden slope of the 

, land on the west of the house affords a spacious basement, wherein is a 

w^ laundry and sleeping room for the man servant, and gives ample light to 

() the large and well arranged cellar. Water is supplied to the house from 
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a reservoir on the farm, and a large reserve is kept in a tank in the garret 
Externally the house is painted a yellowish brown, with dun-colored 
facings. 

But we must pass inside to appreciate thoroughly the charming charac- 
ter of ihe innovations against conventionalism. Pausing a moment on the 
little front portico, we observe that the entrance to the house is through a 
heavy door made in two halves, and composed of chestnut, black walnut 
and butternut, which, like nearly every piece of wood of any kind used in 
the house, was grown upon the farm, having been carefully selected, cut 
and allowed to season under the owner's own eyes. 

Once fairly inside, you stand facing west, having on your left a large 
drawing-room, connected by folding doors with a smaller sitting-room, both 
rooms having long windows opening on the south portico, which runs the 
length of the house. Opposite you, at the end of the hall, is the dining- 
room, large, high, and with doors leading into a cupboard stocked 
with beautiful china, and into a little closet heated by warm pipes, 
where the children of the household dry their garments and shoes as 
they come from school, while a long window opens on a pretty litttle 
west portico. 

Yf)u are surprised as you enter the hall to see no stairway or door to 
the right, but passing down near to the entrance of the dining-room you 
discover that here the hall makes a right angle running to the L, and in 
this angle you discover the hitherto concealed stairway on your left, and 
the library door on the right. By having no entrance from the front hall, 
the author will escape unsought visitors and noises when engaged in his 
library, and yet has the full advantage of the front and south views from 
the windows thereof, which reach from floor to ceiling. A convenient 
little dressing-room opens from the library to the north. In the hall and 
dining-room there will be no carpet, the floors being of ash well oiled, and 
bordered with slats of black walnut and stained yellow pine. In the 
drawing-room and sitting-room this same border is used to the width of 
about a foot all around each room, so that the carpets — quiet patterns in 
Axminster and Brussels, all cut square, and being fastened, inside their 
under borders, with a patent screw fitting into a socket — can be taken up 
and put down with very little trouble — certainly a blessing to house- 
keepers. The parlor mantel and chimney piece is like that of the library, 
in being made of native woods handsomely stained. The wainscoting 
of the hall is of fine woods— oak, walnut, ash, chestnut and yellow pine, 
in alternation. 

The walls of the hall are kalsomined a dark maroon, those of the dining- 
room light brown. In all the wood-work of the interior no paint what- 
ever was used, except on the window sashes, which are a dark red. In 
every other case a dark walnut stain has been used, which has taken so 
well upon the white and yellow pine that they have the appearance of hard 
wood. The front stair-case is of black walnut risers, ashen stairs, the steps 
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wide and ascent gradual. The posts are of handsomely carved black 
walnut, the balusters alternate ash and black walnut, the former twisted 
like a rope, the latter smooth. 
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Fig. ^— Plan of Second Stoiy — Scaie^ zo feet to the inch. '^—Balcony; B R—Bath- 

I — C L — Closet ; D R — Dressing-rootn. 



room- 



The second floor contains six chambers, with accompanymg oressmg 
and bath-rooms, etc The arches over the doors to the chambers are 
of stained white pine, with a Dutch or majolica tile set in the centre. 
In many of the rooms are alcoves for the beds similarly ornamented. 
The door sills on this floor are of cherry. In the southeast or guest 
chamber is an English slate mantel-piece, ornamented with flowers ex- 
quisitely painted and then baked therein. Upon the third floor, to 
which a convenient little elevator for trunks, bundles, etc, runs from 
the first story, but two chambers and dressing-rooms are as yet finished, 
leaving an immense play-room for the many little curly heads that now 
gladden the house and the heart of the owner. In fact, the comfort 
of wife and children has been constantly studied in the building of the new 
house, as is evidenced in the innumerable little details, a single instance 
of wliich is the possession of a large closet for each child to call its own. 
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How TO Build a House. — Suppose a frame enclosed with clapboards 
or siding, ready for the masons. Have strips an inch, or inch and a quar- 
ter wide, sawed from common boards, and nailed in the centre, uj) and 
down, of the studding, upon which nail lathing. Let your mason apply 
a scratch coat of strong, coarse hair mortar from ceiling to the floor, with 
out a skip. Then let him commence lathing on the studs in the usual way 
This makes rooms cool in summer and warm in winter. M 
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A CHAPTER ON TYING KNOTS. 



THE FARMER who knows how to tie the right kind of a knot with 
a rope, cord or strap, with neatness and despatch, possesses a useful 
accomplishment, and will often save time and trouble in the numberless 
cases where this kind of skill is needed. For the purpose of assisting the 
unskillful and inexperienced, we give a few brief directions, accompanied 
with illustrations, to show how some of the more common and useful knots 
are tied, to which many others might be added, especially of those known to 
sailors, but these here described embrace nearly all that are necessary for 
fanners to know. 

Fig. 90 represents a loop or knot used only for shortening a rope already 
too long. By drawing out the stick it is instantly loosened. It is sometimes 

used for suspending weights, by lifting which slightly the 

stick is readily removed. Fig. 91, known as the " reef knot" 

by sailors, is 

the most use- 
ful knot where 

two ends are 

to be fastened 

together, and 

represents the 

cords loosely 

connected ; fig. 

92 shows the 
Fig. 9a same tightly Fig. 9a. 

drawn together. As a general rule, the best knot is the one that is neatest 
in appearance, and this combines both qualities. It will be observed that the 
ends and the main cords lie closely parallel together, or on the same 
side of the loops. This knot is often spoiled 
and rendered nearly useless by placing the 
ends and cord on opposite sides of the loops, 
as shown in fig. 93, and is a very common 
way of tying ; when drawn together it is 





Fig. 91. 
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Fig- 93- Fig. 94. 

, shown in fig. 94. The only use which this mode possesses is in putting 
A up bundles, books or other packages, when we wish the cord to cross at 
Q right angles, and where it answers an excellent purpose. 
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Where it is desired to tie a firm knot which may be easily loosened, the 

reef knot just described 
is modified by forming a 
loop on one side in place 
of the end of the cord, as 
shown in fig. 95. It will 
hold as firmly as the knot 
^*2* 95- shown in fig. 92, and may 

be instantly loosened and untied by a single jerk of one of the ends. Fig. 

96 represents the same with two loops, and is sometimes called a rosette 

or double knot. 

The quickest way of tying two ends together is shown by figs. 97, 98 

and 99. Place the two 
ends parallel together, 
as represented in fig. 
97 ; then tie a common 
single knot near the 
Fig. 96. end, as shown in fig. 

98 ; then draw the 

two cords or ropes 
apart so as to tighten 
Fig. 97. it, as shown in fig. 99^ 

and a very secure connection will be found, which will not untie or slip. 
It is rather rough and awkward in appear- 
ance, but is often useful on account of the 
quickness with which it may be formed. 







Fig. 98 



Fig. 99. 



Figs. 100 and loi represent the " weaver's knot" — the first as loosely 
put together, and the last as finished by drawing firmly together. We 
give, from a late writer, a description of the mode of making it, although 

we think it may be better 
understood from our en- 
graving: "On a small 
scale, lay the ends of the 
two cords to be united be- 
Fig. 100. tween the thumb and first 

finger of the left hand, the right hand end undermost ; pass the right hand 
cord back over the thumb to form a loop, and bring it back under the 
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thumb and hold it fast Now put Ihe end of the upper oi 

ov«t (he right hand cord 

and through the loop. • 

Catch it with thumb and 

finger of the left band, 

and tighten by drawing 

the right hand." 

For readily attaching Fig. loi. 

a rope to a timber, mast or anj pail of a building, for sustaining a continued 




force, (he timber hitch shown by fig. i< 



a good purpose. Tlie 



greater (he force exerted, the firmer 
hard pressure aRainst the timber. A 
rope is represented bv fig. 103. 

Figs. 104 and 105 represent the sim- 
plest mode of forming a running knot 
for a loop, the first loose, the last 
drawn tight. 

To form a loop ntiich will not slip or 
draw tight, and thus prevent its stiding 




JfL freely, double ttie end of the cord, as in fig. 106, and tlien tie a Cu<u- , , 
(j Hum simple knot, as shown in fig. 107. This is the quickest way to 
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form such a loop. 



A very compact and secure one is shown by figs. 

108 and 109, and is much 
used by booksellers and 
others who use strong 





Fig. no. 



Fig. 108. 

cords for binding heavy packages, by 

passing the cord through this loop. Fig. 109. 

Loops. — Fig. no represents a simple running loop, tied with a loop in 

the knot, so that it may be instantly untied by jerking the end. This is a 

common way of tying horses' halt- 
ers, being quickly tied and quickly 
loosened. To prevent the animal 
from working it loose, thrust the 
end through the loop of the knot, as 
in fig. Ill, which will render it per- 
fectly secure. Every boy should 
know how to tie this very simple 
knot for hitching horses, but many 
boys, as well as men, do not. 

As it is exceedingly convenient 
for every one who works on a farm 
to know how to tie quickly the vari- 
ous knots described in this short 
article, it will be an interesting ex- 
ercise, both for boys and men, on 
rainy days and long evenings, to pro- 
cure a small rope or cord and acquire 
a ready practice in forming the various kinds here figured and described. 

> » • 





Ironing Single Whiffletrees. — The form shown in fig. 112 is 
strong, and when it comes into contact with a tree, it passes without injuring 

it, owing to the circular form of the iron P, 
which is attached by two rivets, L L. In 
case the part at X has become so worn 
as to be quite unsafe, the rivets can be re- 
Fig. 112. , moved by cutting one end with a cold chisel, 
just sufficient to allow of its removal ; then by cutting off a little of the 
A wood, (so that the rivets will again reach through,) and reversing the iron 
ift P, it can again be riveted, and the whiffletree is ready with a comparatively 
Q new iron, and all can be done in a half hour's time. L. D. Snook. 
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NOTES ON FLOWERING PLANTS. 

JACKMAN'S CLEMATIS, (fig. 113.)— Of all the new hybrids mdva. 
rieties of the clematis, the Jackmanii stands pre-eminent for the intease 
violet purple of its sepals. It is a trailer or climber, and when a trellis or 
other support is densely covered with it in bloom, it presents a magnificent 
display. Itappears to be hardy. There 
are ieveral other sorts with larger 
flowers and paler colors. 



Peach-Leaved Campanula.— This is an old and well known herl 
ous perennial, of very distinct form and appearance, with large blue flowers, 
borne on rather slender stems. There is a handsome white variety, 
also one double white 



Fig. 115.— CaaSn-arf*™ Mtadia. Fig. 116.— TriUiiim craidifiBmrn. 

DoDECATHEON Meadia, (fig. 115,) often galled the American cowslip, 

one of the handsomest of our native May and June flowers, now widely 

cultivated in gardens. Its erect stem, crowned with its beautiful drooping 
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Trillium Grandiflorum, (fig. 116.) anoiherof out handBome native 
plants, is distinguished for its conspicuous pare white flowers, changing to 
light rose. It is common in dense woods in many parts of the Northern 
States. It blooms in May and June, and after the flowers have disap- 
peared, the leaves alilJ temaiiiiiig, it may be easily taken up with a garden 
trowel, and removed to the garden iied. If fifty or a hundred ire placed 
together, they will afford a fine display next season. 

OxALis Rosea, [fig. 117,) called also O. floribunda, is a Brazilian per- 
Liial species, grow- 
ing about half a foot 
high, and blooming 
profusely with rose 
and white flowers, 
' which open in the 

in the afternoon. 
Frost destroys the 
bulbs, and it is pro- 
perly a greenhouse 
bedding plant 
Cyclamen Per- 

Fig. 117.— Oj-a/.jrmM. SICUM, (fig. nS-l— Cycia,>^Ftriic>H. 

Cyclamens are beautiful greenhouse plants, which tiower early in spring. 
Smee says the best plan in raising them is to sow the seed in March and 
transplant the small seedlings into separate pots ; the next year they blos- 
som well. »nd the succeeding year freely. The bulbs are then in their 
prime, although with care they will grow larger and yield more blos- 
soms in future years. But it is preferable to rely upon a fresh supply, 
rather than to continue old ones too long. The species represented in 
the cut is the one most commonly seen, but it is not so hardy as C. 

hedtrxfslium, which 

is very handsome, 

and the hardiest of 
\ all the species. It 

blooms in autumn, 

the flowers white Or 
\ pink, red at the 



tiest of greenhoti 
Fig. iit^—Cmtraria. plants. 
Primula Auricula, (fig. 120,1 or commi 
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attention from florists for nearly three centuries, and many varieties have 
been raised, wilh all shades of yellow, maroon and purple, the latter some- 
times almosl black, with tints Of grayish green and blue. It requires a 
good deal of care, and a rich shaded border. 

The varieties of Phlox Subulata give us some of the most beautiful 
and iihowy spring garden flowers. The common pink variety is weU 



Fig. ai.—Fklax /ftlimi. Fig. 111.— CA»r» Primrm. 

known for its brilliant display of blossoms in dense masses. Among the 
white varieties, Nitsoni and immlis art, Ihe best. 

Chcnksk Primrose, {Primula simnsii,) fig. 122, is one of the hand- 
Eomest and most widely known of greenhouse ornamentals, and is often 
eeen in window gardens. Primula denticutata is another handsome 
species. Both are half hardy. 



Fig, iii.~Priimda drKiieiOala. 

It will not be out of place to mention the i 

Briia maxima, {fig. 1 Z4, ) so commonly employed in the more loose and A 

graceful flora! bouquets. Q 
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Wood Anemone, [Anemone nemeresa.) ' fig. 125. — This i: 
ajid pretty vernal flower, growing in the margiiu 
native of both Europe and America. It has a white flower, a 
much planted in fern- 
eries. It might be 
used with a hand- 
some eflect in the 
shade of shrubberies 
and under trees in 
ornamental grounds, 
is of easy culture. 











mould,llke its native 
soil, it win grow year 
after year without 
care, provided it is 
na. sufficiently shaded. F 
Globe Flowek, | TroUius europau!,) fig. 127. 
Ranunculus, and has a lenion yellow, handsome fl( 
from May to July. 

Parnassia Palusthis, (fig. 117,) sometimes called the Gj 

nassue, is a native of both Europe and America, 

but not common in this country. It succeeds best 

in a damp spot, fully 

) exposed to the lighL 

The flowers are white, 

and it presents a fine 

effect when grown in 

Purple Lvthrum, 
(Lyihrum salU<,ria,\~ 
^. 128 — bears dense 
spikes of handsome 
purple flowers, varying 
to purplish red, and 
blooming about mid- 
' summer. It is often 
cultivated in gardens. 






the 



: de- 



sirable for the 
trii. of its apppearance after T\z.a&—ParfULyiltriait. 
early summer flowers have gone. When grown in quantity, it makes a 
fine show. In Southern England it is a brilliant ornament to river banks 
where it grows wild with luxuriance. 
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Pentstrmon Glaber, [fig. tag,) is one of (he many fine species 

Pentstemoii brought from Ihe regions of ihe Rocky Mountains. Some 

of them run much into va.rieties, and they form a 

very important adtJttion to our fine ornamental 

Siberian Squill, [Scilla sibirica.,\ fig. 130, i? one 
of the most beautiful spring flowers, immediately 
following the Snowdrop, and when planted in quan- 
tity, forming splendid masses 
of clear blue flowers. It 
grows from bulbs and is 1 
perfectly hardy, retaining its 
ce in the flower bed 
' year after year without care. 
The soil should be rather 
sandy. 

BOCCONIA CORDATA, (fig. 

T31.)— This is a tall, hardy, 

herbaceous perennial, which 

will continue to grow and 

.,^.„, „„,, 'ake care of itself year after Fig. .3=. -.ri**ri« 

fAiftr. year. Although not brilliant, SiitUL 

ts tall form well fits it for omainenting the' remote portions of the lawn. 

CaUFANULA TURBINATA ELEGANS, (^. 

132.) — "Among dwarf Campanulas 
the Garden, " suitable for beds, thi. 
roost ornamental in the large and beautiful 
family of bell-flowers, forming, as it does, a 
compact leaf growth, and yielding from seed 
a mass of comparatively large, rich, purplish- 




l) blue, while and porcelain-white flowers during the summer months. To U 
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have it in bloom the first season, it should be sown in the earliest spring 
months, and thus treated it will flower in the summer and autumn, or, if 
the plants bedded one season are again divided for planting in May, these 
will bloom effeclively in the summer months, and, if sown in May, vigor- 
ous plants will be secured for the following year. Campanula turiinaia 
tUgans is a hybrid between C. turbinata and C. carpatica, and it is greatly 
superior to both its parents as a decorative summer flower." 

Maiden-Hair Fern, (fig. 133.)— Many of our readers are familiar with 
this beauiful fern. Adiantum pedatum, which we regard as the hand, 
somest of all our native species. It may be removed from the woods and 
transplanted into the wilder, more 
rocky and densely shaded parts 
of the ornamental grounds, or in- 
troduced into the greenhouse or 
plant case. The London Garden 
gives the following description : 
" This is unquestionably one of 
the most distinct and beautiful of 
the hardy terns at present in cul- 
tivation. It is a native of North 
America, where it grows abun- 
dantly in the woods and forests, 
delighting in the shade of trees, 
FLg. ni.-Maidin-Hair FiTK. j^j jn the cool, moist deposit ol 

rich leaf-mould, which is found beneath their branches. The stems are 
slender, black, and polished, rising erect to a height of from nine to fifteen 
inches, and bearing at the summit forked fronds, recurved almost horizon- 
tally, the divisions of which are all on one side, and are usually seven or 
eight in number. The pinnules are of a triangular- oblong shape, and ap- 
pear as if halved, being entire on the lower margin, from which all the 
veins proceed, and cleft and fruit-bearing on the other. This charming fern is 
particularly suited for the lower and shaded parts of rock-work, or the shaded 
parts of borders and shrubberies, where it can enjoy a cool, moist, peaty or 
vegetable soil. It also forms One of the finest ornaments of the conserva- 
tory, for which purpose it should be potted in a mixture of peaty loam and 
leaf-mould. The plant is easily multiplied by division of the tufls. This 
is best done in autumn, and care should be taken not to injure the roots. 
Pot the divisions in peaty loam and leaf-mould, and put them under 1 
frame for the winter. In the followii^ spring they may be planted out." 

Ornamental Shrubs. 

Japan Qxjince, (fig. 134,) is well known as one of the moat showy of all 
spring-floweting shrubs. It is a slow and somewhat irregular grower, but 
by shortening in may be reduced to a sufficiently symmetrical shape. 
When in the course of ten or twenty years it reaches a height of six or 
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■even feet, and a correaponding breadth, nothing can exceed the brilliance of 
the display of its scarlet flowera. A white variety, delicately shaded with 
pink, is not less beautiful, although much less showy. 



Fig. lU—yafamQuiitcr. Fig. isi.~Sid riawring: Cm-rimi. 

Red Flowering Ci'hkants, (fig. 135,) of which there are several vaiie 
ties, allhough some of them are slightly lender, are easy of propagatio: 
and culture, and if pinched in and kept in a compact, symmeltical form, 
present a handsome and ornamental appearance when in bloom. 

Scarlet Rhododendron, (fig. 136.) — A large number of varieties have 
been raised from Rhedddtndron eata-abimst, in which pink, scarlet and 



Fie. tib.'-SairUi RkmiiiJttidrm. Fig. Jzj.—Scarirl Ha-atlarn. 

purple predominate. Some are beautifully spotted. Many plants are ii 
ported from England, and if set on the north side of a house or wall, 
suitable soil, they will continue to bloom annually for many years, uni 
jured by winters. They Bower early in summer. We have seen them i 
terspersed thrnugh a wild shrubbeiy with excellent effect, the partial shade 
affording for them the desired protection. 

Scarlet Hawthorn, (fig. 137.)— The English hedge Hawthorn, a large , . 
shrub or small tree, has while and pink flowers in a wild state, but under U 
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cultivation it has produced many exceedingly handsome varieties, including 
double white, pink, scarlet and deep red. These are grafted on the more 
common ones, and give us some of our finest blooming trees for spring. 



BUILDINGS AND STRUCTURES. 



PLAN OF STABLE BASEMENT.— A correspondent at Berryville, 
Va., sends us a plan of his unfinished barn basement, with a request for 
the details in arranging it for horse and cow stables. It is 36 feet square 
inside, and has two rows of posts for supporting the floor above — these 
rows divide the basement so that there is a central alley 1 1 feet wide 
through the middle, with 12^ feet divisions on each side for the stables. 
The posts are mostly 4^ feet apart, which will make rather narrow stalls for 
the horses, and stalls a foot wider than is necessary for the cows. The whole 
width of stables should be about 14 feet — to secure which we must take two 
feet from tfie central alley on each side, and accept the divisions for the stalls, 
4^ feet each for both cows and horses ; or else take only the 12^ feet for the 
stables, and make the horse stalls 5 feet wide, and the cow stalls 3^ feet wide' 
We should prefer the former, and therefore give the following proposed plan, 
so as to allow free access in the rear to wheel away the manure daily : 

The basement walls are stone, two feet thick and eight feet high ; the 
places of the windows and doors are shown in the cut (fig. 138.) The dark 

dots show the places where the 
posts have been already set, 
being 4^ feet apart, and 7 feet 
from the walls at the ends of the 
rows. We propose to make 
boxes or pens at the rear of each 
row, which will be 7 by 14 feet, 
and will be useful for cows with 
calf, and for other purposes. 
One of the seven feet spaces in 
front is made into a wide stall, 
for two horses to stand in to- 
gether to feed without unhar- 
nessing, the entrance door on that 

Fig. 138.-A, Embankment for Roadway-B B, side being made wide enough 
Box Stalls — C C, Ranges of Stalls— D^ for both to pass in side by side. 

-t H^mi''£::^- Yri^er^ZZ The other seven feet space is a 

t Power. a harness room. The manure 

should be wheeled daily with a wheelbarrow from the rear of the stalls, 
which is better, easier and neater than throwing it out of the windows. 
Basements are apt to be too damp for horses, unless special provision is 
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made to keep them dry. If the soil and subsoil are not dry sand or gravel, or 
have not a natural underdrainage, they should be perfectly drained artificial- 
ly, and a free ventilation provided, so that the air may be fresh and pure at 
all times, and there should be a free circulation under the plank floor. 

A sweep horse- power is placed outside, for cutting fodder, &c. The 

shaft from it may extend inside, and 
a band run up through the floor 
to the cutting room. The bays on 
the floor above may be on each 
side of a central floor or passage- 
way, and the granary and cutting 
room occupy one side, with the bay 
over them. 
Fig. 139 is a section, showing the 



HAY 



/ 



STABLE 



^\ 



HAY 



STABLfi 



Fig. 139- 
manner in which the hay is thrown down from above. 

Cheap Ice-Housk — If a solid mass of ice, six or seven feet cubic 
measure, made of solid blocks laid compactly together, is encased in com- 
pact sawdust ten inches or a foot on each side, well drained at bottom, and 
well ventilated at top, it will keep, no matter how rude the building may 
be. We have never seen ice keep better than in an old open cow-house 
shanty thus encased. A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
thus describes a cheap ice-house made by a neighbor : 

" It is a crib 10 by 10^ feet inside, and 8 feet high, and set directly on the 
surface of the ground ; the posts are made of slabs and the sides are o^ 
the same, nailed on horizontally 2 or 3 inches apart. Cost of lumber, $4. ; 
nails, 50c.; labor done by a farm hand. Five three-horse loads of ice 
filled it. In filling, one foot of sawdust was put in, then a layer of ice one 
foot from the sides, the edges packed and the middle broken up a little, 
and as each layer was put in, sawdust was filled in between ice and boards, 
and so on till the crib was filled. The top was finished rounding, and 
covered with a foot of sawdust, and pine boughs on that, to keep the wind 
from blowing it away, and has had no roof of any kind. The first of Sep- 
tember, there was still 16 inches of ice left" 

Wells in Quicksands. — If the soil is sufficiently firm for the well to 
be dug in the ordinary way, the quicksand may be prevented from running 
through the stones into the well by laying them up with moss from the 
swamp ; or still better and more permanently, by filling between the outer 

stones with clean gravel, or even with coarse 
sand, as well as lining the outside of the 
stones with a narrow stratum of gravel. If 
the quicksand is too liquid in its nature to 
admit of the ordinary mode of digging 
and stoning up, construct a* circular double 
Fig. 140. frame or support of two-inch plank, with 

an opening in the centre the size of the intended well, as shown in fig. 140. 
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The frame is most easily made by making two hollow squares of ( 
plank, and nailing them diagonally to each other, and afterwaids cutting 
the circles (fig. 141.) Then dig down through the hard earth large 
enough to admit this frame, until you reach the soft quicksand. On this 
begin to build the wait. 




If s 

the c 
gravel < 



: used, fill 
with m 



as already described. 1 
brick are employed, a 
is often the case, select 
those that are hardest 
f* '*'■ burnt, and lay them 

iting inwards all around, (Gg. 142,) so as to form a wall likean arch, eight 
idches thick, or with a thickness equal to the length of the bricks. 

:o lay them in water-lime cement, so as to exclude entirely the 
sand, except at the bottom ; but 
' and cheaper to fill the interstices 
with clean sand, and if the work is well 
done, they will keep their places. As you 
build upwards, the weight of the wall w" 
gradually sink the frame into the soft sand, ft 
which will be pressed up in the centre 
the well, when it is scooped up and carrif 
1 long-handled shovel. If tl 
depth is considerable, the well must I 
large enough to allow a man to enter, aii 
.0 draw up the contents. It is common 
jest to make 1 rim for the oulside edge ' 

which the outer ends of the bricks aie laid with less 
e accuracy than without it. This curb or rim is made of 
a thick board sawed nearly through at 
short intervals, according to the common 
way (fig. 143.) This wood being always 
under water, will not decsy or injure the 
taste of the water. I/, as is sometimes 
done, the sides are walled with wooden 
curbs, the water rising and sinking will 
,43. be sure to cause decay, and give in time 

n wood, besides rendering the water unwholesome. 
Banking up Cellars, to exclude frost, can never be done so as to pre- 
sent an ornamental appearance, and it is commonly very repulsive. A 
neat substitute may be made by placing a lining of boards (which may be 
A thin lath boards, or any thicker kind) inside the cellar, opposite the under- i 
Q pinning or part exposed, and three inches from it, with a board bottom, n 

< 6=2 
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If this is now filled with sawdust, chaff or coal ashes, it will form a better 
protection against frost than any banking that can be given. The boards 

are easily nailed into place, against short pieces 
of plank or small scantling, secured to the joists 
above, and extending down as far as the under- 
pinning goes. Any farmer who knows how to 
use tools can do this work in a short time ; and 
he may leave the boards rough, or give the 
whole a neat and smooth appearance by planing. 
In the accompanying figure, (tig. 144,) a section 
of the upper part of the cellar wall is represent- 
ed ; A is the sill, B the joist, and C the space 
Fi^. 144. filled with chaff or sawdust The short pieces 

of plank or scantling are nailed at their upper ends to the joist at B, and 
extend down as far as the sawdust space is to go, and to their sides and 
ends the boards are nailed. 

Construction of Cow Stables. — Some excellent directions, the 
result of practical experience, are given in the Country Gentleman by 
H. R. W. of Irvington, N. Y., the substance of which is as follows : 

It is common to make a gutter in the floor of the stable, just behind the 
animals. This does not work well. The solid droppings will soon im- 
pede the flow of the water, and make the gutter filthy and difficult to clean. 
It is better to grade the floor with an uniform fall to the rear of the stable, 
where a gutter for the water is to be made, (fig. 145.) The solid material 
never reaches or obstructs 
it. The floor or platform 
upon which the cow stands 
is the important part upon 
which depends the clean- 
liness, health and comfort 
of the animals. To con- 



Fig. 145- 

Struct it — first lay a brick floor in cement all over the stable, and with an 

uniform grade from front to rear falling towards the gutter, with an inclination 

of about three inches in ten feet. Upon this lay out the stalls, with short 

partitions, but sufficiently high in front to blind the cows from each other. 

If the stalls be too wide, the cows will stand quartering and defeat your 

object, which is to make them stand so that their droppings will clear 

the platform. Then for the wooden platform or floor of the stall, make 

a simple frame like a sled, and cover it with plank. It should not be 

heavy. Two-inch plank will serve for the runners. Six inches is as high 

at the rear end as I should care to make it, and some consider this too 

high, for the reason before given. The forward end should be enough . 

A lower to bring the top level when it is put in place on the inclined \ 

JL brick floor. A 

Q The sketch, fig. 146, shows the platform, and fig. 147 exhibits it in place. (J 
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any required length, by drawing it 

sliding it undei the man- 
ger. One of these must 
be made for each stall, 
and fitted loosely between 
the partitions, so that it 
will elide freely, and that 
it may be taken out, if 
Fig- '46. need be, for drying or 

cleaning. No rat can find harborage In such a floor, and it may be 
thoroughly washed by dashing water over it, wtiich finds its way directly 
to the gutter. It never TOts, and scarcely ever needs attention or repairs. 

iAnd yet with all this ad- 
justment, a cow will some- 
times crowd forward and 
deposit excrement upon the 
platform, or else back out 
' and get soiled by lying 
down with her body partly 
Fig. MJ- on the floor below. The 

general result, however, is better than that of any other plan I have seen. 
For securing the cows I use a traveler, {fig. 148,) with a short chain and 
strap. The traveler is made of half-inch round iron, bent at each end 
at right angles, and with a 
thread and nut for seeming 
it to the front of the manger, 
as shown in fig. 149, or to a 
.^^ a suitable post. A 
chainorropeofeight 
or ten inches long, 
with a ring at one 

down the traveler. 
" The othirendis|)er. 
Hg-Mi manentlyatlachedto ^'S- "9' 

a wide strap, which is buckled around the cow's neck when she takes 1 
place in the stall. With this she can feed comfortably, lie down and ti 
her head. While it gives a little more liberty than is desirable on soi 
aecotmtfl, it probably gives no more than her comfort requires. 

The cement floor, to be secure from cracking by ftost, should be co 
posed of very clean, sharp sand and the best Rosendale water lime, or e 
be in a basement where it will not be frozen. 

Heating a Dairy. — The substance of the following mode w.-is gi\ 
by Col. Waring, in the Agriculturist He adopted it after numerc-., ,„ 
ezperimenls. Stoves produce dust, smoke and teas- The butterv is to be () 




o about 60° ; the W 



5 the ti 



vo hottzontal I 
1 full as to 
boil over. By a plug at 
the bottom, the water ii 
emptied from the boiler 

The pipes at 



a lower level, a. little cooler. The 
boileris copper, and C051 
$2i new. It 13 shown on 
the left of the section, 
(fiR. 151,1 is hollow and 
double, the fire within. 
Less than a peck of coal 
will do all night, the tire 
being regulated. Being 

smoke will do any harm. 
Iron pipes, to waim 
the house by circulation, 
■ like those of a greeo' 
house, are connected by 
lead pipes to the top 
and bottom of the boiler. 
The boiler and pipes are 
filled by pouring water 
into the upright pipe on 
the right, which con- 
s open at top, and which should 



ir the ill 



le but- 



off much 

more heat than in the 
pool -room, where they 
are placed high. It is 
a good contrivance to 
make winter butter, and 
Col. Waring says it U 



Floating Curos. — A recent writer " is satisfied that the cause of floating 
curds is conveyed to the milk through the atmosphere, and that curds are 
more likely to float the day after hot, showery weather. The gas that lifts the 
curdsinthe wheymay be traced to close stables, with more or less decaying 
manure, too near the milk pails and cans. If cows were milked in the yard 
17 k or open sheds, with clean surroundings, would not floating curd.s disappear > ; H, 
( I I have found that momins milk has most of the floatini. element in it." U 
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SUGGESTIONS IN RURAL ECONOMY. 



REVERSIBLE CORN-MARKER.— L. D. Snook furnishes the 
Country Gentleman a description of a marker for different widths, 
shown in fig. 1^2. M is a plank 2| or 3 inches thick, one foot wide, and 
as long as the width of rows will determine ; A A A A are runners or 
markers 2 feet in length, and 4 by 6 inches wide ; of course it is understood 

that the wider they are, the 
greater is the distance from 
the bed piece, M, to the 
ground, less liable to clog, 
&C. Runners, B B B, are 
shown nailed, or otherwise 
secured, on the top of plank 
M — are the same dimensions 
as the lower ones, A A, and 
are secured at any desired 
width. A common tongue, S» 
can be used to draw it, at the 
large end of which are firmly 
bolted iron braces, P P, which 
are hinged to the front edge 
of plank M by a common gate 
hinge, T, in the manner shown 
in small figure. By removing 
the whiffletrees and turning 
the tongue and frame over 
Fig. ii2.'-ReversibU Corn Marker. backwards. then attaching the 

whiffletrees to the side then up, you are ready to mark a different width, 
or remove the small key or nut from hinge, T, and reversing the marker 
only, the same effect will be produced. Attaching the runners A and B 
in the manner shown makes a very strong and substantial marker, upon 
which the driver may ride, 
or place other weight, when 
the character of the ground 
should necessitate. 

A Serviceable Drag. — 
I make the side pieces or 

frame of two-inch plank, fw ^ -y 

eight inches wide, and ^ ^"-^ y 

turned up at the ends, and Fig. iiz—Drag. 

nail the bottom boards on with heavy spikes. I use i^inch lumber for the 

bottom, and it does not matter how wide or how nlrrow it is. I put a 
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scat on it and ride, as my weight helps to crush the clods. By having the 
ends slightly turned up, it tuns easier, and does better work. I always 
haul all small atones at! the field on my drag. Any farmer who can use 
ail axe, a saw, a hammer and an auger, can make one, and after he has 
once used one, he would not farm without it. It runs lighter than a 
roller, and^'noi the clods and lumps to powder, while a roller very often 
oriiy firisiis them into the ground. And it levels the ground better than a 
roller can do ; after going aver the tield with a drag, it looks as if it had been 
gone over with a smoothing iron, and it never packs the ground. A. M. s. 

Three-Hobse Clevis. — A correspondent describes tiie arraugenienl for 
plowing with three horses, represented in fig. 154, which, although an old 

ir readers. The 

figure nearly ex]>lains itselt 

The short vertical iron lever 

attached to the plow at a 

point two-thirds of the way 

that the two horses 

will each draw equally hard 

Fig. ,n.-T*^ir.f/^^ a^i!. from the lower end with the 

single horse from the upper end. The double tree must be long enough 

for the single horse to work in the middle. Any black. 

smith can make the lever. 

Manure Pump. — A three-inch boat pump, made by 
any tinman, has the lower valve, like any puni]), f^tened 
to a wooden plug with a hole through the centre ; the 
plunger a leather pocket on the end of a wooden rod, as 
in fig. 155. A correspondent says he has used such a 
one for years, and found it 10 pump thick mud or any 
thing needed. 
Unloading Wagons. — Every man who unloads a 



F«. 11^ Fit. i^—lTMitadme Wv"*- 

wagon of com, potatoes, coal, or other coarse loading, always has a job to 
get it started, before the scoop shovel can reach the bottom and work 
freely. To save this trouble, all he has to do is to lay a wide board a few 
feet long, sloping, as shown in fig. 156, and then fill up the box. When 
< unload it, he has only to stand on the load at the left of this 
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board, set the shovel on it and push down, and he will have no further 
trouble, every shovelful will come easily. 

How TO Manage Hen Manure. — ^The first thing is to provide proper 
reservoirs for the manure. Old barrels are just the thing, but strong 
goods boxes will do, if protected with oil or gas tar. Coating them inside 
and out with light crude petroleum will fill the pores with the oil, and 
make them as good as cedar for durability ; but if the contents are likely 
to be moist, gas tar inside will be better. The number of these barrels 
must correspond with the number of hens ; there should be one for every 
ten hens. Then fill all but one with road dust, which is the very best ab- 
sorbent you can get ; and, if dry, the barrels may stand anjrwhere under 
shelter without the freezing of the contents. If dry earth or dust cannot 
be obtained, the next best is finely pulverized soil, which will, of course, 
contain a good deal of moisture, and must be kept in barrels or boxes in 
the cellar, so as not to freeze. If you can procure a quantity of charcoal 
dust, it may be mixed with dry coal ashes, and the mixture will make a 
good absorbent Dry sawdust will do, but it is not no good. "When road 
dust or soil is used, the more clay it contains, the better it will be as an 
absorbent, and the less in quantity will be needed. 

Now, having your barrels all ready, the rest of the operation will be 

simple and easy. All you have to do is to place 
a stratum, say an inch or two, in the bottom of 
the one empty barrel, and then throw in the 
cleanings of the hen-house ; then another stra- 
tum, and another layer of cleanings. The 
thinner each layer of the two is, the more per- 
fectly they will become diffused together in 
standing. The precise quantity of each is not 
very essential — only you must have enough 
absorbent to hold all the volatile parts of 
,^_^^^^^_^^^^^^^^^_p the hen manure, of which you may usually 

Fig. ^^^.-Cross.Section of J^^g^ ^1 ^^^ ^^o^' ^^^^^ ""^y ^^ corrected 
Barrel of Heti Manure by adding more of the absorbent. Proceed 

£r^'^«.*/tl>^: in this way with each successive barrel. In 
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hen tnanure 
Toad-dust. 



the spring your barrels will be filled with a 
very powerful and most valuable manure. 

You may add to its value by pounding and cracking up fine all the 
refuse bones you can find, by means of a stone-mason's hammer or an old 
axe — placing the bones to be broken on a solid flat stone, and encircling 
them with a wide hoop to keep them from flying off when struck. Sprinkle 
the fragments of bone among the layers of manure, which will cut and 
work them down. A part of the broken bones may be left for the hens to 
eat with their food, and these will be manufactured in a more perfect man- 
ner into bone guano. 

By a little care and timely attention, you will secure a supply of manure, 
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the value and quantity of which will surprise those who first make the trial 
All you will have to do in the spring will be to pulverize and work oyer 
the mass, so that it may be evenly and finely applied. 

Harvesting Grass Seed. — The best way to get out timothy seed is to 
thresh it with a flail — for although a threshing machine will work more 
rapidly, yet the seed which it cuts and wastes more than overbalances the 
advantages. When threshed out, then spread it out on the floor, go over 
it again thoroughly with the flail — then pass it very slowly through a fan- 
ning mill, so as not to blow out the seed, (which can be soon learned by 
examination ;} then pass it through a sieve fine enough for the clear seed 
to pass, but retaining the chaff-covered seeds, and thresh the latter again, 
and so on, till all is saved. For home use, all this care is unnecessary, 
but only to fit it for market. 

Any land that will grow good crops of timothy for hay, will produce 
seed ; but the great point is to have it clean and perfectly free from weeds. 
Wait until the earliest heads begin to scatter their seeds before cut- 
ting. Bind in small bunches, place three together, and tie tightly 
around the top. When dry, draw in with a tight bottomed wagon, to 
to save scattering. 

Applying Lime. — It makes little difference how lime is applied, so that 
it is finely and evenly spread and harrowed into the soil, and not left in 
lumps. It may be spread from a wagon, or by means of a spreading ma- 
chine, or worked into compost, as may be most convenient In the case 
of compost, the precise quantity of muck or other material is not essential, 
provided the lime becomes ultimately well diffused through the soil. It is 
common in some places to leave it exposed in heaps for slaking, but it is 
much better, if already slaked, to spread it at once. The great point is to 
keep it in the condition of fine powder. 

Keeping Roots in Winter. — Our winters being colder than those of 
England, roots require more protection. They may be placed smoothly in 
piles about three feet high, and of any desired length, and then covered 
first with straw and afterwards with earth, beaten compactly with a spade. 
The earth should not be applied copiously till near freezing up. If straw 
is to be had in plenty, a thick coating of it is best, obviating a heavy coat 
of earth : that is, if it is six or eight inches when packed, a few inches only 
of earth will do. Rutabagas will keep with less protection, say five or six 
inches of packed straw, and four or five inches of earth. Mangold wurzel 
will need more. 

Top-Dressing. — Manure may be applied in autumn in many instances 
to much advantage. Young fruit trees which do not grow fast enough 
may be greatly benefited by spreading a large circle of manure about 
them, strawberry ground is enriched, and the plants protected by a 
thin, coarse coating ; dwarf pears in exposed places are shielded from cold 
winds; and lawns are improved by an even sprinkling of fine compost J ^ 
The same principle of enriching and protecting, and of the diffusion of [j 
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liquid manure by the rains between autumn and the period of the 
beginning of growth in spring, applies to all crops, whether of the garden 
or farm, and in order to illustrate further this advantage, we repeat the 
statement made by Col. Waring, on a portion of whose farm he had made 
several vain attempts to raise roots, partly from having plowed the land too 
deeply and turned up a sterile subsoil. A heavy top-dressing changed its 
product from less than half a ton of grass, ox-eye and sorrel, to 4,000 lbs. 
per acre of very fair hay. 

Use of Paris Green. — Permit me a few words about potatoes and 
the Colorado bug. The rascal has been troublesome with us for seven or 
eight years. Three years of that time the destruction of the crop was 
complete. In 1873 I prepared a piece of ground and planted with Early 
Rose the first of July. In two weeks they were fit for cultivation. I pre- 
pared a watering pot — the holes perforated for the escape of the water 
being very small — holding ten quarts, into which I put a teaspoonful of 
Paris green, and sprinkled the potatoes once. The bugs were des- 
troyed ; and before another crop of bugs came, my potatoes were ripe, 
and for winter and spring use they could hardly be surpassed. No one 
here uses the drug in the powder, but all in water. — L. W. L., in Country 
Gentleman. 

Cooking Cati'le Food. — During the discussions at the State Fair at 
Elmira, in 1872, E. W. Stewart, who has had much experience in cooking 
cattle feed, said that cooking chopped straw made it worth about two- 
thirds as much as hay. A little grain added makes it as good as hay. He 
had found by experiment that ten pounds of straw and two quarts of mid- 
dlings were equal to or rather better than ten pounds of hay. Oats and 
barley straw were about equal to each other in value, next wheat, and rye 
last. Middlings are better than meal, containing 18 per cent, of muscle- 
forming matter, and meal only 10 per cent. The best results are obtained 
in connection with the steaming of roots, oil-meal or bran, which make 
handsome butter when fed to cows. Corn fodder, with the exception of 
the water it contains, is about as good as hay. Clover is worth more than 
corn, but clover and corn together make the best balanced food. As to 
the general value of cooking food for cattle, it depended on the size of the 
herd whether it would pay — it will hardly pay for less than ten cows at 
least. Steam should be used. He had found that 16 pounds of cooked 
timothy hay were equal to 24 pounds uncooked, even when both were 
cut. As a general rule, cooking saves one-third. Fodder made of half 
stalks and half poor hay is doubled in value by cooking — the result of 
15 years' trial. He recommended machinery for doing all the work, and said 
that one man could attend to one hundred cattle by the aid of machinery. 

Runaway Horses, which could not be cured in any other way, have 
been easily and perfectly managed and entirely and permanently cured by 
it placing a leather hood on the headstall, in such a manner that whenever 
I ) the horse starts to run, a cord pulls this hood over his eyes. As soon as 
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he finds that he is blinded completely* he will slacken his pace and soon 
come to a halt — or if he does not, run him against some object that will 
give him a brushing, and he will soon get tired of the trick. 

Grindstones should never be run in a trough of water, as is frequently 
done. When the stone is still, the part in the water becomes soft by 
soaking, and wears unevenly. It is better to place a vessel of water on a 
frame at one end, and make a small hole in this vessel, so that a small 
stream will spout out upon the stone while turning, plugging it up when 
not in use. 

Petroleum on Shingles. — We find it a common opinion that petro- 
leum makes shingles more inflammable, and we see this opinion urged by 
some of our more intelligent agricultural journals. They would be more 
inflammable if the oil remained at the surface, as it does not, but im- 
mediately penetrates the wood. It is unlike any other oil in this respect. 
One coat will penetrate pine a fourth of an inch laterally, and nearly an 
inch lengthwise. It becomes thus in a manner part of the wood itself, 
rendering it more compact. It will thus change pine or basswood to the 
character of cedar. It lessens the liability in shingles to form a fuzz on 
the surface by the action of the weather, and rather decreases than other- 
wise the tendency to take fire. We have made repeated trials by holding 
oiled and unoiled shingles near or in flame, and found the unoiled quite as 
liable to catch as the other. The heat of the sun is, of course, perfectly 
inadequate to produce combustion in them. We may mention an additional 
proof that the oil penetrates entirely the pores of the wood in the fact that 
on oiling the roof of a dwelling, the first rainwater that came some days 
afterward, was scarcely tainted with the odor of the oil, but was nearly 
pure ; but if, like some other oils, it had remained on the surface, large 
quantities would have been washed down into the cistern. 

Cutting and Harvesting Corn. — ^A correspondent of the Country 
Gentleman gives his experience as follows : " A self-raking reaper will 
cut corn, two rows at a time, and leave it in gavels of any desired size. I 
use the Buckeye, but see no reason why any other machine, with the John- 
ston self-rake, would not be equally eflScient Philip's spiral corn husker 
will husk at the rate of a bushel per minute, or more if the stalks can be 
handled so fast. The operation improves the stalks for fodder by crushing 
them longitudinally, and freeing them from dust and grit. Smith's power 
corn-sheller will shell at the rate of 150 bushels of ears per hour. These 
machines can be driven by a two-horse power. I conclude we are already 
very well supplied with machines for harvesting the corn crop." 

Durable Timber. — A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer finds the 
wood of the catalpa much more durable than white oak for posts — catalpa 
posts set about 1845 outlasting white oak posts set about ten years later. 
But he finds the Osage orange on the whole the best timber for posts, 
growing rapidly, and proving very durable, and the plantation when cut 
reproducing itself readily. 

=^3^ 
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NOTES ON FRUIT CULTURE. 




THE BEST APPLE.— At a meeting of the Warsaw (111.) Horticul- 
tural Society the question was discussed, what apple combines most 
perfectly the three qualities of bearing, keeping and market value ? Many 
prominent fruit growers took part in the discussion, and it was decided 
that for that region the Ben Davis met the requirements most perfectly, 
and Willow Twig next 

Apples in Michigan. — The following is the list of summer apples 
recommended by the State Pomological Society: Market Sorts — Early 
Harvest, Red Astrachan, Djuchess of Oldenburgh, Maiden's Blush. Family 
List — Early Harvest, Red Astrachan, Primate, Sweet Bough, Maiden's 
Blush. Amateur List (Dessert varieties of high quality) — Early Harvest, 
Carolina Red June, Sine Qua Non, Early Strawberry, Early Joe, Sweet 
Bough, Summer Rose. 

Apples in California. — A California journal gives the following 
select list of apples adapted to the region about Sacramento : Summer — 
Early Harvest, Early Strawberry, Red June, Red Astrachan, Summer Bell- 
flower, Summer Rose and Williams' Favorite. Autumn — Alexander, 
Duchess of Oldenburgh, Fall Pippin, Gravenstein, Maiden's Blush, Jona- 
than, King, Rhode Island Greening and Yellow Bellflower. Winter — Ben 
Davis, Newtown Pippin, Rawle's Janet, Swaar, White Winter Pearmain. 
Nearly all these do well also at the East 

Productive Orchards. — ^J. McCoUum of Newfane, N. Y., says in a 
communication to a western paper that the three best market apples for 
Niagara county, N. Y., are the Baldwin, Rhode-Island Greening and Rox- 
bury Russet ; that in 187 1 ex-Congressman Van Horn sold from nineteen 
acres $7,230 worth of apples, and his neighbor W. V. Corwin sold 980 
barrels of Baldwins from 140 trees, at $3.25 per barrel. 

Dwarf Apple Trees. — A correspondent of the Maine Farmer objects 
to dwarf apple trees, and finds " one thrifty standard apple tree to yield as 
much as half a dozen dwarfs." Of course. And the standard takes up as 
much room as the half dozen dwarfs. Dwarf apple trees are not planted 
for the purpose of obtaining heavy crops on a large scale, bufare adapted 
to garden culture, when it is desirable not to shade the ground, and where 
several early or amateur sorts may be obtained fresh from the trees for 
home use. If handsomely trained and Well cultivated, they likewise pre- 
sent an ornamental appearance ; and they have the advantage over dwarf 
pears, that most varieties of the apple grow well in this way, while only a 
few select sorts of the pear will succeed well as dwarfs. 

Pruning Apple Trees. — ^A late writer sums up briefly the following 
directions for pruning an apple orchard : Every limb that points inward, , 
and all those that touch others should be taken out, and where two limbs 
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form a very acute angle, one should be removed, as they are liable to split 
when loaded with fruit. 

Sheep in Orchards. — ^J. Higgins stated, at a late meeting of the Alton 
Horticultural Society, that he had long been in the practice of turning 
sheep into his apple orchards, and as long as they have green pasture 
they will not touch the bark of the trees, but they are careftilly watched. 
He has one old sheep only that knows how good apiJle bark is. When 
there is snow on the ground, the sheep will of course eat the bark. But 
the only lime when the presence of the sheep is needed is in summer when 
the wormy fruit is dropping. We know a farmer in Western New- York 
who turns his sheep into his large orchard during the day, and into another 
field at night ; they never touch the trees, and he finds the codling moth 
growing scarcer each successive year. 

Keeping Apples. — At the West Grove (Pa.) Farmers* Club, T. M. 
Harvey and Dr. Bush both stated that they had been very successful in 
keeping apples packed in barrels with dry forest leaves, placing them in 
apartments just above freezing. Others had succeeded by packing them 
in sawdust, dry tan and plaster of Paris. It will be observed that all these 
modes not only protect the finit from freezing when any cold snap occurs, 
but prevent the active currents of air, for it is not only important to keep 
the fruit cool, but to preserve a perfectly uniform temperature. We have 
found that merely wrapping the specimens in tissue paper, when kept on 
shelves, preserved them longer than when exposed, for the same reason — 
and hence also the advantage of heading up in barrels so long as fermen- 
tation and the bad effects of confined air are prevented by a cool tempera- 
ture and not confining them too long. 

Packing Fruit for Long Journeys. — ^The Garden gives the follow- 
ing method by which Mr. Carson, President of the Horticultural Society of 
Victoria, sent fresh apples and pears to the Vienna Exhibition. Each 
fruit was carefully wrapped in smooth, fresh tissue paper, and a layer of 
cotton having been put in the bottom of the box or case, a layer of fruit 
was then placed upon it Cotton was rammed between the specimens and 
next to the sides of the box, and another layer added, and so on until the 
box was filled. The lid was then nailed on and the package was ready for 
shipment. When unpacked at Vienna, we are told that the fine appear- 
ance of the fruit excited ** admiration and astonishment" We have re- 
ceived fruit in perfect order after a journey of thousands of miles, similarly 
packed, except that fine chaff or soft bran was used instead of cotton. It 
was, of course, essential to select such specimens as would keep sound long 
enough for the transit 

Blind Experiments. — A correspondent of the Iowa Homestead has tried 
some experiments with leached wood ashes applied to apple trees. Large 
trees had not borne, and heaps of stones and ashes were placed around k 
them — three barrow loads of leached ashes to each tree. The next year Jjk 
they bore well. The experiment was then extended, and a peck of un- (j 
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leached ashes was placed around young and newly set pear, apple and 
plum trees, resulting in killing every one. This result appears to be easily 
explained. Leached ashes vary much in strength, but often have only a 
fifth of the potash contained in unleached. Again, when quite fresh, ashes 
are more caustic than after keeping a year, and a half peck of the former 
may do more injury than half a bushel of the latter. Again, old apple 
trees have thick bark, not easily destroyed by caustic ashes, while young 
trees have soft and thin bark, very sensitive to anything of the kind. It 
appears likewise that the ashes were heaped around the tree ; had they 
been spread broadcast, they would probably have been beneficial instead 
of hurtful. A little calculation will show the difference in the quantity 
needed for large and small trees. A tree twenty feet high has roots twen- 
ty feet long at least, in every direction, covering an area forty feet in di- 
ameter. A newly set tree may not have roots more than three feet long, 
covering an area not exceeding six feet in diameter ; the roots of the large 
trees cover forty-four times as great a surface as the small ones ; and while 
one quart of ashes, spread over the six feet circle (not by any means heap- 
ed against the stem,) would be enough for the small tree, forty-four quarts, 
or one and a third bushels would not be a correspondingly larger applica- 
tion. In appl3ring ashes, therefore, observe — ist, the freshness of the 
ashes ; 2d, the size of the tree ; 3d, vary with its condition, whether leach- 
ed or unleached ; and 4th, spread it broadcast. 

Soil for Pears. — E. Manning of Harrisburgh, Ohio, writes to the 
Gardeners* Monthly on this subject, from which we glean the following 
statements : Beurre Clairgeau was unthrifty on a rich soil ; on high, thin 
soil it was thrifty and excellent Anjou succeeded well on rich soil, and 
failed on thin soil. Doyenne du Comice did best on thin soil ; Golden 
Beurre of Bilboa just the reverse. These results were all on his own 
ground ; in other regions they might have been different 

Double Working — Of pears on quince is performed at one operation 
by grafting the " refractory " sort the previous year on some free grower, 
as for example, the Bartlett on the Louise Bonne of Jersey, and then making 
a single graft of this new union, so that the Louise Bonne is set on the 
quince with the adhering Bartlett above. The double working is thus 
effected at one operation, and the special advantage of this mode, as we 
suppose, is that a large number of these prepared double grafts may be 
raised on a single tree of the Louise Bonne the previous year, and thus 
save time. 

Raising Standard Pears. — M. B. Bateham informs the Prairie Fanner 
he never saw finer standard nursery pear trees than at Hanford's nursery 
at Columbus, Ohio — and was told that the four requisites for success wer<; 
these : i. A good strong loamy soil, not wet, and not before used foi 
* nursery trees ; 2. Deep plowing and subsoiling, and enriching with old 
a^ manure ; 3. Planting only the best imported stocks, without regard to cost ; 
A and 4. Good cultivation and general care. 
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orchard," remai^ a. cortespondent of the Country Gentleman; "all 
the rabbits want is enough to satisfy their appetite, and Ihey prefer com to 
apple tree bark. Lard and sulphur rubbed on the bark of trees is a good 
preventive, and does no damage to the trees. Snares can easily be set in 
the ruD-ways, and the rabbits destroyed. Sweet apples, cut into in Che 
middle, stuck upon a stick and raised about six inches from the ground, 
with strychnine pricked into the edges, will be eaten by the rabbits at 
night, and you will find them dead in the morning. I do not recommend 
putting out poison while other remedies prove effectual." 

Codling Motm. — Mr. Ohmer spoke at a meeting of the Horticultural 
Society at Dayton, Ohio, of a fine orchard of trees which he had seen that 
for three or four years had no fniit of an; value. The owner then 
adopted the practice of turning in his sheep and swine, and after that had 
fine crops. 

A Small and Cheap Geapekv.— S. Frost of Midd1ese» County, 
Mass., (iiinishes the Countrv Gentleman with the following account 
of his success with a small and cheap cold grapery: 
Fig. 15S represents the vinery complete, i, ventilators or openings in 
the base ; z, blocks of z 
bf 3 inch joist, 12 inches 
long. The ventilators are 
of the same size, and al- 
I temate vrith these blocks 
aroDnd the entire struc- 
Fig, tsK.— C*«j*Cfaj*rirr- ""*■ This base is made 

by nailing boards three inches vride and one inch thick upon the opposite 
sides of Ihe blocks. (These are more plainly shown in fig. 159.) 7, ends 
of cross strips nailed from one base to its opposite, to keep the sash from 
spreading at the bottom. 
Fig. 159 shows the con- 
struction of the bases more 
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Fig. '19- 

clearly, and the manner of joining the corners. Fig. 160 shows the end 
sash, (without the muUions,) with the four pins which fit into correspond- 
ing holes in the top sash, serving to keep the end firmly in its place. The 
cost is as follows ; 

Two lide Bih, 3 bi 6 feet. attt-V>t IS-w 

TwocndBsh.atli a.00 
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7 lbs. Lady Downs and 8 lbs. lo oz. Black Hamburgh grapes, making 15 lbs. 
10 oz. in all. The first year I grew a cane each, which ripened the wood 
well. The second year I cut a little over 5 lbs., mostly Hamburghs, as the 
Lady Downs did not do as well. The third year I cut 15 lbs. 10 oz. from 
the two vines. The care of it is very small, not over two hours for the 
season — putting up in the spring, pinching in two or three times, and thin- 
ning the bunches. On the 6 feet of Hamburgh vine twenty-three bunches 
set, but more than half were taken off. The ventilation is never changed; 
yet I never had any mildew, nor was troubled at all by insects. In plant- 
ing the vines I trenched the ground — manuring with old, well rotted ma- 
nure—a space at one end (the south — they run north and south) four feet 
wide and six feet long, "When the vines are well ripened in the fall, about 
the middle of November, I prune them, leave them lor a week to dry, take 
away the vinery, pack it away for the winter, lay the vines on the ground, 
and put over four inches of earth and about six inches of strawy manure* 
The roots, as will be seen, are entirely outside, and it never had a drop of 
water put in it. Considering the small expense and the long time the 
vinery will last if taken care of, and the superior quality of the fruit, it 
strikes me quite favorably for our latitude, where we do not get our grapes 
well ripened oftener than once in three years. 

Stiffener of Trellis Wire. — The contrivance shown in figs. 161, 

162 and 163, has been adopted in 

France for its simplicity. It consists 

of a small iron bolt with a fiat head. 

The hole B in the flat head is used 

for winding up the bolt by means of 

a nail or any round piece of iron. 

The hole at C is for introducing the 

end of the wire to be wound up, 

which coils away between the flanges 

Fig. ib^.—Stiffener of Trellis Wire. D D. The bolt revolves between 

the coils of the stirrup-shaped wire loop X, which is itself fastened by a 

wire to the end post or hook of the espaliers. The whole affair, with the 

wire loop ready mounted, is sold for three half -pence each (15 centimes.) 

Before this mode was adopted, the tightening 
was effected by making a round loop, as in fig. 

162, and twisting it 
around a round iron 
bolt or rod, giving the 
bolt as many turns 
as necessary, as in fig. 

163. If the wire was 
Fig. 162. long, several loops 

were made. If the wire ever gave way, it was always at A, and not at B, 
leaving the wire still good, an important advantage. 
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Grapb Trellis. — ^A correspondent of the Fruit Recorder makes a wire 






n 



■^www 



^owaufwp 



trellis with a contrivance for compensating 
for the expansion and contraction from 
changes of the weather, by simply attaching 
a spiral spring to the wires, which requires 
no attention or adjusting, but always regu- 
lates itself We do not see why this spiral 
spring may not be made of the trellis wire, 
as shown in fig. 164, the only care required 
being to make the coils short enough to 
give them stifihess, and sufficiently numer- 



Fig. 164. 
ous to allow considerable expansion or stretching. 

Training Grapes on Stakes. — A correspondent trains his grapes to 

stakes, without the trouble of tying, by the 
following method : 

Wire staples are driven in the stake about 
two inches from the top, and on opposite sides 
— one staple for each cane. The staple must be 
large enough to admit the end of the cane, and 
also a little wedge, formed from grape-wood 
trimmings. My plan is to first twist the cane 
around the stake, cut it off about three inches 
above the staple, then bend the end back care- 
fully and insert it in the staple, put in the wedge 
on the outer side of the cane, give it a tap with 
a tack hammer, and the work is done. Of 
course it is understood that the canes are to be 
renewed yearly, as they should be to get the 
Fig. i6s~ ^^^ results. 

Keeping Grapes. — A correspondent of the Rural Press keeps grapes 
fresh and in good condition till April, in substance as follows : Gather 
carefully, handle little, break none, and then pack very carefully in alter- 
nate layers, with clean, dry, wheat chaff, not over three layers to a box ; 
close the lid and keep in a dry apartment, where the grapes may be as 
cool as practicable without freezing. The dry chaff absorbs all moisture, 
aud imparts no bad flavor. We have been as successful with baked saw- 
dust similarly used, but oak or pine will not answer — sugar maple is good ; 
but basswood, being light and soft, is one of the best kinds of wood for 
the sawdust 

Strawberries — Transplanting by Blocks. — We have adopted a 
mode by which strawberries may be set out successfully quite late in 
autumn, or the following spring, so as to give a fair crop fit once. We 
have set them out during open weather at the middle of January, and had 
a fine dish of ripe berries in June following, from a short row. At another 
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time we had good berries aix weeks after transplanting late in spring. The 
bed from which the planta are taken must be one matted with plants. 
It consists in taking up square blocks of earth, each with a mass of plants, 
and setting them in the new beds with all the earth, without disturbing 
the roots. First prepare the new ground by thorough mellowing. Stretch 
a line for each row, and then beside this line cut square holes nearly a foot 
iooaa and six inches deep, at regular distances, say two feet apart. Then 
with a spade cat out a square block of earth with its superincumbent mass 
. of strawberry plants, and lift it out 
with the spade, as shown in fig. 166. 
In order to make the earth adhere to- 
gether and to the roots, press the 
earth with the spade towards the 
plants on the four sides when the 
block is cut. The soil should also be 

generally succeeds best soon after a 

rain. The larger the mass, the less 

the roots of the plants will be cut. 

Fig. iM. and the better will be the success, 

but the plants will do quite well if the blocks are ten inches square, 

and five or six inches thick. Newly rooted runners ate better than older 

plants, because their roots are not commonly more than six or seven 

inches long, and are taken up nearly entire ; but older plants have roots 

^ <aj||b, a foot or two in length, 

and cannot be taken up 

without much cutting. 

Fig. 167 shows the ap- 

pearance of a portion of 

■^^^^^^^^jfl^^^^^^^^;^^^ the bed after setting out. 

:"^?r-^^BhEu_--^^^- The rows may be li or 

Fig. 167. 3 feet apart. 

A bed of this kind may be formed at any time before the ground freezes 
up in the fall; or at anytime before blossoming in spring; the eariier 
the belter. It will save labor to have it as near the bed of plants as 
practicable. 

STl(AWB^^HRY Beds. — Newly set strawberry beds should be scrupulous- 
ly kept clean, and the runners cut otf, so that the plants may form large 
and vigorous stools. If the rooting of runners is permitted, the plants will 
be seriously cxhat^sted. 

Soils for Strawberries. — Dr, Heiamer gives the New-Yoik Tri- 
, bune a list of sorts for light and heavy soils, and names Downer and Green 
* y Prolific as suited to both, but affording their best results on light soils, and 
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will grow in beds or matted rows. Triomphe de Gand and Jucunda will 
do well only on heavy soils, and kept scrupulously in hills. Nicanor, Seth 
Boyden and Kentucky, are best on medium loams ; but for every kind 
of soil, Wilson and Charles Downing are best adapted — ^the firet for 
market, the last for home use. 

Varieties of Strawberries. — Mr. Fuller recommends the Wilson, 
Charles Downing, and Green Prolific as the three sorts most likely to suc- 
ceed over a wide range of country ; and for large size, Seth Boyden, 
Triomphe de Gand and Jucunda, and says he never saw but one really bad 
strawberry — ^the Hautbois. 

Strawberries South. — ^A Louisiana correspondent furnishes the 
Prairie Farmer with some good practical notes on strawberries, and among 
other things says that Russell's Prolific is doubtless the most productive 
berry grown, with large, high-flavored fruit, but it has generally proved 
a failure fi'om a want of knowledge of its late blooming, requiring 
planting near some late blooming staminate, like the Kentucky. For 
general marketing, however, the Wilson stands at the head of the 
list. President Wilder and Charles Downing give promise as excellent 
varieties. The same writer makes the very true remark, as a reason 
why many have been unsuccessful there, (which will apply to all lati- 
tudes,) that "no careless man can grow strawberries or market them 
successfully." 

Small Fruits. — ^J. B. Jones gives briefly the results of his experi- 
ence in raising strawberries and raspberries, in the Country Gen- 
tleman : 

" I prepared a field for strawberries and raspberries last season by sum- 
mer-fallowing — ^to kill weeds and reduce to a fine tilth only^ not believing 
that a rest or a fallow imparts or restores fertility. I also manured heavily, 
and twice cross-plowed, and now any one can see that one acre thus pre- 
pared will yield as much as three under usual cultivation. With us the 
Blackcaps are the main reliance, and with the ordinary care of a crop of 
corn, will net $75 per acre above the cost of growing a crop of corn or po- 
tatoes. Most people make the mistake of allowing the canes of Blackcaps 
to get too long before pruning, and then either cut off" to the desired height, 
thus wasting vitality, and almost ruining the plants, or they do not cut at 
all, and allow the wind to sway and break the best canes. They should 
always be stopped at two feet, early in the season, and the laterals be again 
stopped at ten inches ; and again, if they grow strong, thus giving a round, 
compact head, and great fruiting surface." 

Berries for Five Acres. — The Rural Home plants five acres, near 
Rochester, as follows : One acre of Blackcap raspberries ; two acres with 
strawberries and red raspberries, on land good for sixty bushels of com 
per acre ; one acre to blackberries ; half an acre of grapes, and half an 
acre to gooseberries and currants. These, of course, are for the dty 
markets. 
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PLANTING AND PRESERVING CELERY. 



THE FOLLOWING IS THE PROCESS which we have adopted 
for keeping celeiy, by which it is well preserved and accessible al any 
time in winter, but especially towards spring. It is set out early in sum- 
mer in shallow trenches, one spit in depth, the object of which is to affnrd 
a rich bed to start the young plants, and to allow a slight hilling of earth 
in autumn, to put the plants into good shape for removal, by compreasii^ 
the stalks tt^ether. Fig. l68 is a cross section of the trench, showing the 
slight earthing up, and the enriched earth [by the darker color) in the 
trench below. 

Late in autumn they are taken up for their winter quarters. A dry, shel- 
tered place is selected for this purpose, where water cannot stand in the 
subsoil, and where the covering of leaires will not be so likely to be blown ott 
We have, fortunately, a low place, where there 
bottom drainage of seamy rocks a 

foot or two below. 

The advantage of 

the low place is that 

the depression in 

the surface protects 

the covering from 

wind, the earth does 

not freeze so deep, 

and the snow drift- 
ing in serves as an 

additional prolec- 
Fig. 168. tion. But any spot. Fig. 169. 

nearly or quite as good, might be selected under the shelter of evergreens, 
with a tile for drainage if necessary. 

A narrow trench is first dug, with a depth just equal to the whole length 
of the celery plants. It should not be much wider than Ihe spade, so that 
the plants may be in near contact with the earth walls, and receive their 
protection and moisture. A day is selected for the removal of the plants 
when their stalks and leaves are dry or free from water. They are taken 
up carefully with the roots, and without a great deal of earth adhering, as 
the plants will get nearly moisture enough from the earth at the sides. 
They are closely and compactly, without bruising, placed upright in the 
trench, roots downward, and when the trench is filled the earth is carefully 
pressed against the sides at the top, leaving a small portion of the upper 
leaves uncovered, (fig. 169.) A thin protection of leaves, according to 
their need, is then placed upon ihem. 
Those intended for the early part or middle of winter may be taken up 
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early in November, and being entirely excluded from light, will be well 
* 'anched by the time they are wanted ; but those for late winter and spring 

ay remain till the middle or latter part of November before trenching, or. 

late as freedom from the danger of hard frosts will permit The plants 
wilt endure a moderate freeze without injury, provided they are not dis- 
turbed till they have thawed. 

The plants which are trenched early in November need only a tiug 
covering of leaves until December cold arrives, when the covering is in- 
creased, and, as colder weather advances, it is added to until nearly a foot 
thick. The leaves are prevented from blowing off by a very slight coverijig 
of brush, if the locality is low or sheltered by evergreen trees. In more 
exDosed olaces. thev mav be held on In 



Fin. 170. Fig. 171. 

If danger is apprehended from mice, the spot selected should be in a 
cultivated and clean piece of ground, and a smooth, clean bank of fresh 
earth raised all around the trench, which will prevent the ingress of these 
animals, which will not burrow under snow up an ascending surface of 
smooth beaten earth. The embankment thus made will serve also to hold 
the leaves— (fig, 171.) It will be seen that the celery may be readily got 
>n any day in ninter, by merely lifting the loose leaves. 



WiNTERmo Lettuce.— J. B. Root of Roctford. HI., sows lettuce in a 
well drained, sheltered spot early in September, in rows 2 feet apart, with 
plants 3 to 6 inches in the row, and gives good cultivation, so that the 
plants are nearly ready to head by winter. As soon as the surface freezes, 
they are covered with six inches of stalks, straw and coarse litter, which is 
removed early in sprii^ The plants are commonly killed at the tops, 
/K and a few are all dead, but those that remain furnish good beads in three j 1 
y or four weeks. 

©Sfc . 
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THE FARMER'S REGISTER. 



THE LISTS presented below are, as usual, made up from the adver- 
tising columns of The Country Gentleman, during the year preced- 
ing date of publication (Nov. I, 1S74,} and thus include the leading names 
in each department — those also most likely to be able to supply orders : 
Breeders of Improved Stock, 



AnSKnut Cattle. 
AgricDJdm) CoU««, . . . ■ , 
AveriH,!:, F., p. 



Brown, J Cuter, . - - . - 

Bmwn, Henry T 

Dynne, Chnstopher, , . 
Cuterline, J A 



if 

Keanctl Squaie. Pa 
Scbuylsr Lake, N Y 

-, O^mploD, Can 

Coinwr, T S ...m CooHnbure, Fa 

ComdLAM SylTinia, Pa 

•~-uer, Wmjam, Northport, N V 

■an-HB ""- ■ -'" 



Cloud, T A.. 
Coorw], HA. 
CDchnne, M 



Buckineham, I . . . 
Cole, WaJlH, 



o,J,C 



.. Zlnenills,0 
.. BauviaTNY 



{•:■. 



East Bethany, tl V 

sS«S;,''s K.V. '..'.'.. '.'.'.. '.'.V.Vsieyeni,' Pa 

Weit, AH Deiiui, Uich 

HiuFovp Cattle. 

DeConrcy, W H QueeDBoini, Md 

MenymaD, jDhD,...-....Cbckeyivi]te, Md 

Sha»,DK Weu&eld,NY 

Stone. Fred. Wm Guelph, Can 

Comcc, J H Goshe 



SKs":; ■;■■■■■ s^SSK'v'; I iSSi Fii'-.::: ;-. : : ■ : ™Sv" 

Filcli, Thinnae, New-London, Ct ■ g.'i, J iu„ Do^cstown 



0, J W. '.*.'."".".;','". . Ttoy, ^Y 
» .tu\j4, J D W..... North Andover, Maf- 

GibbiJoGnL Coioptoo, Ci 

Go1d,TS W«tCornwaU,C 



Doylesl 



V^ 



Holden, IH 

Hollon, C C . . . 

KelKy.HC 

KinftWS 

Lawrie, Jamei,.., 



.. BellevUlcCaD 
Rocheuer, N Y 
...Newton, N J ' 



WeMon. Ma 



Bradley. Charlei,. 









=;^' 



Herriam, H 

MiiiK.janii !!";;!;;;;. PMnYan'N' 

Molky.TL Groton, Ma 

Mullin.AF Mt. Holly Smings. I 

PaddoctPP . MalDne.N 

Pairy. WillLinM Cic 

Peckhani,CH 1 

Stewan&Son, HL..Midd 

Sn^^^nLlR . Poi^keepsie, N „,„ 

Thoinpson. Jam . . Ballston Springs. N Y I DarUogton, R 
VaT.*agenei..JL. ...Lawyetsviire, NY !>;„„*„> 
WhecJer, H D Weat Greece, N v ^- * - 



ihD F '.'.'. 



pring Station, Ky 

!:..Pon]and,Me 

Derby, Ct 

H.a> Branch, k J 



.,..™"^kS. R^ 

Providenee R I 

Bouon, MaH 

Keene, N H 
East Greenwidi, R I 
. Lunenburgh, Maa 
Mansfield Vallev, " 



d Villev, P 
_—__„. -,-,,-, ,...,_ -ihboro, Mai_ 

C[ib,W.. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.' ".'.'. Mynk'Bridje.Ct 

OoudiTA Kennen Sqvaie, Pa 

CnnicT, WUIiuDi Northport, N Y 

- ■■ - - West Chester, Pa 

WK-i-,"" WestGreeoe^^V ^^^Ij^^ ^^l^^i? 2 

Wh]tDey,NS... Montreal, Can ^- T H Weil Faims. N Y 

Farlee,GW CresskUl, N J 

Ftsser, £dw .Kei>iko,NY 

Filch, Tbon™, New-London.__Ct 



Wing.JD. Minb™ik,NY 



_-iite,Joh.. _. 
GiahanhTB.. 



New-London. Ct 
Enfield, Ct L' 
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Gridle;, S R. 
Hud, Then.. 

Hvdm, L S- 
Hitdiijck, J1 
Uiimt,Mc>ii. 
Hutu, Ed» . 
Hukdl, H C. 

.._™G.. 
HocRM... 
Hough A Co. 

Hurd, J C. . 



«kle,jM. 

McHeniy,'j I 

Mf»d,H..... 
MiUsi Ljrnum 



Myo. P W, . 
Newdl. Dr. , 
Otgood, HB 



PirkfcCC. . 
PunTy. Di. I 

Reynolds, IV 
Rieman, Josq 
Ronm, Mti. 
RnaKrfordjV 
Sharpies*, Ch^ 

Smilh,J«i«., 
SdlH, W H . 
Stocloou, S V 
T.tum.iC.. 
Tiylor, V S. 
ThoTTK, Edwi 
Tilde* M Y. 
Tiltoii,WS.. 
Undeihil],A 
Wmng, G E. 
WiODD, Wm 
Wainws, H.. 
Wing, John I 

Wing, John J 



i Alvoid, C T, 
f BHhoo, F J . 
) Biin]ut,SW .. 



-^=® 

-^ 



, Whilevile, Can 
'.'.'.'."■'..Puis, Ky 



..HaiiEirk, Md 
ffiiPi Summit, N V 
. Baventraw, t1 V 
.. Com«rabdrv, Pa 

Ithaca.^ V 

...EdmoDlon.Can 
...Marrowbone, III 



.. LeiiDglon, Ky 
DoaoabuT^ N V 
..Lexington, Ky 
...WwAegan, Ifl 



Braltleboro ' 

, ,-.- Lenox, Mi 

...EaMMonipeli- 



ley. Va 
ilfe. Vt 



.4 

,, N V y 



©c:»=- 
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Hendith,S ASon... Ciunbridge City, Ind 

MilHT.Gtmje. Maikham. C»n 

Hiller. John Brougham, Cm 

Milln, Robert, Picliering, Can 

Morrii.L«wi>0 Fordham. N V 

Munn. Geonc,. — .-.-.-- Racine- Wii 

Neely.WJ Ottawa. HI 

HiccoUi. CH LeRoT.in 

Orcutt, L J-. , . Cinnmineton. Maag 

Ot1ey.Ro6«t, . Keoinee. Ill 

PiKB JohnR Sernen, Wy 

Pk1b.CC Waukegin. II! 

- som,Cfr., Conwaj.Maa 

ricl! MR Manlius, NV 

_._l(«l!, JH Hjrriilown, III 

Reree. Israel, ABompdon, 111 

Pood,NG Mifford. Ct 

Praihec.JD Cleai Spnng, Md 

PrewiH. S H Pine Grove. Ky 

Qua. Frank. Nonh GranvUle. N Y 

Reynolds-WW Shipman, 11] 

Richardaon. W H LenOKIon. Ky 

" tt. Joseph, Paria. Ky 

ItWL Erie, Pa 

mum. HB Burnett, Wii 

SUiuKr.WE Hambuish.N J 

Smith.BW Lcdngton, Ky 

Snell John'iSoDa, Edmonton. Can 

Snively.LK Fairriew. Md 

SpaoldinK GH Ellnronh.O 

Spears ASont, J H Tallula, HI 

Stewart. Winiam Franklin Grove. Ill 

Stevenson St Sons, ,.-, ...Little Indian, in 

Stone. FW Guelph. Can 

Streator.SR Eaal Qeveland O 

Sluyvesant. J R ... ...-PonKhkeepde NY 

Talbalt, ThoRiaa E Dalhofl. Mo 

Taylor, John B London. Can 

TerHil. M W Middlefield. Cl 

Thomson, H St Mary's, Can 

rhomton. JC Avonia, Pa 

isn Meter. B F AA Winchester. Ky 

A'adswDTth. Charles F Geneseo. NY 

Sladsworth. J W .Geneseo. NY 

Virfield. Wflliam. Lenngton. Ky 

A>aTiiock A Megibben Cynthiana. Ky 

A'enlwonh John, Summit, in 

Whilman AAE Fitehbure. Mass 

Wilder. CK Petersham. Mass 

Wilder, IB Louisville, Ky 

Willelts. William, Roilyn. N Y 

Wood. Ckarlei Baden, Mo 

Worth, Samuel,.; Marshilton, Pa 

Aleiander, A Ij 



•n, J Car I 

<etnn, R ^ 'k 

.._lirane, M in 

Qark, I.iandi.., Y 

■onger. A B Haversiraw, N¥ 

irmier, William Nonhporl, N Y 

■itcli, Thomas. New-London, Ct 

;ien flora Auociation, WaukeKan, III 

raldimiih. Alden, . , Blooming Grove, N Y 






Lobdell.GG WibninEk 



NentoD. JM... 
Morris, FD... 



PircAtrim, WeU Chester. Pa 



..Milton, Mas; 



Russell. HS .. 

Russell, J E Leicester. Mass 

Sherman. H B Burnett. Wis 

ShieldB.HL BetmingtoD. Vt 

Stevens. George C Milwaukee, Wis 

Stone, FW Gnelph, Can 

Swigert, D Spring SUtion, Ky 

Thomson, W PickeriDg, Can 

Thome, Edwin Millbrook, N V 

Vermont Horse Stock Co.,.. Shelburne. Vl 



Ales 



r.AJ... 






CtnSWDLD SUEB 



,, Ky 



... . .. .^ ..Montreal, Can 

Baitaee, O L Georgetown, Ky 

Baiter, J P Portland, Me 

Bedfotd.GM Paris. Ky 



Ht, 



^^K."! 



CamemTfe 

Cooper/TS Coopeii 

Craii. JR Edmoni 

Cr™*r. WilHam, Norlhw 

Deuel. ST... Uttle R. 



Gibb. JobnL ConpCon. Can 

Harlwell. HS Waslungton.a 

Hubbell. Dr. C S Troy, N Y 

Ingeisoll. Ge<ii»e Char' " " 






I&tford. Ct 

Morris. Francis Philadelphia, Pa 

Savre& Son, Cooper,.. Oak Cwnera. NY 

Snell. John's ^s, 

W:.rH (^ ' " l»Rov. N Y 

4e..K, 



,'.'.".■ .'...Gnelnl 



KjJ?-; 



Woods. Dr. JR Ivy Depot. 

Imersoll. George Charleston.: _ 

Irving, HE,,. Hamilton. Can 

M^one,D.,jr Ctedensburg, N Y . 

Rutherford. WLSW..Wliddiogton. NY 7' 
Snell. John's Sods, Edmonlon. Can L 

«D@ 
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LlNOOLN ShBBP. 

Gibson, Ridiard, London, Can 

LeClair, Peter, Winooaki, Vt 

Mayfield, Thos. . .Tattenhall» Boston, Eng. 

Mbrino Shkbp. 

Chamberlain, Wm Red Hook, N Y 

Cole, Walter, Batavia, N Y 

Cowles,CP Syracuse, NY 

Gibbs, MF Livonia, NY 

Goe, J S Brownsville, Pa 

Hani, Z Arlington, Vt 

McCoUum, F HomellsviUe, NY 

Orcutt, L J Cummington. Mass 

Phillips, ET Plainfield,NJ 

Slocum, James, Brownsville, Pit 

ShropshirA'Dgwn Shbbp. 

Cochrane, M H Compton, Can 

Conner, A B Haverstraw, N Y 

DeCourcy, W H Queenstown, Md 

Spencer, H H Brooklin, Can 

Woods, Dr. J R Ivy Depot, Va 

Hampshirb-Down Shbbp. 

Wodell, Walter, MiUbrook, NY 

South-Down Shbbp. 

Alexander, A J Spring Station, Ky 

Anderson, James, Guelph, Can 

Cole, Walter, Batavia, N Y 

Gibson, R London, Can 

Irving. HE.. Hamilton, Can 

Jenkins, J Strieker, Baltimore, Md 

Jones, T C Delaware, O 

Morris, Dr. J C West Chester, Pa 

Morris, Francis, Philadelphia, Pa 

Morris Lewis G Fordham. N Y 

Parks CC Waukegan, lU 

Reeder, E New-Hope, Pa. 

Reynolds. I W H Frankfort Ky 

Sharpless, Samuel J . ... Philadelphia, Pa 

Smith, James, St. James, N Y 

Stone Fred. Wm Guelph. Can 

Wainwright, C S. Rhinebeck, N Y 

Warren, J. Hobert, Troy, N Y 

Wentworth, John, Chicago, III 

Wood, Thomas, Doe Run, Pa 

Wing, John D MiUbrook, N Y 

Bbrkshirb Swinb. 

Abbott, J Bluff Point, NY 

Abbott, JJC Montreal. Can 

Anderson, M H Rockville, Ind 

Ball, A P Derby Line, Vt 

Barbae G L Georgetown. Ky 

Barbae, W H Georgetown, Ky 

Bordwell, C Bear Lake, Pa 

Brown, J Carter, East Greenwich, R I 

BruKler, J M Hope, N J 

Burroughs, H K Roxbury. N y 

Campbell, AG St Hilaire, Can 

Card, J B Sylvania, Pa 

Cochrane, M H Compton. Can 

Cooper, T S . . Coopersburg, Pa 

Craijj, J R Edmonton, Can 

Crozier, William, Northport, N Y 

Curtis, FD Charlton, N Y 



DorivaLNE Caledonia, Minn 

FuUer, LC ... Vineland, N J 

Gibb, J L Compton, Can 

Gruvcr, W H Pleasant Valley, Pa 

Hand, Thos. J Sing Sing, N Y 

Hardin, L S Louisville, Ky 

Harwood, J A Littleton, Mass 

Herr, AG St Matthews, Ky 

Hoe, RM Mott Haven, N Y 

Hoffinan, EL MiU Creek, West Va 

Jamison, J M Roxabell, O 

Juliand, J. Bainbri<^e, N Y 

Johnston, B H Alexandria, Va 

King, W S Minneapolis, Minn 

Lehman, H F Hs^erstown, Md 

Longenecker, J B Union Deposit, Pa 

Mead, H Golden's Bridge, N Y 

Morris, Francis, Philadelphia. Pa 

Motley, T L Groton. Mass 

Oakley, Charles, Roslyn, N Y 

Otis, SG Halloweil, Me 

Parks, CC Waukegan, 111 

Pickrell, JH Harristovra, 111 

Pond, NG Milford. Ct 

Prince & Son, C Catharine, N Y 

Roach, John, Toronto, Can 

Schnebly, MN Fairview, Md 

Shannon, J H Knowlton, N J 

Sherman, H B Burnett, Wis 

Smith, James, St. James, N Y 

Snell, John's Sons, Edmonton. Can 

Stone, F W Guelph, Can 

Stuyvesant, J R Poughkeepsie, N Y 

Talcott, Jona, Rome, N Y 

Taylor, C S Burlington, N J 

Thome, Edwin, MiUbrook, N Y 

Thornton, J C Avonia, Pa 

Tilton, W S Torus. Me 

UnderhiU, A A Poughkee^e, N Y 

Van Wagenen, J LawyersviUe, N Y 

Warren, C H Verona, N Y 

Woods, J R Ivy Depot, Va 

Young, Dr. H H . . . S. Williamstown, Mass 

Chbshirb Swinb. 

CUrk& Green, BeUeville, NY 

DeForest, J J Duanesburg, N Y 

EssBX Swinb. 

Anderson, James, .... Guelph, Can 

Birchard, L T BirchardviUe, Pa 

Deuel, T MiUbrook, N Y 

FarlecGW CresskiU, N J 

Harris, Joseph, Rochester, N Y 

Hulse, B AUentown, NT 

Neely.WJ Ottawa lU 

Sturge, T S Spencerport, N Y 

Waring, G E., Jr Newport, R I 

Watrous, H .. New-York 

WodeU, Walter, MiUbrook, N Y 

CHB.STBR County Swinb. 

Cloud & Sons, James, . . Kennett Square, Pa 

Cloud, T A Kennett Souare, Pa 

Morris, Francis, Philadelphia, Pa 

Paddock, PP Malone, N Y 

Wood, Thomas, Doe Run, Pa 

Young & Co., James, Jr.. MarshaUton, Pa 
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Poland China Swi 

B«lcR»n, AS Sow 

Bella, Cvid, 

Cmip,J F ., 

Gny.CK Eul 



Mofii, JT... E«i P 

Tubba, JM < 

Suffolk Swihi. 

Allen, Thomu, Fiiufield, Mas 

H»rison,TL Moilev.N' 

Hyde, Aleiander, Lee, Mu 

Weniwonh, John, ... Chioto, 1 

VoucsHuu Swmt. 

Chaodler, JK B«caw«n, N I 

Cooper, T S---^^,..^-p-- Coopersbiuv, P 

HoejRM Motl Hiveu,^ ^ 

Hoilcy.TL GnKon. Mu 

SaltoonaU, Henir, BostoD. Maa. 

Stone.FW Gnelph, Cm 

POULTSV FiNOmBS. 

Aeton. CB Silem, NJ 

Aodennn, M H .RoclivUle, lod 

Ashford. JR Fhilidelphii. Pi 

Rati™. FS Nnrark, NJ 

Richfield SpiHniii. NY 



c HC .. 



....._.... .Wenmoielaml N V 

Black, T J Cannoiiibun, Pa 

Bliw.OS Geoira Vl 

BiHce,C«MA.... MillbrooE, N V 

BrookhouM. I M .... No. Cambridge, Mas) 

Botdwell EO Penn Van. N V 

Brown. C N UnadilU. Forks, N ¥ 

Bninner. Joel Hojentack Pa 

BuivcH. Edward, PouEbkeepHc. M V 

Campbell. AG TsL Hilain. Can 

ChirlH. G H., J( Albioy. NY 



Chur^ Lynan, - . - - Uiddl^eLd, Ma? 

Qift, William, Myitic Bridge, ( 

Conrad CB Sduyle'i Lake. N 



CoJSal C C' 



Dswey DS Hartford, Q 



DibUe.EB New-Ha>en. Cl 

EarU. J H Skaneatelea. NY 

EUtHLCB Fiiubureh. Pi 

CnsBkfll.N J 




•iUcKy 



He™. S 
Hillt. W 



Weavmown. N Y 

Salem. Mas 

..Bainbridge NY 



iLiliand. Joupb. 
oog.jCK.. 

Magom,D.,Jr. ^^ „ .. . 

Mawn A luimoicr, Gallipolii O 

Meacham, G A . . . . Korth Cambridw. Mas 



Mitchell, G W 



Hnsiol Ct 



. . . _ _ ..Ne»-Br , _ , 

N'ichfdii, B H Lockport NY 

NiqholU,R.. jDanbury, Q 

Noxon, DC Roibnry, NY 

Oakford, ID Balltmore, Md 

Oibonie,WF. Anaona, Cl 

OsROodW. IH Piuifbrd,NY 

Parker. J. J WeKCh=«a P. 

Palmer, Joieph, Plank Road, N Y 

Parka.CC . .,. Wauiiegan, in 

Payne, J E Fianklin, NY 

Pcrkins,ER Salem, Maa 

Perkins, N B., Jr Salem, Man 

Philipps, H Toledo,© 

Philbrook.SA Btookfield, Wii 

Prill. Printon, Soulh Weymouth. Ma» 

Rice, J L Rouselaerville, N Y 

Richardi, L B Newcaule, NY 

Robbinj,AA .. Smilhville, N Y 

Schuyler, S. WeslTroy.NY 

Scotl.W Home*ood,Pa 

Seivet, CH Hubbirdsion Mich 

Sha£fer,JF .. Maoongie, Pa 

Shar|Jeu,CL Phiiadelphii, Pa 



Somhwidi, EB New Baltimore, NY 

Sparb<ck,GM Ciweinlle, N Y 

SiaiHon, GW Wdlmlle,N Y 

Sluyveiant. T R PotKhkeepaie. N Y 

Th0ma9.JP Weu Whiieland, Pa 

Todd,WH Vefmilioii,0 

Tunu:r,CH... SLLouis,Mo 

Underbill. H H Cmlon Landing, N Y 

Vail. BF Warwick, NY 



H. ^ O'.'.' 



. . BloDoiing Grove 



©c^- 
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Wentnorth, John, Oiicigo, lU ■ 

Wbesla.Wll MiUbunTiaiMi ^^ 

Wliiim»ii.E. fllchburg, Mmi VX 

Whitney. Anna, Hu&id.Cl I^S^Ljw-iH 



E.. MuirkiitMc 

. HanUnd, Wii 



ibr. H St. jotuunlle, 

AHOtnu GcuTS. 

Conger, AB Hmmelniw, N Y 

Eulychula, A SpoDl Spring, V> 

Goe, JS BrowntriUe, Pi 

Faa AMD Shwh. 
dif^ W Ujabc BrMfSiCDOB 



Gordon, Cliiaice, Ne.ib.iirii, NY 

HnUe. BuJ., Stiif Dtrt< Allcniown, N J 

Juliind. JojMh, Bainbridge, NY 

Lehmin. HP Hinrsown, Md 

P>ik»,CC .Wiuk«an,m 

SuphEn% S Sheldon, Monlreal, Can 

Taylor, WS Buriingloo, N J 



amcDce. RodnCoUre, Kaa 

HORTtCDLTURAL AND SeKD RjBGISTER. 



Adur, WiniiB, 

AdiiijW 

Allen, Edwin, ] 

Bilier, GEone, 

BaUenlon. Gcoiie,.. 



Draper.JuDet ta 

Edwiiii,S.,Yr„ UMoUle, m 

Ellwanier & Bury, Roch«ter, NY 

Failey a Mereerean,, Union Springs, N Y 
Feiris, W L., Jr. & Co., Poughl{eeMie,N Y 

Foole Bioltaen, . . Flora, 111 

Frosl&Co Rochester,NY 

Foner.Suel, Muaoiline, (o«a 

Goodlle, SL . Sico.Me 

Grara, Sdover.WUUrd * Co-Gtcera, N Y 

Hanfoid.RG Columbtig, O 

Hamngton A Co., EW... Palmyra, N V 
H^i.— uj t .Ijayton. '^ 



Hdl™, W 

Hooker A Bra., H E 

Hoopei Bro. " ~ 



..RocfaeslEt. NY 



■yACo... 
«, HK 

yl & 'Sou, S 



orth Euton, Ma» 
.NewCaanan, Ct 
..Rocheuei. NY 



Mu>r^&Bni(.,TC Geacvi.Ny 

Meeban. Tbomai. Germanloum Pa 

HoodyftSont,£ Lockpon. N V 

Moon, WH MoTTitvUle, Pa 

Mnrdoch, JRJSA Pittsbunth Pa 

OtlD S Aefielis, Weil Cheater. Pa 

Parry, William, Cnmaminsoi.. NJ 

Paisoni & Co., R B ■- ■" "'• 

Peanon.WL Sch 

\ Peck,RM WeetB; 



Seld," N J 



Peny. FL Caundaigua. N Y 

P«tet»,CP ConcOTdyille, Pa 

Petal, Randolph, Wibnington. Del 

Pelenon, J H Smyrna. Del 

Fbcenix,PK Bloomi^gton. m 

Pollen.TJ Hj^uiown. N J 

Rakennw & Prk, WilloBdale, Pa 

RichardKn A Nicholu, Geneva, N Y 

Riehl, EA Alton, 111 

Robem, loHah A Paoli. la 

Rolliiu.AS Waterloo. NY 

Root, tamuA Sktnealct«. N y 

Saul, John WaihingloD, D C 

Seely,lE G*DeTa,NY 

Smith. WAT Genera. N Y 

Smith * Pmrall, SyracuM!, NY 

Stom. HarriunACo Painraville, O 

Strong * Co.. W C Brighton, Ma 

M™ter. E Wire, Lyon., N 

Tei».EY -■ ■ 

Waoon, BM 

Will. WF 

WoqdAHill, 



Allen. S L 

Allies J 



laMiuaon, N J 
.... Erie, ft 

Smyrni, Del 

H Lodiport, NY 

N. WenHivea.Cl 






Briggt, 1 W WenMictdon, N 

Biown & Soni,D H., New-Bniniwick.N 
BurecBe, Edward, ..... PotKhkeepue N 

BurgcH Thomai H TH^hland. N 

Bush A Son Isidorb Bushberg U 

Campbell, GW ....Delawart. 

Clark, B W Lockpon, N 

CoUim Johns Morrittown, N 

Dingwall. John, . Alhanv. N 

Dodaldson- J A , - . . 
Donnelly, RJ..... 
Draper, James, . . 
Ellwanger & Bairy, 



Sl Joseph, Mlcb 
..Rochester, HV 
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Wells, L S New-Britain, Ct 

Worden, S Minetto, N Y 

SWBBT POTATOBS. 

Ba]T0W8,CH Willinumtic a 

Brown A Sons, D H., New-Brunswick, N J 
Chase, EC Glenwood, Kan 



GrtfBn,WB SaTannah,Ga 

Rathbone, WW Marietta, O 

Teas & Ca, E Y Richmond, Ind 

Woody Ira R Iron Fomaoe, O 

OsBK Willow. 
Anen,LF Bufelo, NY 



Implements, Machines, Fertilizers, &c. 






Agricultural Warbhousbs. 

Allen & Co., R H. ... Box 376, New^Yoik 

Ames Plow Co Boston and New York 

Bradley Manufiicturing Co., Syracuse, N Y 

Douw&Ca.VP Albany, NY 

Griffing, HB New-York 

Ithaca Agricultoral Works, .... Ithaca, N Y 

Lummus & Co., E E Boston, Mass 

Nash & Brother, New-York 

Small, J B Boston, Mass 

HoRSB-PowisRS, Thrbshbrs and Otmbr 
Machimbs. 

Emery & Sons, H L Albany, N Y 

Heebner & Sons, Lansdale, Pa 

Harder. M Cobleskill, N Y 

Westindiouse & Co., G., Sdienectady, N Y 
Wheeler and MeUck Co ... Albany, N Y 

MOWBRS AND RbAPBRS. 

Adriance, Piatt & Co New-York 

Allen & Ca, RH.. New-York 

Bradley Manufacturing Co.. Syracuse, N Y 
Eagle Mower & Reaper Ca . .Albany, N Y 
White, Isaac W Poughkeepsie, N Y 

Stbam Enginbs for Farms. 

Griffith & Wedge» ZanesvUle, O 

Skinner, L G Erie, Pa 

Taylor Manufact*e Ca, Westminster, Md 
Wood, Taber & Ikforse, Eaton, NY 

Dairy Apparatus, && 

0»Niel, Son & Co Utica, NY 

Barker, J W., Dairy SaU^ . .Syracuse, N Y 
Blanchard*s Sons, P., CAmtm, Concord, N H 
Orange Co. Milk Pan Ca, .. Franklin, N Y 
Townsend & Hyde, Milk Pan, Malone, N Y 
Weeks, GB Syracuse, N Y 

TiLB AND TiLB MaCHINBS. 

Bender, WM Albany, NY 

Jackson, George, Albany, N Y 

Othbr Spbcialtibs. 

Alden, J M., Horse Hoe^ . . . Auburn, N Y 

Allen, CC, H or u Rake, Barre, Mass 

Allen & Ca, S. L., SeedPlanUr, 

Philadelphia. Pa 
Bartholomew, C, Ditcker, .... Etna, N Y 
Butterworth, R., Cider AftU, Trenton, NT 
Chamberlain & Son, Diicker^ Glean, N Y 
Clark, Geo. R., Fence, Livonia Station, N Y 
Comstock Bros., Seed Drill, 

East Hartford. Ct 
Dederick & Co., Hay Press, Albany, N Y 
Fitch & Co., H W., Hay Conveyor, 

lithgow, N Y 



Giffisrd & Brc, Cultivator, . . Hudson, N Y 
Goodell, D. H., Sower, — Antrim, N H 
Hickok, W. O., Cider MiU, Harrisburg, Pa 
Johnston, L W., Harrow, &c., 

Syracuse, N Y 
Kenyon Bros., Potato Digger, 

Carbondale, Pa 
McDonald & Gordon, Hay Fork. 

Rushford. N Y 
Oneonta Manufacturing Co., Hodge Plow, 

Onednta, N Y 
Pennodc ManuTg Co., Hay Fork, 

Kennett Square,* Pa 
Plumb & Co., Com Husker, Philadelphia 
Prindle, D R.. SUamer, East Bethany, N Y 
Rappley, J W.,.^*«r^, Farmer Village, N Y 
Shields, H. L., Hay Loader,. . Troy, N Y 
Smoothing Harrow Works, . . . Geneva, N Y 
Thombuig & McGinnis, Plaster Sower, 

\^oodstock< Va 
Walker, \i.. Stump Puller, . . . Altoona, Pa 
Weeks & Co., G B., Hay Fork, 

Syracuse, N Y 
Williamson, D. D., Steam Plow, 

32 Broadway, New-York 

Fbrtilizbrs. 

Allen & Co., RH New-York 

Douw&Co., VP Albany, NY 

Farmers' Union, L. I. City,.. .Long Island 

Foster, J. T., Poudrette, New- York 

Grange & Co., F C Baltimore. Md 

Griffing, H. B.,. New-York 

Hand, T J ;.... New-York 

Henderson & Ca, P New^York 

Rasin & Co., B W L Baltimore, Md 

Tremain, C, Plaster, Manlius, N Y 

Waring & Bra, T Colora, Md 

Wilcox, A. F., />/iMi:*r,..Fayetteville, N Y 
Miscbllanbous. 

Alden Ca, Fruit Dryer ^ 

123 Chambers-St., New- York 

Baldwin & Co., Bits, Newark, N J 

Collins & Co.,Berry Box, Moorestown, N J 
Dana, C H., Skeep Labels, 

West Lebanon, N H 
Fisher & Norris, Anvils, — Trenton, N J 
Gifbrd, W C, Stamckions, 

Jamestown, N Y 
Gfles, W W., WeU Auger,.. %K. Louis, Mo 

Hill. H W., Ho( Ringer, Decatur, lU 

Habirshaw, W. M., Chemist, . . . New^York 
Haines, R H., Berry Basket, Maiden, N Y 
Hapfi^ood & Co., C E., IVool, Boston, Mass 
Harrington, £ W., IVasking Machine, 

Palmvra,NY 
Lesley, A. M., Furnace, &c — New- York 
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Keystone Safety Gas Co., Gas Machines j 

Philadelphia, Pa 
lindley, N. H., Earth Angler, 

Bridgeport, Ct 
Mason & Hamlin, Organs^ . . Boston, Mass 
Merchant & Co., S L., Portland Cement^ 

76 South-St., New-York 
Ridgway & Rnss, Pbtmbers, Albany, N Y 




Seeley & Stevens, AvtriU Chemical PaitU. 

New-York 
Stites & Co., Iron Measures^ Cincinnati, O 
Tucker, Dr. W. G., Chemist. Albany, N Y 
Wells, B F., Seat Swings, 

45 Dey-Street. N Y 
Wheeler. C. L., Foot PaeU • . . Boston, Mass 
Woods s Co.,(/r^<»w,Cambridgeport,Mass 



Books on Rural Pursuits. 

[We have room to mention onl^a fewof /A^Arx/— any of whichmaybe had, pottage paidi by 

endosu^ the price named to this Office : J 



Allen's American Cattle, 

Allen's New American Farm Book, . 
American Weeds and Usefbl Plants, . 

Breck's Book of Flowers 

Qater's Cattle Doctor, 

Cranberry Culture, (White,) 

Darwin's Animals and Plants,(a vols. ,) 

Drainage for Profit and Health. 

Farm Account Book, (Perkins,) 

Farm Imi^ements, (J. J. Thomas,) . . 
Flings Grasses and Forage Plants, . . 
Fuller's Small Fruits, (Illustrated,) . . 
Gardening for Profit, (Henderson,) . . 

Grape Culturist, (Fuller,) 

Gray's School & Field Bookjof Botany, 
Harris on the Pig, 



#3.50 

3.50 

1-75 

>-7S 
6.00 

1.25 

6.00 
1.50 
3.00 
1.50 
a. 50 
X.50 
1.50 
1.50 
2.50 
X.50 



Hoopes' Book of Evergreens, {l3*oo 

How Crops Feed, (S. W. Johnson,). . a.oo 

How Crops Grow, do. . . a.00 

Husmann^s Grapes and Wine, x.50 

Langstroth on the Honey Bee, 3.00 

Mayhew's Horse Docton 3.00 

Practical Floriculture, (Henderson.), x.50 

Practical Poultry Keeper, (Wright,) . . 3.00 

Practical Shepherd, (KandalL) 3.00 

Quinb/s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping, . x.50 

Rural Aifiursj {JSix Volumes^ 9.00 

Stronc^s Cultivation of the Grape, ■ ■ 3.00 

The Horse in the Stable and Fidd^ . . 3.50 
Thoma^ American Fruit Cultiinst, 

(480 Illustrations.) 3.00 

Willard's Dairy Husbandry, 3.00 



Protect your Buildings 

WITH eENDINE CILMES' PATENT, 

^LATE m&&Fm& FAINT, 

80 Cento a Gallon— Mixed Ready for Use. 
nUMABLE, ECONOMICAL ANI> ORNAMENTAL. 

Send Uf Testiiiieolals. Agents Wanted in Eyery Tewn. 

Old roofs can be patched and coated, looking much better, and lasting longer, than new 
shingles without the slate, for one^hirdthe cost of re-shinriing'. The Paint is FIRE^ 
PROOF against sparks, as may be easily tested It STOPS £TERT JLEAK, and 
for tin or iron has no equal, as it expands by heat and contracts by cold. Felt roofs can be 
made water tight at a smaU expense. This Slate Paint is EXTREJH ElilT CHEAP. 

Two gallons covers 100 square feet of sliingle roof, or 400 feet of tin or iron, and is easily 
applied with a brush. 

NO TAR 

is used in this composition, therefore it neither cracks in winter nor runs in summer. On 
decayed shingles it fills up the pores, and gives a new substantial roof that lasts for years. 
Curled or warped shingles it brings to their places, and keeps them there. As nearly all 
Paints that are black contain tor, be sure you obtain am genuine artide, which (for shingle 
roofs) is CHOCOLATB COLOR when first applied, soon changing to a uniform slate color, and 
is to all intents smd purposes Slate. On Tin Roofs our redoiAor is usually preferred, as 
one coat is etpial to five of any ordinary paint Jlo(!fs made watertight or no charge, 

FINE ENAMEIi PAINT— AIX SHABES. 

For Houses, Fences^ Buildings, Ac This article has been practically tested for 20 years, 
and we guarantee satisfaction rqjarding^ quality and price. Send/or Sample Card of Colors. 
Orden solicited. Comespondence mvitea Booh circular contains thousands of home 
testimonials. Send for one* 

N. T. SLATE ROOFDTG €0.. 6 Cedar-St., New-Terk 
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TOMPKINS COUNTY WHEEL RAKE « 

IMPROVED FOB 187B, 

WITH SELF-DUMPING ATTACHMENT. 

i I 

"a a 

i ^1 



D. P. BHABP'H FIVE 



MANUFACTURED BY 

ITHACA AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 

T1ieTi>iDpklBBGoiuitTWIie«I Bake i; a FIRST-CLASS RAKE in ncn 



p4 fioishn jiod iD adaptatioD 



made upon a Wheel Rikc in cve^ variety nf work required ; whether in light ei 
itilhe math into gaveli for binding. Foi the year 187s, »o have added a iitmgU^ 

8ELF.DUMPTSG ATTACSMENT 

of great iilue, Ij made enliiely of wroughl lion— ^mpls atid durable. Can be applied to 
any Tompkins County Rake in use. It avoids the objectianible *ra*«. ralcktii and 

The Tompkins Comity Rake i: 

INDEPENDENT HAND-DUMPINe RAKE, 

Soihat i.VAfr the SELF-DUMPING ATTACHMENT, ot the HAND-DUMPING 
LEVER can be cpeialed al »ill. with the greatest ease. 

THE TOKPKINS COUNTY SEEDEA ASB FLASTBS SOWER 
ATTACHMEHT TO THE RATT B, 

AND THE 

TOMPKINS COUNJy INDEPENDENT TWO-HORSE SEEDER. 

Ar« Superior Broadeaat Sowera tor 

PLASTER. LIME, and all other FINE FERTILIZERS, and all kinds of SEED- 
GRAINS and TIMOTHY and CLOVER SEEDS. Eilher seeder will tow completelT 
in any quantity fioni ffur Quarli 10 Tit or xurrt SuiluU per acre. 

Good ahd Responsible Agents "Wahtbd. 

For further particulars, Circnlars, &c., address A 

ITHA€A AGRICULTURAL WORKS, Ithaca,N.T. U 

^ — ^O© 



